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Based  on  today^s  selling  conditions 
at  the  critical  retail  level 


The  Chicago  Tribune 
Consumer-Franchise  Plan! 


Selling  at  the  retail  level  to¬ 
day  is  creating  new,  difficult 
conditions  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  With  little  personal  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  stores  and  an  acceler¬ 
ated  trend  towards  self-service, 
retailers  are  not  interested  in 
stocking  brands  their  custom¬ 
ers  are  not  interested  in  buy¬ 
ing.  The  critical  stage  of  selling 
has  moved  out  of  the  store  and 
into  the  home. 

To  meet  the  situation  the 
Chicago  Tribune  has  developed 
a  sound  procedure  that  can 
build  an  impressive  consumer 
franchise  for  your  brand.  It  can 
give  you  an  important  share  of 
day-to-day  buying  by  consum¬ 
ers,  relatively  undisturbed  by 
competition. 

B^ause  the  plan  meets  the 


retailers’  cost-heightened  need 
for  greater  store  volume  and 
faster  turnover,  it  gets  their 
support  in  larger  inventories 
and  better  store  display. 

Based  on  retail  selling,  the 
plan  works  at  the  retail  level. 
It  is  integrated  with  consumer 
habits  and  retail  thinking.  It 
gives  you  the  benefit  of  the  re¬ 
tailers’  own  promotion.  It  gets 
more  efficiency  from  your  own 
sales  staff. 

Proved  in  Chicago,  the  plan 
also  can  be  employed  in  other 
markets.  It  works  in  the  big 
unit  field  as  well  as  in  pack¬ 
aged  goods  lines.  Because  it  is 
effective  in  building  a  measur¬ 
able  consumer  franchise,  it 
gives  significant  value  to  any 
dealer-franchise  plan  you  may 
have. 


Here  is  the  kind  of  a  program 
that  makes  sense  to  executives 
who  bear  the  responsibility  of 
getting  immediate  sales  and 
those  concerned  with  long-term 
considerations  of  continued 
company  growth. 

If  you  want  high  annual  vol¬ 
ume  and  a  greater  share  of  the 
business  out,  you  will  want  to 
get  the  details  of  this  consumer 
franchise  plan. 

A  Tribune  salesman  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  how  you  can 
use  it  in  your  operations  to 
get  more  sales  and  a  stronger 
market  position.  Ask  him  to 
call.  Do  it  now  while  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  fresh  in  your  mind. 

Chicago  Tribune 

THK  WORLD'S  GRRATKST  SKWSRARKR 


Hottest  thing  in  the  skies 


Jet  and  rocket  ships  top  them  all  for  high  flying  speeds 
—  and  searing  engine  temperatures! 

Zooming  through  the  air  at  speeds  far  faster  than  sound, 
their  engines  generate  heat  that  would  soften  any  ordinary 
steel. 

Special  alloy  steels  to  withstand  the  terrific  heat  and 
pressure  of  the  jet  powered  engines  are  made  hy  adding 
such  alloying  metals  as  chromium,  tungsten  and  vanadium. 
Not  only  in  aviation  but  in  almost  every  field  alloy  steels 
are  on  the  job. 

Our  automobiles  and  ships  are  safer  and  stronger  be¬ 
cause  of  the  alloy  steels  used  in  them.  The  gleaming,  stream¬ 
lined  trains  in  which  we  ride  get  their  combination  of 
beauty,  strength  and  lightness  from  steel  made  tough  and 
stainless  by  the  addition  of  chromium. 


Furnishing  steel  makers  with  alloys  essential  to  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  special  steels  is  but  one  of  the  important  jobs  of 
the  people  of  Union  Carbide.  They  also  provide  the  giant 
carbon  and  graphite  electrodes  for  the  electric  arc  furnaces 
which  are  used  to  make  many  of  these  fine  steels. 


FREE:  /.rarn  more  about  the  intereslin/l  things  you 
use  every  day .  tf  'rile  for  the  illustrated  br>oklet“ Prod¬ 
ucts  and  Processes"  irhich  tells  how  science  and  in- 
dustryuse  L'nion  Carbide's -llloys. Carbons, Chemicals, 
Gases,  and  Plastics  in  creating  things  for  you.  ITrite 
for  free  booklet  K. 


Union  Carbide 

AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 


30  EAST  42ND  STREET 


[Tffl 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Trade-marked  Products  of  Alloys,  Carbons.  Chemicals.  Gases,  and  Plastics  include 

ElectROMET  Alloys  and  Metals  •  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  •  NATIONAL  Carbons  •  AcHESON  Electrodes 
Linde  Oxygen  •  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  •  Evereadv  Flashlights  and  Batteries 
Prestone  and  Trek  Anti-Freezes  •  Bakelite.Krene,  and  Vinylite  Plastics  •  Pyrofax  Gas  •  Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals 


Low-cost  1-paper  coverage 
of  a  “high-spot" 
Michigan  market! 


Kalamazoo  is  a  Sales  Management 
"high-spot”  Michigan  market  that 
rates  an  "A”  on  any  advertiser’s 
schedule.  Nothing  saturates  a  market 
like  a  good  newspaper  .  .  .  and  the 
Kalamazoo  Gazette  really  pours  it 
on  .  .  .  34,534  copies  for  35,005 
families  in  the  county  .  .  .  plus 
heavy  merchandisable  coverage  of 


the  rest  of  the  200,000  trading  area. 
The  Booth-puhlished  Kalamazoo 
Gazette  is  one  of  the  lowest  rate- 
per  •  line  -  per  •  thousand  papers  in 
America.  Don’t  forget  .  .  .  you 
can  select  your  markets  with  news¬ 
papers.  Select  a  Booth  market  and 
you  get  a  great  market  and  a 
great  paper! 


43,902  daily  net  paid 


For  Jurther  facts,  call — 


.  A.  H.  Kuch, 

110  E.  42nd  StrHt, 

Ntw  York  17.  New  York) 
Mnrray  HNI  8-7232 


The  John  E.  Lntz  Co.; 
435  N.  Michitan  Avonni 
Chicaio  11,  Illinois, 
Suporior  7-46t0 


Kalamazoo  Gazette 


one  of  A  Booth  Michigan  newspapers 
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^lAJkat  Our  l^eacte 


Progress  Comes  in 
Little  Pieces 


In  its  issue  of  October  20,  1945,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  said : 

“Someday  you’re  going  to  walk  into 
your  favorite  food  store  and  help  yourself 
to  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  just  the  way 
you  buy  breakfast  food  and  canned  goods 
today.” 

The  article  told  the  story  of  the  “Col¬ 
umbus  Experiment,”  originated  by  A  &  P 
in  cooperation  with  Ohio  State  Univers¬ 
ity,  to  determine  the  benefits  of  consumer- 
size  packaging  and  constant  refrigeration 
in  the  movement  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  from  farm  to  table. 

Recently  the  National  Produce  Pack¬ 
aging  Association  held  its  first  annual 
convention  at  Columbus — in  tribute  to 
the  now-famed  “experiment.”  Reports 
on  the  state  of  this  new  industry  were 
practically  unnoticed  as  news,  but  they 
had  a  lot  of  meaning.  Members  heard 
that: 

More  than  1,000  individual  com¬ 
panies  are  now  engaged  in  the  pre¬ 
packaging  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

Approximately  3'/^  billion  pounds 
of  fresh  produce  were  pre-packaged 
in  1950. 

Savings  due  to  this  were  estimated  at 
167,000,000  pounds  of  food,  17,000,- 
000  man  hours  of  labor. 

Growing  consumer  acceptance  of 
pre-packaged  produce  indicates  the 
1945  prediction  is  well  on  the  way  to 
coming  true. 

Solutions  of  major  marketing  problems 
such  as  this  don’t  come  all  in  one  piece. 
They  come  gradually,  through  constant 
painstaking  research  of  the  type  that  has 
for  many  years  enabled  the  men  and 
women  of  A  &  P  to  do  the  nation’s  most 
efficient  job  of  food  distribution. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 


Hometown  Releases, 

Do  You  Want  Them? 

To  THE  Editor:  Our  office  is 
conducting  a  survey  to  determine 
the  relative  news  value  of  home¬ 
town  releases.  We  are  canvassing 
some  50  newspapers  with  the  spe¬ 
cific  aim  of  finding  out  whether 
papers  with  a  circulation  of  over 
50,000  will  use  a  story  of  this 
type. 

If  we  knew  in  advance  that  a 
paper  was  not  interested,  it  would 
save  us  the  time  of  preparing  the 
release  and  also  lighten  the  job 
of  the  city  editor. 

Morris  L.  Zimmerman, 
Major. 

Public  Information  Officer, 
Fourth  Infantry  Division, 
APO  39,  Postmaster,  N.  Y. 


Hot-weather  quote  in  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier:  “She’s 
no  good;  she  had  a  record  as  long 
as  my  arm,  reaching  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  North  Carolina.” 


Hysterical  History  recorded 
by  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Trib¬ 
une:  “Delving  into  American  his¬ 
tory  we  find  that  Mr.  Truman’s 
hysterical  background  is  the  same 
as  that  of  many  average  Ameri- 


Lost  Week-end  at  Windsor 
Castle,  as  described  by  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service:  “The  lucky 
25  guests  invited  to  spend  the  week 
at  Windsor  Castle  showed  up  last 
Monday  at  tea-time,  each  with 
several  drunks  for  a  five-day  stay.” 
■ 

Imbeciles  now  have  an  associa- 
ciation,  according  to  the  Butte 
(Mont.)  Miner,  which  announced: 
“Next  week,  the  Morons  will  hold 
their  annual  convention  at  Salt 
Lake  City.” 

■ 

Exotic  Auditor  described  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune:  “Blank  was 
a  young  accountant  in  Chicago  in 
1907  when  he  was  plantation 
owned  by  Americans  .  .  .  sent  to 
Mexico  as  an  auditor  of  a  splashed 
skirt  ending  in  a  swirl  of  white 
petticoat  ruffles.” 

■ 

Tarzan-strong  Firemen  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Daily  Star:  “Firemen  threw  ladder 
trucks  up  to  the  second  and  third 
stories  at  the  front  and  back  im¬ 
mediately  on  arrival.” 


Swell  Break 

To  THE  Editor:  City  Editor 
Jack  Cronin  and  I  were  mighty 
proud  of  the  swell  break  you  and 
Cincinnati  Correspondent  Harry 
Martin  gave  to  the  story  on  our 
local  Press-Medical  relations  on 
Page  30,  June  16.  I  have  already 
had  a  letter  from  Fred  M.  Learned 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
who  expressed  considerable  inter¬ 
est  in  die  story. 

Jim  Golden, 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer. 

You're  Welcome 

To  THE  Editor:  Please  accept 
the  thanks  of  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  for  the  excellent  man¬ 
ner  in  which  your  publication 
covered  our  Hartford  meeting. 

John  J.  Broughan, 
President,  NENAEA. 

Excellent  Condensation 
To  THE  Editor:  Please  let  me 
express  my  thanks  for  the  very 
fine  but  quite  unexpected  play  you 
gave  my  talk  before  the  Judicial 
Conference  in  New  Orleans  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  condensation  was  excellent¬ 
ly  done  and  I  hope  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  contained  in  it  will  be  of 
value  to  newsmen  elsewhere  when 
they  have  to  argue  our  side  of  the 
case. 

Bert  Struby, 

Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph. 

Service  in  Baghdad 
To  THE  Editor:  Among  our 
services  are  the  sale -and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  and  magazines. 
We  shall  therefore  be  glad  if  you 
would  insert  a  note  in  your  jour¬ 
nal  drawing  the  attention  of  pub¬ 
lishers  to  our  firm  and  request 
them  to  send  us  specimens  of  their 
publication  together  with  full  de¬ 
tails  regarding  subscription  and 
advertising  rates,  discounts  and 
commissions. 

Iraq  Advertising  Agency, 
Baghdad,  Iraq. 

Salute  to  Chicago 
To  THE  (Chicago)  Editor:  The 
good  work  you’ve  done  all  these 
years  on  the  Chicago  front  has  de¬ 
served  commendation — but  what  I 
particularly  want  to  speak  about 
right  now  is  the  fine  job  you  did 
on  coverage  of  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Cionference.  You  ran  all 
the  bases,  covered  adequately  and 
intelligently  everything  that  hap¬ 
pened. 

J.  D.  Raridan, 

Executive  Editor, 

Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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WESTCHESTER  FAMILIES 

have  the  highest 

EFFECTIVE  BUYING 
INCOME  IN  THE  U.S.!* 


WESTCHESTER  RETAIL, 
SALES  FOR  1950 
EXCEEDED  $726,700,000* 


1950  WESTCHESTER  PER  FAMILY 
RETAIL  SALES  WERE  OVER  28% 
HIGHER  THAN  U.  S.  AVERAGE* 


Mass  Concenfratlon  of  tremendous  buying  power  within  Westches* 
ter's  bounderies  makes  it  a  more  important  market  than  many  states 
•  .  .  proof  thereof  may  be  found  in  the  comparison  below: 

1950  RETAIL  SALES  ESTIMATES 


NE^rn 


sasaaEssKu 


KELLY  SMITH  COMPANY 


N«W  rO«(  .CHICA40  MTIOir  HlllAOfirMU  tOSTON  STtACUM  AtlANTA  .SAN  NUNCISCO  -Mi  -"tlltl 
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MEAT  PRICES . .  .  from  steer  to  steak 


\Caftle  are  not  all  beef . .  .  Beef  is  not  all  steak 

\  I  I 

\  ^  ^  . 


PorUrhoutt 

steak 


Rib  and 
rump  roatlt 


Hamburger, 
stew  beef 


RfTAIl 

IIS.  PRICE  TOTAL 
40  $1.05  $42.00 


50  .95  47.50 


80  .90  72.00 


70  .75  52.50 


100  .65  65.00 


160  .55  88.00 


40  .05  2.00 


1000  Ibse  Steer  ==  600  Ibse  Beef  =  540  lbs.  Retail  Cuts 

at  30^  per  lb.  at  47<  per  lb.  (including  shop  fats) 

Packer  pays  Retailer  pays  Consumer  pays 

$30055  $2825?*  $3695? 


To  insure  an  adequate  livestock  sup¬ 
ply,  returns  to  cattle  raisers  and 
feeders  must  cover  maintenance  of 
breeding  stock,  death  losses,  feed 
and  labor  costs,  land  use,  taxes,  in¬ 
terest,  supplies,  equipment  and  the 
other  expenses  for  the  three  full 
years  it  takes  to  produce  and  feed 
a  good-grade  steer. 


*Value  of  by-products,  such  as  hides, 
fats,  hair,  animal  feeds,  fertilizer, 
etc.,  typically  offsets  packers’  dress¬ 
ing,  handling  and  selling  expenses, 
so  that  the  beef  from  a  steer  normally 
sells  at  wholesale  for  less  than  the 
live  animal  cost. 


Retail  markup  must  cover  such  costs  as  rent, 
labor,  depreciation  on  equipment  and  fix¬ 
tures,  etc.,  as  well  as  shrinkage  in  weight  of 
beef  carcass  when  converted  into  retail 
cuts.  Prices  are  averaged.  In  some  stores 
they  were  lower.  In  some  charge-and- 
deliver  stores  or  in  high-cost  areas,  they 
were  higher. 


Based  on  market  reports  of  the  USD  A  for  good-grade  beef  steers  and  good-grade  carcass  beef,  Chicago  style  cutting,  and  on  aver¬ 
age  retail  prices  for  good-grade  meat,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Chicago,  during  1950. 

Naturally,  in  these  inflationary  times,  many  people  are  wondering  about  livestock  and  meat  prices. 

The  chart  above  answers  a  lot  of  questions  about  these  prices  during  times  when  the  law’  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  is  in  effect  and  full-scale  competition  is  hard  at  w’ork. 

It  shows  that  the  packer  sold  beef  for  less  than  he  paid  for  the  animal  on  the  hoof.  'Fhis  is  true 
most  of  the  time. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  efficiency  in  saving  by-products  as  well  as  meat — by-pro<luct8  such  as 
hides  for  leather,  pituitary  glands  for  insulin,  and  many,  many  others. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  meat  normally  moves  from  farmer  to  packer  to  store  at  a  lower 
service  cost  than  almost  any  other  food. 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE  Haadquartert,  Chicago  •  Membera  throughout  the  V.S. 
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Hunting  bigger 
advertising  scheduies? 


'■■I  I  ■  Get  a  better  shot  at  them 

with  your  advertising  in 

The  New  York  Times 


Our  mushrooming  defense  program  is  changing  production 
and  selling  plans  overnight . . .  making  alterations  in 
advertising  budgets  and  programs  a  virtual  necessity. 

That  means  . . . 

stronger  selling  by  you  to  make  sure  you  keep  your  media  story 


continually  before  both  advertisers  and  agency  executives. 


And,  with  promotion  costs  skyrocketing,  you  more  than  ever 
want  your  promotion  dollars  spent  wisely  and  efficiently. 

Your  sales  story  — told  in  The  New  York  Times  — goes  to  work 
for  you  among  both  advertisers  and  agency  executives. 

And  it  does  this  selling  job  not  only  in  New  York  — which  accounts 
for  70%  of  the  nation’s  advertising  billings  — but  also  in 
every  major  business  and  industrial  community  in  the  country. 
Moreover,  your  media  advertising  in  The  Times  can 
be  planned  to  fit  most  of  your  specific  sales  objectives, 
and  your  own  special  budget  requirements. 

Find  out,  today,  why  The  New  York  Times  carries  more 
media  promotion  than  any  other  U,  S.  newspaper.  Any  one  of 
our  offices  will  give  you  all  the  facts,  and  show  you 
how  inexpensively  you  can  reach  this  impiortant  agency 
and  advertiser  market. 


SJlje  Ijork 

"AU  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 

For  32  v«ars  first  in  advertising  In  the  world’s  first  market. 

Circulation  over  500,000  weekdoys,  1,100.000  Sundays 

New  York  I  229  West  43rd  Street  •  Boston:  140  Federal  Street 
Chicago:  333  North  Michigan  Avenue  *  Detroit:  Generol  Motors  Building 
Los  Angeles:  Sawyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co.,  612  South  Flower  Street 
Son  Francisco:  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co..  Russ  Building 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Higher  Advertising  Rates 
Imminent,  NAEA  Theme 


Newspapers  Are  Being  Compelled  thl^S’sTyelrs 
To  Gather  Increased  Revenue  ^‘“sburgh  headquarters 

can  continue  to  send  you  orders 
^  as  grocers  continue 

By  Oampbeil  Watson  to  ask  and  field  organization  mem- 

^  .  ...  bers  continue  to  endorse  your  ad- 

Denver — Sharp  increases  in  gained  $j6,000,000,  newspapers  vertising,”  he  said,  observing 

newspaper  advertising  revenues  registered  a  $54,000,000  gain:  frankly  that  “a  mighty  gazette  is 

were  labelled  an  Immediate  neces-  magazines  $24,000,000  and  “even  ^^t  mighty  to  us  unless  it  does  a 

sity  in  sessions  of  the  Newspaper  poor  doomed  AM  radio  increased  joj,  giving  us  business.” 
Advertising  Executives  Association  $15,000,000,”  said  Mr.  Barnes.  Pointing  to  a  50%  net  gain  in 

which  ended  here  June  27.  Newspapers  can  double  their  purchasing  power  and  to  17,400,- 

Upward  rate  revisions  were  selling  effectiveness  by  discarding  qoq  marriages  since  1940,  Mr. 


inevitable. 


revenue  discussions  stressed  needs  atomistic  selling  tactics,”  he  de 
for  increased  selling  efficiency,  new  dared. 


some  of  our  individualistic,  our  oimond  said  constant  market 
itomistic  selling  tactics,  he  de-  changes  are  a  warning  to  adver- 


sources  of  advertising,  and  the  “Newspapers  are  fighting  them-  difficult  to  deliver  markets.  He 
mobilization  of  sales  efforts.  selves  as  well  as  other  advertising  praised  the  food  editors  con- 

Rate  divisions  on  a  realistic  media  and  the  new  competition  of  ferences  and  termed  the  last  R.O.P. 
basis,  including  bringing  the  mil-  a  sharply  narrowed  gap  between  color  clinic  “the  finest  ever  done.” 
line  into  line  with  cost  increa^s  revenue  and  expense  to  result  a  challenee  to  orovide  more  co- 

c\Sr‘^^Sr';reTsLrof  t5^  operatSl  wis  sL" 

C.  Arthur  Weis,  treasurer  of  the  us  Sunday.  L^hner  ceneral  sales  manager 

xt  inuit  tMn  t  ninhfi-Dpmnrr/ii.  _ _ Lacnner,  general  sales  manager. 


C.  Arthur  Weis,  treasurer  of  the  us  Sunday. 
S{.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat.  “gut  ne\ 


:)t.  Louis  (MO.)  Olobe-uemocrat.  “gut  newspapers  should  remain  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  erocerv  di- 
Department  store  rates  are  so  atop  the  media  heap.  So  far  the  vision.  He  expressed  belief  his  sales 
low  that  the  wasting  of  space  is  phenomenal  gains  of  tv  have  not  oreanization  can  sell  more  tie  in 
virtually  encouraged,  charged  been  made  at  the  expense  of  other  °  ^ 

ayd.  Bedell,  ™,rch.„dl,i„g  ex-  Srpia' trATfu^e’Sed^Sr^^t:: 
■  expenditure  is  rising.  oand  erocerv  survevs  to  a  monthiv 


More  Cooperation  Asked 


penaiiure  is  rising.  pand  grocery  surveys  to  a  monthly 

Some  newspapers  are  making  basis  and  revise  route  lists  regu- 


Suggested  solutions  to  advertis-  no  attempt  to  make  newspaper  larly. 
ing  revenue  and  volume  problems  advertising  the  powerful  weapon  Newspapers  should  become  ac- 
included  the  development  of  color  it  can  be,  warned  Arthur  Dimond,  quainted  with  cooperative  con- 
and  of  tie-in  advertising,  intensive  advertising  manager  of  the  H.  J.  tracts  and  develop  tie-in  copy,  he 
development  of  accounts  and  im-  Heinz  Co.  which  has  invested  said,  charging  “too  much  attention 
proved  methods. 

Representatives  from  organiza-  . 
tions  placing  major  general  adver¬ 
tising  accounts  responded  with  de¬ 
mands  for  greater  newspaper  co¬ 
operation,  improved  methr^s  and 
service,  more  merchandising  aids 
and  for  the  right  to  claim  retail 
rates. 

Trend  of  the  discussions  caused 
W.  F.  Aycock,  Jr.,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  and  Post  Herald,  to 
refer  to  “the  inevitable  rate  in¬ 
creases  I  think  most  of  us  face  this 
Fall”  in  prefacing  his  Resolutions 
Committee  report.  But  resolutions 
were  devoted  exclusively  to  thanks 
for  those  responsible  for  a  Summer 
conference  termed  outstanding  and 
far  surpassing  any  other. 

No  Threat  from  TV 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
urged  a  realistic  view  of  television, 
pointing  out  that  15  years  ago 
prophets  of  doom  made  sinailar  bIG  FOUR  at  NAEA  convention  in  Denver  Left  to  right — George 
forecasts  about  radio  cutting  into  g.  Steele,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  Louis  E.  Heindel,  Madison  (Wis.) 
newspaper  linage.  While  television  Newspapers;  Laurence  T.  Knott,  Chicago  (Hi.)  Sun-Times;  and  Robert 
tripled  its  volume  last  year  and  C.  Pace,  Danville,  III. 


tisers,  and  added  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  deliver  markets.  He 


RELAXING,  more  or  less,  at  ad¬ 
men’s  conference  is  Paul  C. 
Smith,  general  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
recently  relumed  from  world  tour. 

is  paid  to  milline  rates.” 

“Selling  is  a  science,  and  you 
have  taken  the  first  step.  Like  a 
baby,  you  are  just  beginning  to 
walk,”  he  exclaimed.  A  new  cou¬ 
pon  season  just  opening  gives  fresh 
tie-in  opportunities,  he  observed. 

Mr.  Lachner’s  list  of  51  “for 
free”  cooperative  aids  extended  by 
the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  which 
presented  a  Miss  Palmolive  popu¬ 
larity  contest,  drew  fire.  Two  floor 
speakers  retorted  their  rates  do  not 
justify  such  cooperation  and  point¬ 
ed  to  multiplied  demands  for  mer¬ 
chandising  and  special  services. 

Extension  of  the  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  to  national  advertisers 
contracting  to  use  space  over  90- 
day  periods  was  proposed  by  j 
W.  A.  Blees,  vicepresident  and  j 
general  sales  manager,  Crosley  | 
Division  of  Avco  Manufacturing  | 
Co.  ' 

“If  you  don’t  stop  charging  na-  | 
tional  rates  you  will  force  the  use 
of  radio  and  television,”  Mr.  Blees  I 
declared.  “You  must  protect  com-  ■ 
panics  who  want  to  go  in  and  | 
really  organize.” 

The  proposal  came  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  value  of  continuity  of 
Advertising  and  of  planned  adver¬ 
tising  in  coordination  with  local 
outlets. 

“Planned  advertising,  described 
as  an  extending  operation  likely  ' 
to  revolutionize  advertising  in  the 
appliance  business,  results  in 

(Continued  on  page  61)  u 
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2  Papers  Combined 
At  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Lake  Charles,  La.^The  Lajie  operation  so  that  Lake  Charies  will 
Charles  Southwest  Citizen  was  continue  to  have  two  daily  news- 
merged  Saturday,  June  23,  with  papers.” 

the  Lake  Charles  American  Press.  No  purchase  price  was  dis- 
It  will  continue  to  be  published,  closed.  The  Citizen  made  the  first 
on  a  five-weekday  and  combined  announcement  of  the  merger,  say- 
Sunday  basis.  Publisher  Thomas  B.  ing:  “The  management  of  the  Citi- 
Shearman  of  the  American  Press  zen  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  said  that 
announced.  the  constant  increase  of  newspaper 

Both  papers  will  ultimately  be  publishing  costs  across  the  country 
published  from  one  building,  al-  today  has  necessitated  the  merger, 
though  front  office  staffs  may  be  The  sharp  hike  in  newsprint  prices 
separately  housed  for  the  time  be-  and  other  publishing  essentials 
ing,  Mr.  Shearman  said.  The  Citi-  have  made  it  impossible  to  break 
zen  is  nearing  its  second  anni-  even  under  the  present  competi- 
versay.  The  American  Press  is  56  tive  situation.” 
years  old.  Under  the  general  management 

Although  complete  details  of  the  of  Loyal  Phillips,  the  Citizen 
joint  operation  remained  to  be  showed  a  substantial  gain  in  ad- 
worked  out,  these  points  were  set  vertising  linage  for  five  months  of 
forth  in  the  publisher’s  announce-  1951  over  the  corresponding  pe- 
ment:  riod  of  1950.  The  paper  has 

1 —  ^The  American  Press  will  be  reached  a  total  of  2,541,231  lines 

published  afternoons,  Monday  through  May  this  year,  Mr.  Phil- 
through  Friday.  lips  reported.  This  was  a  gain  of 

2 —  The  Southwest  Citizen  will  913,962  lines  over  1950,  and  the 

be  published  mornings,  Tuesday  Citizen  trailed  the  American  Press 
through  Saturday.  by  about  300,000  lines. 

3 —  The  two  papers  will  be  com-  The  Citizen  sells  for  10c  a  copy, 
i  bined  in  the  Sunday  morning  edi-  Under  the  new  setup,  subscription 


No  Quizzing  of  Reporter  Who  Is  Accused  of  'A  Crime* 

Even  as  the  2,100,000-word  hearing  on  General  Mac  Arthur’s  ouster 
slowed  down  to  a  publicity  release  some  Congressmen  entertained 
the  idea  of  examining  Anthony  Leviero,  New  York  Times  reporter, 
to  try  to  find  out  who  gave  him  the  summary  of  President  'Truman’s 
Wake  Island  conference  with  the  General.  Senator  Hickenlooper 
choked  off  the  move.  He  observed  there  is  no  federal  law  giving 
immunity  to  a  reporter  to  refrain  from  divulgit^  the  source  of  his 
information  but  the  reporter  could  probably  decline  to  give  any  such 
information  on  the  ground  of  “self-incrimination.”  To  publish  a 
top  secret  document,  though,  was  “a  crime,”  the  Senator  declared. 

Study  of  Ccuiels  on  Some  Agenda  As  Newsprint? 

NEWSPRINT  is  not  specified;  nor  is  any  particular  product 
mentioned,  but  the  United  States  has  formally  suggested  that 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
should  include  cartels  and  monopolies  in  its  agenda  next 
month.  The  U.  S.  memorandum  points  out  that  "such  prac¬ 
tices"  could  harm  the  program  for  helping  underdeveloped 
countries.  Newsprint  supply  and  distribution  are  scheduled  to 
be  priority  topics  for  the  Council.  * 

Panel  Reported  to  Favor  Wage  Control  Exemption 
The  Special  Panel  appointed  by  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  to 
study  removal  of  wage  controls  in  industries,  such  as  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing,  where  there  are  no  price  controls,  will  submit  its  report  on 
or  about  July  5.  Meanwhile,  information  has  leaked  out  that  the 
majority  of  the  panel  will  recommend  such  exemption.  Woodruff 
Randolph,  president  of  International  Typographical  Union,  is  one  of 
the  two  labor  members  of  the  panel. 


Newspapermen's  Views  Sought  on  Official  Morals 


tion. 

4 — The  present  Citizen  staff  will 
be  “considerably  abbreviated.” 

The  announcement  said:  “Every 
possible  effort  will  be  made  to 
continue  to  give  Lake  Charles  two 
newspapers.  Whether  or  not  this 
is  economically  feasible  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  same  problems  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  South¬ 
west  Citizen  to  continue  publish¬ 
ing  on  a  competitive  basis  still 
must  be  solved  if  the  joint  opera¬ 
tion  is  to  be  successful.” 

Mr.  Shearman  added  that  “in 
these  times  of  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  publishing  costs,  even  the  joint 
operation  of  two  newspapers  in  a 
city  the  size  of  Lake  Charles  is  an 
economic  venture.  For  it  to  be  a 
success  will  require  the  full  co¬ 
operation  of  our  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers,  as  well  as  the  staffs  of 
the  two  newspapers.  We  hope  and 
trust  that  we  will  have  that  co- 
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rates  for  morning-Sunday  or  eve- 
ning-Sunday  will  be  $1.25  a  month 
and  for  all  three  editions  it  will 
be  $2  a  month. 

■ 

Arlington  (Va.)  Dailies 
Merged  by  Carlin 

Arlington,  Va.  —  Purchase  of 
the  Arlington  Sun  by  the  Arling¬ 
ton  Daily  and  merger  of  the  two 
newspapers  as  the  Daily  Sun  be¬ 
came  effective  Thursday,  June  28 
The  announcement  was  made  in 
a  joint  statement  by  C.  C.  Carlin, 
Jr.,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Arlington  Daily,  and  Howard  B. 
Bloomer,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Arling¬ 
ton  Sun  and  president  of  the  Sun 
Press  Corp. 

Mr.  Carlin  bought  the  name, 
good-will,  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  contracts  of  the  Sun.  The  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  newspapers  is 
expected  to  provide  the  Daily  Sun 
with  a  net  paid  circulation  of 
11,000. 

Mr.  Carlin  is  also  president  of 
the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette. 

"Hie  publishers  said  economic 
conditions  have  made  the  Arling¬ 
ton  merger  necessary.  The  Sun 
was  founded  in  1935  and  the  Daily 
in  1940. 

■ 

Reverts  to  Weekly 

The  Coleman  (Tex.)  Daily 
Democrat-Voice  has  reverted  to  a 
weekly  and  will  issue  on  Tuesday. 
The  Coleman  County  Chronicle, 
formerly  semi-weekly,  will  revert 
to  weekly  and  issue  on  Thursday. 
■ 

Price  Up  irom  4c  to  5c 

Providence,  R.  I. — Rising  costs 
of  production  have  forced  the 
Providence  Journal  to  raise  its 
price  from  4c  to  5c  per  copy. 


The  Senate  Sub-Committee  investigating  morals  in  government 
heard  from  two  newspapermen:  Marquis  Childs,  the  United  Feature 
columnist,  and  Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Mr.  Childs  gave  a  discourse  on  phases  of  government  in 
which  he  has  detected  loopholes  for  unethical  practices.  Mr.  Canham 
offered  newspapers  as  “powerful  allies”  to  a  commission  charged  with 
overseeing  governmental  ethics.  Newspapers,  as  institutions,  go  on 
indefinitely,  he  reminded,  whereas  Congressional  committees,  etc., 
peter  out.  The  editor  also  declared  the  newspapers  themselves,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  sports  departments,  could  stand  a  “hard  look”  and  some 
housecleaning. 


Hears!  Station  License  Renewal  Just  Gets  By 

WBAL,  the  llearst  radio  station  in  Baltimore  that  set  off 
all  the  furore  known  as  the  Blue  Book  in  1946,  has  finally 
won  renewal  of  its  license,  by  a  3-2  decision  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  In  one  stage  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  dating  hack  to  1945,  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen, 
the  columnists,  set  up  the  Public  Service  Radio  Corp.,  and 
filed  for  WBAL’s  channel.  FCC  Chairman  Wayne  Coy 
favored  giving  it  to  them  because  "they  do  not  publish  any 
newspaper  and  have  no  other  broadcast  interests.” 


Personal  Jottings  from  Capitol  Hill 

Marian  Reed,  who  has  been  assistant  to  King  Features  Columnist 
George  Dixon  for  several  years,  has  transferred  to  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers  bureau.  .  .  .  Frank  Rogers,  Los  Angeles  News  correspondent 
here  since  1945,  has  joined  the  Western  Oil  and  Gas  Association  as 
Washington  representative  instead  of  returning  to  the  city  staff.  .  .  . 
Ernest  E.  Johnson,  former  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Negro  Press,  is  now  writing  for  the  Voice  of  America. 

V  V  V 

National  Production  Authority  has  appointed  lohn  W.  Maloney, 
a  vicepresident  of  Hoberg  Paper  Mills  in  Wisconsin,  as  director  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Division.  G.  J.  Ticoulat  is  moving  to  the  Chemical, 
Rubber  and  Forest  Products  Bureau  as  deputy  assistant  administrator. 

'News'  from  Dept,  of  Defense  Is  Frightening  Mistake 

A  FATHER  AND  MOTHER,  smiling  unworriedly  at  a  telegram  notifying 
them  that  their  only  son  is  missing  in  action  in  Korea  certainly  super- 
cedes’the  traditional  definitions  of  news.  On  June  12,  their  son’s  24th 
birthday,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shirley  D.  Mayers  were  officially  notified  that 
Pfe  Dan  D.  Mayers  had  been  missing  in  action  in  Korea  since  May  18. 
However  they  had  already  received  several  letters  from  him,  dated 
subsequent  to  that  date,  proving  him  O.  K.,  one  of  which  explained  the 
frightening  mistake  made  by  the  Defense  Department.  This  was  con¬ 
firmed  this  week  by  a  second  official  wire  to  the  Mayers. 
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Guild  Raps  Suspensions, 
Seeks  ‘Life-Saving’  Parleys 


ANG  Delegates  Also  Call  Upon  U.  S. 
To  Make  Loans  for  Newsprint  Mills 

By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. — After  hearing 
their  president  indict  Jhe  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star- 
Times  for  “murder”  of  that  news¬ 
paper,  delegates  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  convention  here 
this  week  proposed  conferences 
with  publishers  and  leaders  of 
other  unions  “in  an  effort  to  keep 
American  newspapers  alive.” 

The  convention  also  urged  the 
Federal  government  to  make  low- 
interest  loans  available  for  estab¬ 
lishment  of  newsprint  mills  in  this 
country. 

Boston  Propositions 

Resolutions  covering  both  these 
subjects  were  offered  by  John  H. 
Thompson  of  the  Boston  delega¬ 
tion.  His  newsprint  resolution 
declared  “a  newsprint  monopoly  is 
driving  American  newspapers  to 
the  wall  by  extortionate  price  pol¬ 
icies.” 

The  adopted  resolution  urged 
the  government  make  “money 
available  to  private  interests,  at 
particularly  low  rates  of  interest 
which  will  be  able  to  supply  .Amer¬ 
ican  publishers  with  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  newsprint  at  a  fair  price.” 

The  growing  anxiety  of  dele¬ 
gates  over  the  suspension  of  news¬ 
papers  was  reflected  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  which  urged  top  officers  of  the 
Guild  to  confer  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso- 
riation. 

The  resolution  said: 

“The  tragic  death  of  the  St. 
Louis  Star-Times  is  only  the  latest 
in  a  long  line  of  such  deaths  in 
the  daily  newspaper  field. 

“These  failures  are  wiping  out 
the  jobs  of  Guild  members,  killing 
the  hope  of  a  free  and  competi¬ 
tive  press  in  America  and  fasten¬ 
ing  the  dead  hand  of  monopoly 
on  the  life  of  our  communities.” 

Local  Parleys  Advised 

The  delegates  resolved  “that  this 
convention  instruct  its  top  officers 
to  initiate  conferences,  on  a  na¬ 
tional  level,  with  the  leaders  of 
other  international  unions  in  the 
industry,  and  with  the  ANPA  or 
any  other  representative  group  of 
American  publishers.” 

It  also  advised  “local  Guild  of¬ 
ficers  to  call  similar  conferences 
in  local  situations  where  the 
danger  of  merger  or  failure  exists, 
to  the  end  that,  by  a  meeting  of 
minds,  ways  and  means  may  be 
devised  to  keep  American  news¬ 
papers  alive,  and,  by  so  doing, 
to  keep  Guild  members  working  at 
their  chosen  profession.” 

A  special  resolution  commended 


the  New  York  Times  on  the  lOOth 
anniversary  of  its  founding  and 
noted:  “The  Times  has  set  new 
and  distinguished  standards  of  in¬ 
dependent  journalism  and  per¬ 
forms  a  unique  service  today.” 

The  convention  also  extended 
congratulations  to  the  New  York 
Post,  now  preparing  for  the  sesqui- 
centennial  anniversary  of  its 
founding  in  1801. 

The  18th  annual  convention 
was  marked  by  little  controversy 
on  the  floor. 

The  first  brief  flareup  occurred 
Thursday  when  several  delegates 
questioned  the  financial  aspects  of 
the  report  of  the  Political  Action 
Committee. 

Several  delegates  warned  that 
on  a  local  basis  ANG  political  ac¬ 
tion  has  been  meager  and  they 
wanted  to  know  more  specifically 
what  amount  of  national  guild 
funds  would  be  used  by  PAC. 

It  was  pointed  out,  however,  by 
President  Harry  Martin  that  the 
finance  committee  would  have  to 
pass  on  the  amount  of  money 
allotted  and  the  convention,  in 
turn,  would  have  to  approve  that 
group’s  recommendations. 

Earlier,  the  delegates  heard  a 
warning  by  Tilford  Dudley,  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  the  CIO-PAC, 
that  the  Guild  is  a  “sitting  duck” 
for  alleged  anti-union  action  un¬ 
less  it  became  more  interested  in 
the  federal  legislative  program. 

As  a  prelude  to  re-nominating 
him.  the  delegates  resolved  that 
President  Martin  continue  his  ser¬ 


vice  with  the  Economic  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Administration  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Martin  said  inflation  had 
“robbed”  Guildsmen  of  their  gains 
in  wages.  He  also  warned  that 
because  of  the  rise  in  prices,  ne¬ 
gotiating  committees  may  ask  for 
as  high  as  $138  for  the  experience 
brackets. 

With  reference  to  the  Scranton 
wage  goal  of  1946,  Mr.  Martin 
asserted: 

“A  hundred  dollars  is  no  longer 
a  hundred  dollars.  Somehow  we 
have  been  robbed.” 

Mr.  Martin  stressed  that  inter¬ 
national  unionism  was  important 
to  American  labor.  In  that  re¬ 
spect,  the  ANG  Officers’  report 
stated: 

“The  decade  that  ends  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Convention  brought  the 
Guild  into  its  own  in  the  realm 
of  international  affairs.” 

The  report  said  it  recognized 
“the  essentially  phony  aspects  of 
the  entire  stabilization  program,” 
and  it  served  notice  that  the 
Guild  would  not  abide  by  wage 
controls  because  newspapers  were 
not  subject  to  price  ceilings. 

“The  lEB  (International  Execu¬ 
tive  Board,  which  met  several  days 
before  the  convention  put  the 
Guild  on  record  as  demanding 
complete  exemption  from  wage 
controls,”  the  report  continued.” 

The  Officers  also  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  trend  of  suspensions 
and  consolidations  of  newspapers. 

Mr.  Martin  declared  the  closing 
of  the  St  Louis  Star-Times  was 
“murder,”  throwing  more  than 
200  Guildsmen  out  of  work  and 
was  actuated  by  management’s 
“fear  of  the  future”  and  the  rise 
•  in  price  of  newsprint. 


TREASURER  Ralph  Novak  who 
is  a  leading  candidate  for  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  ANG. 

“Ten  days  ago  today,  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  a  murder  was 
committed — good  newspaper  was 
killed.  Without  any  warning  what¬ 
soever,  and  without  any  rhyme  or 
reason  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find  acceptable,  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times  was  destroyed,”  Mr.  Martin 
asserted. 

“More  than  500  employes,  in¬ 
cluding  some  244  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  were 
thrown  out  of  work  as  this  well- 
edited,  widely  popular  and  highly- 
profitable  newspaper  was  sold  into 
extinction. 

“St.  Louis,  long  one  of  the  best 
newspaper  towns  in  America,  sud¬ 
denly  became  a  city  with  only  one 
paper  in  the  morning  field  and  one 
in  the  afternoon.  In  one  long  mur¬ 
derous  stride,  it  moved  half  the 
way  toward  complete  monopoly. 

“Try  as  one  might,  nobody  has 
been  able  to  put  a  good  coat  of 
sugar  on  this  barefaced,  selfish  and 
wanton  slaughtering  of  a  free  and 
independent  newspaper. 

“Nowhere  do  I  find  any  claim 
that  the  Star-Times  was  losing 
money.  On  the  contrary,  this  pa¬ 
per  itself  was  on  the  verge  of 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


MR.  PRESIDENT — Harry  Martin  studies  a  committee  report  with  Ralph  Rosenberger,  Allentown  (Pa.)' 
Chronicle;  Charles  Leveroni,  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald;  and  Charles  Hostetler,  Toledo  (O.)  Blade. 
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'Murder'  in  St.  Louis 

continued  from  page  9 


trying  to  buy  one  of  its  competi¬ 
tors  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

“It  had  raised  the  capital  need¬ 
ed  for  such  a  purchase.  This  man¬ 
agement  was  seeking  a  television 
station  and  had  already  bought 
and  paid  for  equipment  necessary 
to  such  an  operation. 

“This  management  had  bought 
and  paid  for  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  expensive  newspaper  plants 
in  America.  This  management  had 
even  been  on  the  verge  of  expand¬ 
ing  its  activities  to  include  the 
publication  of  a  Sunday  paper.” 

Mr.  Martin  charged  that  the 
Star-Times  “died  of  fright.” 

"This  is  murder,”  he  said,  ‘‘cow¬ 
ardly,  cold-blooded  murder  for 
money.  Many  things  have  been 
killed  in  this  world  over  cash,  but 
it  is  a  sorry  situation  indeed  when 
a  newspaper,  a  successful  going 
concern,  can  be  choked  to  death 
for  more  and  more  millions  to  line 
the  pockets  of  a  craven  manage¬ 
ment.’ 


Eubanks  Describes  Plan 
For  National  Labor  Daily 

Crystallizing  a  deep  concern  of 
the  ANG  delegates  over  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  newsprint,  Sam  B. 
Eubanks,  in  his  farewell  address 
as  executive  vicepresident,  charged 
publishers  with  irresponsibility  in 
protecting  their  sources  of  raw 
Materials. 

He  said  the  ANG's  report  on 
newsprint  in  1948  warned  man¬ 
agement  that  it  must  do  something 
about  the  problem  but  the  advice 
was  ignored. 

“However,”  he  said,  “since  the 
new  rise  in  newsprint  prices,  we 
have  received  requests  for  the 
1948  rejwrt. 

“Publishers  have  not  only  been 
indifferent  to  their  responsibility  to 
their  communities,  they  have  been 
indifferent  to  the  protection  of 
their  own  properties.” 

Bar  to  Pension  Plans 

He  said  many  more  newspapers 
would  have  pension  plans  for 
Guild  workers  if  profits  had  not 
been  drained  by  hikes  in  news¬ 
print  prices. 

“Do  you  think  for  one  minute,” 
he  said,  “that  the  American  steel 
industry  could  have  grown  the 
way  it  has  if  it  did  not  protect  the 
sources  of  iron  ore?' 

“Yet,  the  great  publishers  of 
this  country  are  in  the  position  of 
not  knowing  one  day  or  the  next 
whether  they  will  get  newsprint 
and  what  price  they  will  pay.” 

Mr.  Eubanks  devoted  a  major 
portion  of  his  address  to  plans  for 
a  national  labor  daily.  He  plans 
to  devote  full  time  to  the  project. 

$50,000  Profit  in  Pittsburgh 

This  “Project  X”  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  Pittsburgh  Daily 
Reporter,  which  was  put  out  by 
unions  during  the  suspension  of 
the  city’s  three  dailies  last  Fall. 

The  Pittsburgh  Guild  and  1 1 


AFL  newspaper  unions  formed  a 
publishing  corporation  at  that 
time  and  this  has  never  been  dis¬ 
solved.  The  paper  was  in  existence 
for  34  days  and  Mr.  Eubanks  cited 
a  profit  of  $50,000  as  an  example 
of  what  a  daily  labor  paper  might 
accomplish. 

Wages  on  the  Pittsburgh  Daily 
Reporter  were  paid  for  only  two 
weeks.  Delegates  pointed  out  that 
on  a  regulation  labor  daily  set-up 
expenses  would  not  be  high  as  in 
the  Pittsburgh  case. 

The  Officers  Report  on  Press 
Expansion  said  the  daily  might 
also  serve  as  “pilot  operation”  for 
other  union  newspapers. 

“From  it,”  the  report  stated, 
“might  grow  the  newspapers  of 
general  circulation  for  which  many 
unions  have  been  asking  in  recent 
years. 

“Most  of  those  interested  in  the 
National  Reporter  regard  this  ini¬ 
tial  venture  as  a  necessary  prelim¬ 
inary  step  in  that  direction. 

“Such  possibilities  give  hope  for 
a  reversal  of  the  trend  to  fewer 
and  fewer  newspapers,  more  mo¬ 
nopoly  cities,  and  declining  job 
opportunities  which  has  character¬ 
ized  the  newspaper  industry  for 
many  years. 

“Present  conditions  and  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  past  year  verify 
the  wisdom  of  last  year’s  conven¬ 
tion  action  in  making  press  expan¬ 
sion  a  matter  of  importance  equal 
to  and  part  of  the  matters  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  and  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

The  first  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Press  Expansion,  presented 
by  Joe  Rosenthal,  San  Francisco, 
revealed  that  it  is  the  aim  of 
Newspaper  Unions  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  to  finance  the  paper  with  a 
$500,000  bond  issue. 

“It  is  the  purpose  of  this  cor¬ 
poration,”  the  report  added,  “to 
reconstitute  its  board  of  directors 
to  consist  of  15  trustees  represent¬ 
ing  15  bona-fide  international 
unions,  each  holding  an  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  amount  of  the  cap¬ 
ital  stock. 

“The  corporation  plans  a  na¬ 
tional  labor  paper  of  eight  stand¬ 
ard-size  pages  to  be  published  five 
days  each  week.  Elicitation  of 
advertising  is  not  contemplated. 
Operating  costs  are  to  be  met  by 
revenue  from  subscriptions. 

“The  corporation  reports  the 
paper  will  be  self-sustaining  on  the 
basis  of  revenue  from  approxi¬ 
mately  30,000  subscriptions  at  $20 
per  year.” 


ACCORDING  to  the  usual  lineup, 
left  to  right,  they  are:  Joe  Rosen¬ 
thal,  of  San  Francisco,  famed  Iwo 
Jima  lensman;  Joseph  Martin  of 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  and 
Lillian  Thane  of  Toronto. 


members  of  the  Guild  can  be  good 
trade  unionists  without  slanting 
labor  news. 

“Any  publisher  who  thinks  re¬ 
porters  slant  labor  news  should  sit 
in  on  my  press  conferences.  Guild 
reporters  often  give  the  president 
of  the  CIO  a  rough  time.” 

Mr.  Murray  said  the  Guild  had 
made  great  strides  since  its  afflia- 
tion  with  the  CIO,  but  he  warned 
that  high  prices  had  wiped  out 
some  of  the  gains  in  wages. 

“No  good  trade  unionist  would 
say  that  business  should  not  make 
a  profit,”  he  said,  “but  I  don’t 
think  the  free  enterprise  system 
should  be  used  to  extort.” 


FROM  FARAWAY  places  to 
Pittsburgh  come  Fred  Hummel, 
left,  of  Los  Angeles  guild,  and  Dr. 
Guillermo  Rubiera,  president  of 
the  Cuban  National  Society  of 
Journalists. 


teacher  at  Duquesne  University, 
said  ANG  was  “rugged”  and  has 
“cut  itself  free  from  subversive  in¬ 
fluence.” 

“You  can  do  more  for  democ¬ 
racy  than  any  other  union  in  the 
United  States,”  he  counseled  the 
largest  number  of  delegates,  more 
than  250.  that  has  ever  attended 
an  ANGA  meeting. 


ANG  Is  Commended 
For  Severing  Moscow  Tie 

The  Guild  was  the  first  union 
in  this  country  to  fall  for  the 
Communist  propaganda  line  and 
infiltration  and  the  first  to  free  it¬ 
self  from  Moscow’s  influence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Catholic  priest  who 
addressed  the  opening  session  of 
the  18th  annual  convention. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Owen  Rice, 
parish  priest  of  what  is  probably 
the  most  strongly  unionized  coun¬ 
ty  in  America — Allegheny — and  a 


“Long  may  it  function  to  serve 
the  people  of  the  United  States,” 
he  said. 

CIO  Chief  Praises  Red  Ouster 

Philip  Murray,  president  of  the 
CIO  and  United  Steel  Workers  of 
America,  also  commended  the 
Guild  for  “throwing  the  Commu¬ 
nists  out.” 

“The  manner  in  which  the 
Guild  has  handled  Communist  in¬ 
filtration,”  he  said,  “refutes  the 
representations  on  that  score  made 
by  your  employers. 

“You  can  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  Communists  no  longer 
have  any  voice  in  your  national 
councils,  and  you  did  it  without 
outside  help. 

“Now,  we  can  stop  talking  about 
them  at  these  conventions  and  get 
on  with  the  job  of  more  effective 
collective  bargaining.” 

Speaking  for  the  first  time  to  an 
ANG  convention  and  making  the 
first  major  address  since  his  re¬ 
cent  illness,  Mr.  Murray  said 


Scripps-Howard  Council 
Says  Strike  Was  Helpful 

“Inflation  has  changed  the  $100 
minimum  wage  goal  figures  to 
$138.40,  in  terms  of  current  dol¬ 
lars,  it  was  assured  in  the  Officers’ 
Report. 

The  guild  was  advised  “to  con¬ 
tinue  its  campaign  within  its  own 
membership  and  through  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  contractual  provisions  for 
pension  and  welfare  plans.” 

The  Wire  Service  Council  urged 
that  efforts  be  pressed  to  eliminate 
teletype  machine  operation  by 
newsmen  and  the  six-day  work 
week  in  the  International  News 
Service. 

The  report  counselled  ANG  to 
increase  its  wire  service  organiza¬ 
tion  overseas  and  that  a  third  in¬ 
ternational  representative  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  concentrate  on  wire 
services  other  than  the  Associated 
Press.  The  report  urged  immediate 
accent  on  United  Press  and  in¬ 
creasing  cooperation  with  affiliated 
trade  unions  and  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  wire  services. 

Would  Hit  at  Overtime 
The  report  urged  that  the  guild 
should  adopt  a  vigorous  campaign 
to  enforce  overtime  provisions  of 
contracts  with  wire  services.  It 
charged  that  there  have  been  some 
violations  in  that  respect  by  man¬ 
agement. 

The  Scripps  Howard  Chain 
Council  reported  it  will  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  possibility 
of  negotiating  a  group  pension 
agreement.  Reviewing  its  Scripps- 
Howard  relations,  the  Council 
stated: 

“Following  the  very  successful 
strike  last  year  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  unit, 
record  gains  were  made  in  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  by  other  units 
and  locals  throughout  country. 

“The  New  York  strike  very  ef¬ 
fectively  broke  Scripps-Howard 
resistance,  not  only  to  demands 
for  increased  wages,  but  to  the 
equally  important  demands  for  job 
protection,  a  measure  of  union 
security  and  other  benefits. 

“Once  the  logjam  was  broken 
in  New  York,  Scripps-Howard 
resistance  weakened  in  other  cities, 
notably  in  Columbus  and  Cincin¬ 
nati,  San  Francisco  and  more  re¬ 
cently  in  Indianapolis. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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TV  Making  Inroads 
On  Classified  Section 


By  Herbert  W.  Tushingham 

Montreal — Television  is  mak-  ington  Star.  Past  President  Walter 
ing  serious  inroads  into  two  major  S.  Campbell  automatically  becomes 
classified  advertising  classifications  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
— used  cars  and  real  estate,  dele-  tors,  as  does  Lester  Ricketts, 
gates  to  the  31st  annual  conven-  Greensboro  (N.  C.  )  Record, 
tion  of  the  Association  of  News-  newly  appointed  chairman  of  tlie 
paper  Classified  Advertising  Man-  Board  of  Advisors.  Hal  Watson, 
agers  were  told  this  week.  Montreal  Star;  I.  Weinstein, 

TV  Glamour  Shreveport  Times,  and  T.  Frank 

In  a  session  on  ‘"Competing  Me-  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 

dia,”  Larry  Keller,  Cincinnati  Post,  continue  as  ANCAM  directors, 
suggested  television  is  profiting  68  New  .Members 

from  the  advantage  of  being  able  Formal  progress  reports  of  of- 
to  offer  “glamour  advertising.”  He  ficers  and  committee  chairmen  in¬ 
cited  the  example  of  a  local  dealer  eluded  the  following  highlights: 
who  sponsored  a  one-hour  iv  the  announcement  of  a  total  mem- 
show,  acting  as  his  own  commer-  bership  of  over  540,  including  68 
cial  announcer.  Despite  a  drop  in  new  members  added  in  the  past 
sales  resulting  from  the  diverting  year;  assistance  in  the  develop- 
of  a  good  part  of  the  classified  ad-  ment  of  classified  advertising  in 
vertising  dollar  to  tv,  the  dealer’s  smaller  newspapers  through  the 
vanity  led  him  to  continue  his  per-  combined  efforts  of  the  Consulting 
sonal  video  appearances  until  the  Committee  composed  of  over  150 
Post  developed  an  advertising  lay-  CAMs;  consideration  of  a  request 
out  using  his  picture  as  part  of  that  ANCAM  participate  in  the 
every  ad.  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 

.\  dramatic  way  of  selling  news-  ANPA,  and  recognition  of  the 
paper  classified  to  a  tv  advertiser  service  rendered  by  Standard  Rate 
was  described  by  a  CAM  who  pre-  a"d  Data  in  publishing  informa- 
sented  a  contract  calling  for  addi-  classified  based  on  900 


HELP  WANTED — Incoming  ANCAM  President  Lester  Jenkins,  left, 
of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  looks  to  his  predecessor,  Walter  Camp¬ 
bell,  at  right,  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  for  continued  help. 
The  two  prexies  are  accompanied  by  their  wives. 


—FEMALE — In  this  feminine  foursome  of  CAMs  are:  left 
•Margaret  Cadwell,  Wilmington  (Del.)  News  Journal;  Dor- 
neau,  Montreal  Star;  Bess  Baglin,  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 
News;  and  Blanche  Gates,  Monroe  (La.)  News  Star  World. 


INSTRUCTIONS— MALE — Looking  over  the  program  for  the 
ANCAM  conference  at  Montreal  are  left  to  right — James  A.  Doherty, 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin;  Hal  Watson,  Montreal  Star; 
and  Charles  W.  Horn,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES— Only  pleasant  thoughts  occupy  (for 
the  moment)  Larry  Keller,  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post;  Edward  Dorgen,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press;  O.  S.  Wespe,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Couricr-Joamal  and 
Times;  and  J.  H.  Curtis,  St.  James  (.Minn.)  Plaindealer  &  Courier. 


ANCAM  Meeting 

continued  from  page  1 1 

Madison  Capital  Times  and 
Wisconsin  State  Journal — “Sales 
Announcements*  classification 
opened  as  follow-up  to  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers’  Clearance  Sales.  Local 
advertising  salesmen  recommend 
use  of  classified  for  two  to  four 
weeks  following  retail  advertising. 

Vancouver  Daily  Province — 

“Found”  ads  run  free  as  good-will 
measure. 

Chicago  Tribune — Reproduction 
of  each  death  notice  is  sent  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased  in  a  form 
which  which  can  be  kept  perma¬ 
nently. 

Reject  Guaranteed  Results’ 

Nearly  half  of  the  newspapers  WANTED  TO  BUY — Walter  Lehmann,  San  Autonio  (Tex.)  Express 
reported  the  starting  of  a  “New  and  News,  tries  out  a  piano  at  the  Mount  Royal  hotel.  In  harmony 
Car”  classification.  The  Los  An-  with  the  idea  are  (left  to  right)  A.  P.  Vaughan,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News; 
geles  papers  reported  a  very  high  J.  L.  BuRoss,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  and  Jerry  Woodward,  El 
part  of  their  automotive  linage  is  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  Herald  Post, 

represented  in  this  classification. 

No  “factory  display  copy”  is  ac¬ 
cepted. 

“Guaranteed  Results”  weeks, 
where  advertisements  are  given 
free  if  no  results  are  received, 
were  rejected  by  newspapers  who 
had  tried  them.  They  pointed  out 
that  this  afforded  an  importunity 
to  advertisers  who  wished  to 
“chisel”  space.  Most  newspapers 
also  objected  to  giving  free  ads  to 
new  prospects. 

‘Street  Sales’  Panel 

H.  J.  Bendinger,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  chairman  of  a  panel  on 
“Street  Sales,”  urged  the  adoption 
of  a  more  comprehensive  training 
program  for  classified  salesmen. 

“They  should  have  constant  train-  IDEA  EXCHANGE — ^Talking  linage,  no  doubt,  are:  William  Carr, 
ing  and  understand  all  depart-  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  Frank  James,  Jr.,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
ments  to  be  able  to  talk  intelli-  Democrat;  Hugh  Stevens,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune;  and 
gently  as  your  representatives.”  he  William  Pickett,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle. 


ments  to  be  able  to  talk  intelli¬ 
gently  as  your  representatives,”  he 
told  the  delegates. 

The  operation  of  an  all-girl  de¬ 
partment  of  12,  including  two 


newspapers  insist  that  transient  ad-  steps  to  obtain  and  keep  new 
vertisers  be  listed  in  the  phone  business: 


great  majority  are  not  contemplat¬ 
ing  any  rationing  in  spite  of  the 
present  newsprint  situation,  he 
pointed  out. 

“The  greatest  evidence  of  ration¬ 
ing  already  under  way  appeared 
in  the  largest  metrojwlitan  group," 
Mr.  Tushingham  said.  “However, 
classified  is  sharing  the  problem 
with  all  other  departments.” 

A  number  of  rationing  plans 
were  announced.  These,  together 
with  a  statistical  tabulation  of  the 
survey,  will  be  detailed  in  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  Classified  Clinic 
column  next  week. 

Award  to  John  S.  Knight 

Trophies  for  contributions  to 
the  growth  of  classified  advertising 
in  Canadian  and  United  States 
newspapers  were  presented  to  three 
newspapers  and  one  publisher. 

Warren  Kemp,  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  presented  the  James  Mc¬ 
Govern  Trophy  to  Publisher  John 
S.  Knight  for  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  contribution  of  the  year  in  the 
interest  of  developing  classified.  It 
was  accepted  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Knight  by  Robert  Wheeler,  Akron 
Beacon-Journal. 

National  Want-Ad  Week  awards 
were  presented  by  Chairman  Mar¬ 
garet  Wiggs,  Terre  Haute  Tribune 
and  Star.  Winners  were  selected 
according  to  population  brackets: 
under  25,000  —  Robert  Welcher, 
Ravenna-Kent  (Ohio)  Record- 
Courier-Tribune;  25,000  to  75,000 
—  W.  F.  Blackburn,  Joliet  (Ill.) 
Herald-News;  over  75,000 — Harold 
Deadman,  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press. 

The  annual  Editor  &  Publisher 
award  for  the  most  outstanding 
classified  advertising  promotion 
display  was  presented  by  Leslie 
Cummings,  Vancouver  Daily  Prov¬ 
ince,  to  Joseph  Hopkins,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer. 

■ 

Frank  W.  Ross  Dies 


streeT  saleswomen  book  to  receive  credit.  Generally,  (1).  Pinpoint  the  main  objec-  Albany,  N.  Y.-Frank  W.  Rom, 

bv  Helen  Knief  Waterloo  (la  )  average  of  $15  is  the  extent  of  tion  and  leave  the  door  open  for  publisher  of  the  Elmira 

Courier  ’  credit  allowed.  a  return.  ,  ,  ,  ,  (N.  Y.)  Telegram  and  the  Elmira 

Adontion  of  the  “college  ctand-  question  of  charging  to  (2).  Send  a  letter  from  the  Advertiser  and  since  1928  super- 

ard”  in  hirine  new  men  and  the  s^^^icemen,  it  was  agreed  that  CAM  explaining  that  the  purpose  intendent  of  maintenance  of  the 
employment  of  LrnaliL  schcKil  Camp  Post  Exchanges  are  not  sat-  of  the  salesmans  first  visit  was  Albany  Knickerbocker  News  p\ani, 
graduates  was  urged  bv  Robert  '^factory  in  giving  service.  Most  to  help  the  prospect  in  his  busi-  jigd  26.  Mr.  Ross  once 


credit  allowed. 

On  the  question  of  charging  to 


Whm,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib-  simply  request  the  mailing  (3).  On  his  second  visit  the  ,^tte,  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Joseph  Hopkins  Philadelnbia  immediate  check  and  start  salesman  should  be  prepared  with  Commerce  and  was  managing  edi- 

o  cpri  nopxjns,  rniiaaeipnia  ,  ,  nHHitinnnl  farts  tr»  romhat  ohiec-  . _ .l-  _ij  r-i _ tt _ u 


CAMS  require  advance  payment;  ness. 


worked  for  the  Elmira  Star-Ga- 


Inquirer,  recommended  territorial  ^he  ad  regardless. 

r^vrraar  on  ctrrrt  a.ci„nn,..ntc  ^OSt  nCWSpaperS 


additional  facts  to  combat  objec-  jqj.  q{  jjjg  qJj  dmira  Herald. 
tions,  offer  suggestions,  explain  the  ■ 

("r'utur  from  salesman  ex-  How  to  Save  Paper 
lining  that  call  was  made  to  help  San  Francisco — ^The  San  Fran- 
vertiser  improve  his  business.  cisco  Progress,  free  distribution 
(5).  Salesman  makes  third  call  newspaper,  took  newsprint-saving 


nartioidarlv  for  riih  vtaffr^s  Hk  sheets  to  advertisers,  while  others  contract. 

newenanrr^ha*  nhonr  o!rk  u/ort-  ^  proof  of  publication  Card,  (4).  Letter  from  salesman  ex- 
ina  thr  came  ind^idiiai  ar  delegates  reported.  Several  plaining  that  call  was  made  to  help 

counis  as  sireei  salesmen,  ne  point  CoUcmQn  thJrH  Piail 


ed  out.  Classified  display  is  serv-  P'-®?^  publication  to  out-  (5).  Saksman  makes  third  call 

iced  nrimarilv  bv  the  street  staff  advertisers.  equipped  with  specific  copy. 

icM  primarily  Dy  tne  street  statt.  ^bout  50%  of  the  delegates  re-  (6).  CAM  writes  “welcome  let-  weeks  of  a  vacation. 

Charles  Hardin,  Columbus  Dis-  ported  basing  classified  charges  on  ter”  promising  to  provide  the  best 
patch  reported^  that  salesmen  on  jjne  rates.  Another  35%  use  both  possible  return  on  the  advertiser’s 
his  staff  file  daily  reports  on  their  jjj,g  word  rates.  Some  25%  investment. 

sales,  which  are  compared  with  ajjow  no  cash  discount  to  tran-  (7).  Three  months  after  adver- 
corre^x>ndmg  figures  for  the  pre-  sjent  advertisers,  but  a  higher  tising  starts  advertiser  is  sent  let- 

VK)us  year.  Several  other  news-  number  allow  a  discount  to  com-  ter  and  questionnaire  for  evalua- 

papers  use  this  system,  while  ^me  mercial  accounts.  Half  the  CAMs  tion  of  service, 

have  adapted  it  to  a  monthly  basis,  ^^g  postal  card  billing  to  save  A  discussion  of  rationing  was 


action  by  shutting  up  shop  for  two 


line  and  word  rates.  Some  25%  investment. 

allow  no  cash  discount  to  tran-  (7).  Three  months  after  adver- 
sient  advertisers,  but  a  higher  tising  starts  advertiser  is  sent  let- 
number  allow  a  discount  to  com-  ter  and  questionnaire  for  evalua- 


nave  aoapiM  it  to  a  mommy  oasis,  ^^g  postal  card  billing  to  save  A  discussion  of  rationing  was 
Credit  and  Collection  mailing  expense.  A  majority  use  led  by  Herbert  W.  Tushingham, 

In  a  session  on  “Credit,  Collec-  outside  collectors  for  follow-ups.  Camden  Courier-Post,  who  report- 
tion  and  Adjustments,”  directed  In  a  panel  discussion  of  “Mail  ed  on  results  of  a  questionnaire 
by  I,  Weinstein,  Shreveport  Times,  Promotion”,  Elwood  Garter,  Madi-  survey  of  over  100  newspapers  of 
it  was  brought  out  that  very  few  son  Newspapers,  outlined  seven  all  sizes  and  in  all  sections.  The 


Agency  Merger 

The  25-year-old  advertising 
agency  of  G.  Lynn  Sumner 
Co.  will  become  associated 
July  1  with  Abbott  Kimball, 
Inc.  G.  Lynn  Sumner  will  be  a 
vicepresident  of  the  firm  and  G. 
Warren  Sumner  will  become 
an  account  executive. 
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California  Seminar 
Attracts  160  Editors 


By  Philip  J.  Sinnott 

Stanford  University,  Calif. — 
Candid  free-for-all  discussion  of 
newspapers’  practices  highlighted 
the  Editorial  Conference  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  which  brought  over 
160  to  this  campus  for  a  two-day 
session,  June  22-23. 

Under  chairmanship  of  Ralph 


ter,  considered  “Are  These  Poli¬ 
cies  Sound?”  Murray  Arnold, 
Bakersfield  Californian;  Robert  R. 
Calkins,  Modesto  Journal;  Julius 
L.  Jacobs,  Hanford  Sentinel  and 
the  audience  discussed  the  matter 
of  paid  or  free  church  notices, 
manner  of  their  display,  Christian 
Science  lectures,  executive  sessions 


H.  Turner,  Temple  City  Times  of  public  officials,  access  to  public 
and  former  United  Press  and  NEA  records,  withholding  names  of  traf- 
Scrvice  executive,  the  13th  annual  fic  violators  and  similar  problems, 
conference  moved  more  definitely  with  specific  examples  to  support 
toward  the  field  of  an  editorial  contentions.  Not  using  a  name  in 


seminar.  Besides  staff  and  editorial 
representation  from  metropolitan 
and  small  dailies  and  weeklies  in 
California,  there  was  attendance 
and  program  participation  from 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Nevada 
newspapers. 

Success  of  the  meeting  may  de¬ 
velop  this  annual  summer  session 
into  a  gathering  embracing  edi¬ 
torial  workers  of  all  Western 
states. 

Right  to  Print 

Other  members  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee  were:  Robert  R. 
Calkins,  Modesto  Journal;  Don- 
nel  Culpepper,  Long  Beach  Press- 
Telegram;  Howard  Hayes,  Jr.,  Riv¬ 
erside  Enterprise-Press;  Donald  I. 
Segerstrom,  Sonora  Union-Demo¬ 
crat  and  William  A.  Townes,  Santa 
Rosa  Press-Democrat. 

World  and  national  affairs  were 
analyzed  at  luncheon  and  dinner 
sessions  by  Russell  Brines,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Tokyo  correspondent; 
Frank  Tremaine,  United  Press  Far 
East  veteran;  Steven  ’  David,  AP 
cable  editor;  Clem  Randau,  execu- 


stories  on  a  “love  nest,”  attempted 
suicide,  etc.,  was  branded  by  Mr. 
Calkins  as  “making  every  man  in 
the  town  suspect  in  the  public 
mind.” 

“Many  of  us  have  forgotten  to 
take  space  in  the  very  thing  we 
try  to  sell — our  newspapers,” 
Daniel  K.  Stern,  San  Jose  Mercury 
and  News  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor,  admonished  in  an  outline  of 
his  papers’  work  in  this  field. 

“We  give  the  bulk  of  our  effort 
to  selling  more  advertising  and 
building  circulation,”  he  declared. 
“If  we  majored  on  editorial  pro¬ 
motion — including  good  will  pro¬ 
motion — we  could  achieve  both 
advertising  and  circulation  gains 
at  the  same  time.  The  real  menace 
of  television  competition — at  the 
moment — is  not  for  the  advertis¬ 
ers’  dollars;  it  is  that  desire  and 
will  to  read  is  lessened,  and  its  ap¬ 
peal  seems  largely  directed  at  the 
juvenile  mind — our  coming  gen¬ 
eration  of  subscribers.” 

The  Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat 
also  stresses  public  relations 


radio  roundtable  on  “What’s 
Wrong  With  the  P-D.”  Three  staff 
members  and  P-D-opposed  defeated 
candidates  in  a  recent  election  and 
a  constructive  P-D  critic  comprised 
the  group,  in  which  there  was  hot 
give-and-take  which  was  stimu¬ 
lating,”  Mr.  Carson  reported. 

Citizens’  Advisory  Council 

A  citizens’  advisory  council  has 
been  created  by  the  Press-Demo¬ 
crat — furthering  a  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush,  Stanford  In¬ 
stitute  for  Journalism — to  hold 
three  or  four  meetings  yearly,  give 
the  paper  its  thinking  on  how  the 
Press-^mocrat  can  advance  the 
area’s  legitimate  interests,  where 
the  paper  has  lagged  and  where  it 
can  serve  as  a  public  service  insti¬ 
tution  as  well  as  a  chronicler  of 
news. 

Members,  who  were  notified 
shortly  before  the  first  meeting, 
with  no  newspaper  publicity,  are: 
the  president  of  the  Building 
Trades  Council,  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  president  who  also  is  a  city 
councilman,  a  superior  judge,  a 
pioneer  rancher-fruit  packer,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  county  teachers’  asso¬ 
ciation,  president  of  the  high 
school  P-TA,  a  hop  broker,  owner 
of  a  large  department  store,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  local  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion;  a  bank  manager,  and  a  Cath¬ 
olic  priest. 

“Our  first  2 '/2 -hour  session 
brought  out  appreciation  of  the 
idea,  some  old  sore  points  and 
some  suggestions,”  Mr.  Carson 
said.  “We  hope  for  more  criticism 
at  future  meetings.  It  was  made 
perfectly  clear  that  the  paper 
would  not  abdicate  its  editorial 
and  reporting  independence  to  this 
group,  to  do  disservice  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  itself.  The  group’s 
views  would  carry  weight  but  it 
did  not  obligate  the  Press-Demo- 


vaui^  CUllUiy  WICIII  ivdliuau.  .  V -  «««*  ,-.^1:^.. 

tive  director.  Federal  Civil  Defense  ^  promotion  department,  crat  to  carry  out  the  policy. 


Administration;  and  Robert  R. 
Gros,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Ray  L.  Spangler,  Redwood  City 
Tribune,  led  a  panel  discussion, 
with  audience  participation  on 
“Why  do  you  print  that?”  Panel 
members  L.  S.  Fanning,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle;  Abe  M.  Glass- 
berg,  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald; 
Warden  Woolard.  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer;  William  M.  Tugman,  Eu¬ 
gene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard;  and 
Warner  Jenkins,  Alhambra  Post- 
Advocate,  went  into  the  right  to 
print  stories  involving  invasion  of 
privacy,  sensational  divorces,  at¬ 
tempted  suicides,  racial  questions 
and  juvenile  crimes. 

Nothing  was  settled  as  debate 
brought  out  varying  opinions  and 
case  examples — except  apparent 
general  agreement  that  decency 
and  individual  papers’  judgment 
should  bring  balance  between  what 
readers  want  and  what  they  ought 
to  have.  Most  editors  frowned  on 
using  names  of  juveniles  involved 
in  crime  unless  it  was  a  capital 
offense. 

Policies  and  Public  Relations 

Another  panel,  led  by  Frank  F. 
Orr,  Watsonville  Pajaronian-Regis- 


Charles  F.  Carson,  its  executive  “Through  the  advisory  council, 
editor,  outlined  use  of  a  one-hour  the  newspaper  is  getting  the  bene¬ 


fit  of  some  extra-mural  reporting, 
too.  We  developed  several  stories 
out  of  that  initial  meeting,  and 
council  members’  visits  to  the  of¬ 
fice  thereafter. 

“Do  other  people  believe  coun¬ 
cil  members  can  influence  the 
Press-Democrat’s  policy  in  report¬ 
ing?  Right  after  the  fiist  meeting, 
such  an  effort  was  made,  with  neg¬ 
ative  results.” 

Three  Clanes  of  Papers 

It  is  good  business  for  a  news¬ 
paper  tp  have  a  positive  policy,  if 
it  is  based  on  well  orgamned  fwts 
and  feir  play  for  those  who  dis¬ 
agree,  averr^  Wiliam  M.  Tng- 
man,  editor  of  flw  Eugene  {Ore.) 
Regtster-Caard,  who  went  with 
Alton  F.  Baker  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  to  Eugene  in  1927 
when  the  Guard  had  6,003  circu¬ 
lation,  compared  to  over  29,000 
now.  He  divided  newspapers 
roughly  into  three  classes: 

1.  Those  whose  owners  and  edi¬ 
tors  regard  it  as  purely  a  business 
venture;  who  offend  nobody  and 
“squeeze  it  till  it  squawks”;  who 
foster  irresponsible  sensationalism, 
express  the  publisher’s  personal 
prejudices  and  feel  the  circulation 
manager  a  better  judge  than  the 
editor  or  reporter  of  what  the 
public  wants  or  should  get. 

2.  Visionary  or  predatory  cham¬ 
pions  of  some  personal  cause  or 
interest  —  which  fortunately  go 
broke  speedily  unless  losses  are 
charged  off  against  other  income 
taxes. 

3.  Newspapers  with  the  concept 
of  the  paper  as  a  public  servant, 
a  quasi-public  utility,  which  must 
make  a  profit  to  preserve  its  free¬ 
dom  to  render  service — but  with 
profits  porportioned  to  perfor¬ 
mance  in  fulfilling  duty  to  the 
public.  The  public  includes  both 
advertisers  who  use  its  columns  as 
a  market  place  and  the  readers 
who  depend  upon  it  for  advertising 

(Continued  on  page  60) 


FOR  SERVICES  RENDERED — Alden  Waite  of  Southern  California  Associated  Newspapers  hands  a 
gavel  to  Joseph  R.  Knowland,  Oakland  Tribune  publisher,  at  annual  meeting  of  California  Associated 
Press  News  Executives’  Council.  Mr.  Knowland  was  a  director  of  AP  for  26  years,  ^ated  with  him  are 
Russell  Brines,  Tokyo  Bureau  chief;  Donnel  Culpepper,  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram;  and  Ray  L.  Spang¬ 
ler,  Redwood  City  Tribune,  a  new  AP  director. 
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Ecuador  Chief 
Appeals  to  Club 
For  Newsprint 


Washington — In  an  address  to 
the  National  Press  Club  here  June 
22,  President  Galo  Plaza  of 
Ecuador  appealed  to  the  news¬ 
papermen  of  the  United  States  to 
help  his  country  get  sufficient 
newsprint. 

“As  working  newspapermen,” 
he  said,  “even  in  a  land  where 
oew^rint  is  generally  available 
in  abundance,  most  of  you  have 
probably  had  the  unhappy  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  seeing  your 
copy — your  own  immortal  prose! 
— cut  or  tossed  out  for  lack  of 
space.  So  no  one  is  in  a  better 
position  to  judge  how  serious  such 
a  situation  can  be  when  it  is  both 
widespread  and  chronic. 

Suggests  Guild  Help 
“It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a 
move  might  be  sponsored  by  this 
great  organization,  with  the  back¬ 
ing  of  other  press  clubs  through¬ 
out  the  country  ’  (perhaps  the 
Newspaper  Guild  would  take  it 
up,  too)  to  set  aside  just  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  newsprint  acquired 
by  the  daily  press  of  your  country 
for  resale  to  the  publications  of 
Latin  America  which  have  shown 
their  will  to  carry  on  the  common 
fight  in  defense  of  democracy  but 
right  now  are  being  forced  out 
of  the  front  lines  for  lack  of  am¬ 
munition. 

“I  ask  for  your  help  in  this 
matter,  so  that  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  that  freedom  with  all 
our  hearts  won't  find  ourselves 
forced  into  the  same  position  with 
the  dictators  that  have  used  arbi¬ 
trary  restrictions  and  control  of 
newsprint  as  a  political  weapon 
against  freedom  of  the  press.” 

(In  a  New  York  City  press  con¬ 
ference,  the  President  declined  to 
comment  on  the  state  of  the  press 
in  Argentina). 

Freedom  in  Ecuador 

Speaking  of  press  freedom  in  his 
own  regime,  the  Ecuadorean  Presi¬ 
dent  said: 

“It  might  surprise  you  to  find 
that  as  head  of  a  state  I  should 
continue  to  be  a  champion  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  when  the  usual 
occurrence  is  that  the  loudest  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  cause  when  faced 
with  the  responsibility  of  govern¬ 
ment,  suppress  or  restrict  freedom 
of  expression  with  the  excuse  that 
the  right  is  being  abused  and 
undermines  public  order.  It  has 
happened  the  world  over,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  too  many  times. 

“In  Ecuador,  my  government 
has  maintained  the  profoundest 
respect  for  complete  freedom  of 
the  press,  because  we  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  direct  threat  to  that 
freedom  is  a  trend  that  eventually 
leads  to  totalitarian  extremes.  We 
have  gone  through  the  experience 
of  all  those  things  that  govern¬ 
ments  fear.  The  yellow  press  has 
been  unfair  and  cruel  and  has 


“FOR  PROFOUND  DEVOTION  to  freedom  of  the  press”  reads  the  inscription  on  the  plaque  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association  given  to  President  Galo  Plaza  Lasso  of  Ecuador.  Pictured,  left  to  right, 
at  New  York  ceremony  are:  Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher;  Thomas  Kemey,  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times;  President  Galo  Plaza;  Julio  Garzon,  lAPA  secretary;  and  Farris  Flint,  a  director.  Presi¬ 
dent  Tom  Wallace,  ill  in  Louisville,  sent  message  saying  the  plaque  was  given  “in  deepest  sincerity 
and  keenest  appreciation  of  illustrious  President  Galo  Plaza’s  service  to  the  cause  of  liberty.” 


often  surpassed  the  limits  of  de¬ 
cency  and  morality  and  has 
preached  the  overthrow  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  government,  but  even 
such  extremes  are  not  as  evil  as 
the  suppression  of  the  freedom  of 
expression.  On  the  other  hand 
we  realize  that  it  is  only  the  na¬ 
tural  reaction  of  a  new-found  free¬ 
dom  and  that  if  the  government 
plays  its  part  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game,  the  press  will 
certainly  realize  that  freedom  is  a 
right  which  brings  with  k  certain 
obligations  and  responsibilities  and 
that  in  the  long  run  public  opinion 
follows  only  those  that  tell  the 
truth. 

$300  a  Ton 

“The  press  plays  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  my  successful  experi¬ 
ment  of  democracy  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  without  it  we  would  certainly 
fail. 

“For  that  reason  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  newsprint  and  the 
exorbitant  price  of  whatever  is 
available  is  a  menace  to  democ¬ 
racy.  Papers  throughout  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  are  being  forced  to  raise 
their  prices  and  the  low  income 
of  the  great  majority  of  our  people 
makes  such  a  raise  the  difference 
between  reading  or  not  reading  a 
newspaper.  How  can  we  carry 
out  our  part  in  the  fight  for  de¬ 
mocracy  throughout  the  world  if 
we  restrict  the  use  of  the  tools 
that  are  making  our  democracy 
at  home?  Papers  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  are  now  paying  over  $300  per 
ton  of  newsprint.” 

■ 

Worker  Cuts  Size 

The  New  York  Daily  Worker 
announced  this  week  its  price 
would  be  raised  from  5c  to  10c 
a  copy  and  its  size  would  be  re¬ 
duced  from  1 2  pages  to  eight  pages 
on  July  1.  The  paper  complained 
about  the  newsprint  cost,  failure 
to  raise  $200,000  in  a  drive. 


Israeli  Editor 
Is  Here  Pleading 
For  Newsprint 

By  Erwin  Knoll 

The  daily  newspapers  of  Israel, 
already  publishing  minimum-sized 
edkions,  face  complete  suspension 
within  two  months  unless  news¬ 
print  supplies  are  replenished,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Azriel  Carlebach, 
editor  of  Ma’ariv,  who  is  visiting 
New  York. 

Israel’s  12  dailies  are  publish¬ 
ing  four-page  editions  five  days  a 
week,  with  eight-page  editions  on 
Fridays.  At  this  rate,  newsprint 
supplies  on  hand  will  last  four 
more  weeks.  Dr.  Carlebach  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  If  no  new 
newsprint  is  received,  edition  size 
will  be  reduced  to  two  pages  daily 
to  permit  publication  for  about 
two  months. 

Junk,  But  Welcome 

Dr.  Carlebach  came  to  the 
United  States  six  weeks  ago  as  a 
member  of  a  newsprint-buying 
committee.  His  two  associates, 
Gustav  Schocken,  editor  of 
Haaretz,  and  Ted  Lurie,  editor  of 
the  English-language  Jerusalem 
Post,  have  returned  to  Israel  after 
tmfruitful  talks  with  Canadian  and 
U.  S.  manufacturers. 

Israel’s  newspapers  have  no  con¬ 
tracts  and  have  been  obtaining 
their  supply  on  a  catch-as-catch- 
can  basis,  Dr.  Carlebach  explained. 
While  under  the  British  mandate 
they  were  supplied  by  Canadian 
mills,  but  the  attainment  of  in¬ 
dependence  brought  on  currency 
restrictions  and  other  problems 
which  made  these  sources  no 
longer  available. 

For  a  while  paper  was  obtained 
from  Eastern  Europe,  which 
forced  Jews  wishing  to  emigrate 


to  transfer  their  property  into 
newsprint  consignments. 

“They  sent  us  junk  they  couldn't 
possibly  use  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses,”  Dr.  Carlebach  said.  “It 
raised  the  technical  problem  of 
printing  on  Hungarian  newsprint 
one  day,  Polish  or  Austrian  stock 
another.  But  it  was  paper,  and 
better  than  nothing.” 

In  recent  months  the  Israeli 
press,  which  consumes  about  2,000 
tons  of  newsprint  annually,  has 
been  printing  on  500  tons  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  voluntary  overtime 
labor  of  Norwegian  mill  workers. 

Russians  Offer  Vague  Deal 

“We  ihave  left  no  stone  unturned 
in  our  search  for  paper,  and  have 
even  approached  the  Soviet,”  Dr. 
Carlebach  said.  “The  Russian 
Government  stated  vaguely  that 
newsprint  is  available,  but  asked 
for  payment  in  dollars  at  the 
highest  black  market  prices,  to  be 
deposited  in  Switzerland.  They 
would  make  no  commitment  as 
to  date  or  amount  of  shipment, 
etc.” 

The  newsprint  shortage  is  seri¬ 
ously  undermining  the  United 
States  information  program  in  Is¬ 
rael,  Dr.  Carlebach  asserted.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  cover  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war  in  5  or  6  lines  of  type, 
he  remarked. 

“The  State  Department,”  he 
said,  “maintains  an  excellent  Pub¬ 
lic  Information  Office  in  Tel  Aviv. 
We  value  their  newsworthy  re¬ 
leases  highly,  because  we  use  the 
reverse  as  writing  paper.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  have  no  room  to  print  them 
in  our  newspapers.” 

“On  the  other  hand,”  he  added 
“the  country  is  flooded  with  print 
ed  propaganda  imported  from  Rus 
sia  and  the  Iron  Curtain  coun 
tries,  and  this  is  avidly  read  by 
a  news-hungry  public.  The  free 
press  of  Israel  has  no  way 
competing.” 
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STATE  AFFAIRS— AND  A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 


IT5  BECOMING  A 
PRIVILE«^)  DRIVE, 
SoM— ANDIHOfE 
I  DOM’T  HAVE  TO 
,  «T  Toy6HER» 


IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION 

Ray,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 


WHEN  A  FELLER  NEEDS  A  FRIEND  LET'S  DESTROY  THE  VULTURE 

Shanks,  Buffalo  (N 


Messner,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 


Y.)  Evening  Kews 


wT  ^ 

July  Newsprint  Talk 
With  Canadians  Is  Off 


Canadian  newsprint  producers 
have  declined  to  participate  in  a 
conference  with  United  States  pub¬ 
lishers  before  the  Fall.  (E&P, 
June  23,  page  12). 

The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  had  hoped  to 
arrange  a  get-together  for  July  6 
in  New  York  City,  but  the  Cana¬ 
dians  begged  off  because  of  the 
need  for  preparation  of  material 
and  commitments  f<)r  business  en¬ 
gagements.  ANPA  said  it  would 
seek  a  meeting  with  U.  .S.  pro¬ 
ducers  on  a  date  mutually  con¬ 
venient. 

A  conference  between  publish¬ 
ers  and  suppliers  had  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  Fall  for  several 
years,  until  last  year,  when  the 
publishers  called  it  off  following 
imposition  of  a  Sti-a-ton  increase 
in  price. 

The  new  $10-a-ton  increase  will 
go  into  effect  July  1,  bringing  the 
New  York  port  price  to  $  1 1 6. 
For  most  publishers,  under  the 
zone  delivery  system,  the  new 
contract  price  will  be  above  that 
figure. 

The  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Gazette  Telegraph,  for  example, 
informed  its  rea^rs  that  the  price 
would  be  $127  a  ton  for  newsprint 
by  Powell  River  Sales  Co.,  Ltd.  of 
Vancouver,  after  that  firm’s  $6 
hike  goes  into  effect.  Nine  months 
ago  Powell  River  boosted  its  price 
SIO  a  ton. 

At  the  Denver  convention  of 
advertising  men  this  week.  Rus¬ 
sell  W.  Young  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times  reported  that  his 
paper  and  two  others  had  sent  a 
buyer  abroad  to  get  additional 
newsprint.  The  best  he  could  do 
was  500  tons,  at  $305  a  ton.  It 


was  also  rumored  that  some  news¬ 
print  was  available  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  at  $316  spot. 

Both  the  Office  of  Defense  Mo¬ 
bilization  and  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization  went  on  record  as  re¬ 
garding  a  protest  against  the  price 
increase  as  futile.  Nevertheless. 
Defense  Mobilizer  Charles  E.  Wil¬ 
son  planned  to  go  ahead  with  a 
visit  to  Canada  next  week.  OPS 
Chief  Michael  V.  DiSalle  had  not 
completed  arrangements  to  con¬ 
fer  with  the  Canadian  control  au¬ 
thorities. 

9,550  Tons  for  Overseas 

In  Ottawa,  Economic  Stabilizer 
Eric  Johnston  said  he  had  not 
discussed  newsprint  pricing  par¬ 
ticularly  with  Production  Minister 
C.  D.  Howe,  but  at  a  joint  press 
conference  with  Mr.  Howe  he  de¬ 
clared  the  U.  S.  was  concerned 
lest  the  newsprint  rise  may  cause 
“a  chain  reaction”  boosting  the 
price  of  other  materials. 

The  International  Materials 
Conference  called  for  an  emer¬ 
gency  allocation  of  9,550  tons  of 
newsprint  from  U.  S.-Canadian 
stocks  to  help  democratic  coun¬ 
tries  where  there  is  an  acute  short¬ 
age.  The  supply  would  be  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows:  Greece,  1,500 
tons;  India,  2,400  tons;  Malaya 
and  Singapore,  650  tons;  Pakistan. 
500  tons;  Philippines,  2,500  tons; 
and  Yugoslavia,  2,000  tons. 

Further  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  other  countries  is  sched¬ 
uled  by  IMC  in  July. 

A  Congressional  committee  was 
told  that  the  U.  S.  Government  is 
taking  only  1,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  a  month  from  the  domestic 
mills  which  must  set  aside  4,500 


tons  each  month.  The  uncalled- 
for  3,500  tons  are  being  made 
available  to  private  users. 

The  Congressional  Record,  in¬ 
cidentally,  will  take  a  step  to  con¬ 
serve  paper;  margins  will  be  nar¬ 
rowed. 

In  Paris,  seven  nations  called  on 
Unesco  to  recomnaend  a  world 
conference  on  supply  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  newsprint. 

South  Korea’s  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation  told  United  Nations  offi¬ 
cials  in  New  York  he  would  need 
3,500  tons  of  newsprint  to  print 
62,000,000  textbooks  for  the 
schools. 

A  Brazilian  group  has  bought 
the  old  Gould  Paper  Co.  mill  in 
Northern  New  York  and  plans  to 
convert  it  for  newsprint,  it  was  re¬ 
ported. 

Arthur  R.  Treanor,  director  of 
the  Printing  and  Publishing  Di¬ 
vision,  National  Production  Au¬ 
thority,  told  a  House  newsprint 
committee  that  the  price  increase 
“bombshell”  must  be  viewed  as 
“much  more  than  a  direct  hit.” 
It  will  be  difficult,  he  pointed  out, 
to  grant  increases  to  U.  S.  news¬ 
print  makers  without  allowing 
makers  of  other  grades  of  papers 
to  boost  their  prices. 

He  doubted  the  Canadians" 
would  diminish  the  supply  made 
available  to  U.  S.  customers,  in 
retaliation  for  any  price  control, 
because  “this  is  the  only  place 
able  either  to  consume  it  or  pay 
for  it.” 

“Up  to  the  point  where  we  are 
compelled  to  adopt  them,”  Mr. 
Treanor  added,  “our  Division  is 
opposed  to  limitation  orders.  If 
it  be  possible  we  should  like  to 
keep  publishing  an  uncontrolled 
industry.” 

A  limitation  order  will  become 
mandatory,  he  advised,  if  there  be 
a  curtailment  of  production.  Most 
of  the  current  distress  cases,  he 
said,  are  labor  papers,  religious 
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papers  and  the  Negro  press,  and 
the  Division  has  been  able  to  get 
relief  from  a  group  of  larger  city 
publishers  and  from  mills. 

■ 

Publishers  Buy 
Newsprint  Mill 

Publishers  of  seven  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  a  newsprint  broker 
completed  negotiations  in  New 
York  Thursday  buying  the  Henne¬ 
pin  Paper  Co.,  newsprint  mill  at 
Little  Falls,  Minn.,  from  the  St. 
Regis  Paper  Company  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,500,000  including  in¬ 
ventory. 

The  group  includes:  Forrest 
City  Publishing  Co.  (Cleveland 
News  and  Plain  Dealer);  Express 
Publishing  Company  (San  Antonio  | 
Express  and  News);  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette;  Newspaper 
Printing  Corp.  (Tulsa  World  and 
Tribune);  and  Walter  D.  Peek, 
newsprint  broker. 

The  mill  has  a  rated  maximum 
capacity  of  15,0(X)  tons  annually 
and  is  now  producing  at  the  rate 
of  14,400  tons.  The  publishers, 
some  of  whom  have  been  buying 
newsprint  from  this  mill  through 
Mr.  Peek,  will  receive  the  entire 
output  after  Aug.  1. 

New  officers  of  the  Hennepin 
Paper  Co.  are: 

Sterling  Graham,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal¬ 
er,  president;  Richard  Lloyd  Jones. 
Jr.,  president  Ne'wspaper  Printing 
Corp.,  Tulsa,  vicepresident  and 
treasurer;  Frank  G.  Huntress,  Jr., 
executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Express  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  San  Antonio,  vice- 
president;  Walter  D.  Peek,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales;  F.  D. 
Hodgdon,  Jr.,  controller  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  assistant  treasurer;  | 
and  Robert  E.  Canfield,  attorney,! 
secretary. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Urges  Institutional 
Ads  For  Retailers 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Retailers  Told 
Ads  Must  Back 
^  Sales  Promotion 

Chicago — “A  successful  promo¬ 
tion  demands  forceful  advertising. 
It  takes  pages  and  double  pages  to 
do  a  big  job — small  ads  alone 
won’t  do — and  when  you  go  all 
out  in  your  advertising  your  local 
newspaper  will  back  it  up  with 
plenty  of  stories  and  pictures  of 


A  STRONG  recommendation  for  it  in  place,  instead  of  merely 
increased  institutional  advertising  dumping  it  in  the  front  hall, 
by  retailers  was  made  last  w^k  “Another  retailer  would  find 

during  the  Advertising  Federation  out  that  in  the  minds  of  at  least  red  FEATHER  citation  is  pre-  ycw^merch^dl^J 
of  America  convention  in  St.  Louis  a  few  customers  no  dress  or  suit  seated  by  Arch  Mandel,  left  of  ♦i.-  a  • 

by  Prof.  C.  H.  Sandage,  chair-  or  ensemble  would  ever  be  sold  the  Community  Chest  of  America  n 

man.  Division  of  Advertising,  that  would  not  be  of  the  proper  to  representatives  of  the  National  manager 

School  of  Journalism  and  Com-  color  for  the  buyer.”  Negro  Publishers  AssociaHon:  Per-  pL,, 


buyer 

munications.  University  of  Illinois.  _ 

Speaking  before  a  retail  session.  Recognizes  Cnticisms 

Prof.  Sandage  said  that  such  an  Prof.  Sandage  emphasized  that 
advertising  policy  for  retailers  he  made  his  recommendation  for 
would  neither  conflict  with  nor  du-  increased  institutional  copy  by  re- 


cival  L.  Prattis,  center,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Courier,  and  Dowdal 
H.  Davis,  right,  of  the  Kansas 
City  Call. 


plicate  the  work  of  national  ad-  tailers  with  the  full  recognition  of  Tl©®*  TJ  ^ 

vertisers.  the  many  criticisms  of  such  adver-  *  2  ^  \J  ■ 

“Let  the  manufacturer  handle  tising  that  have  been  made, 
most  of  the  specific  brand  adver-  “There  has,  of  course,  been  a 


Future  to  Ads 


Press  and  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star, 
who  spoke  here  last  week  at  a 
National  Retail  Furniture  Associ¬ 
ation  breakfast  during  the  annual 
furniture  show  in  the  Furniture 
Mart. 

Mr.  Botkin  told  175  furniture 
dealers  attending  the  breakfast 
that  retail  ad  managers  of  local 

tising,”  he  declared.  “Of  course,  deal  of  weak,  ineffective  in-  Sm/J  newspapers  will  be  glad  to  sit 

th€  retailer  would  do  product  ad-  stitutional  advertising,”  he  ad-  XT I'O^lliCXlOH  with  them  in^ planning  local 

vertising,  but  not  for  the  purpose  mitted.  “Experience  in  its  use  does  Denver  —  Approximately  400  ~  Promotions  of  Home  Fashion 
of  outlining  the  merits  of  one  match  that  of  product  adver-  members  of  the  Advertising  Asso- 

brand  over  another.  Product  or  tising.  Too  often  there  have  been  ciation  of  the  West  met  here  last  shortage  of  news- 

brand  advertising  by  the  retailer  jjq  clear-cut  objectives  established  week  to  discuss  problems  cur-  print,”  he  said,  “some  papers  may 

would  be  for  the  purpose  of  show-  to  guide  the  creator  of  institutional  rently  facing  the  advertising  in-  not  be  able  to  publish  special  see¬ 
ing  variety  of  selection,  price,  advertising.  In  cases  where  objec-  dustry.  -  tions.  But  it  is  safe  to  assume 

quality  merchandise,  style  leader-  tives  have  been  clearcut  they  have  Coming  from  1 1  western  states  that  you  can  get  what  you  want 
ship,  or  local  accessibility  of  goods  often  not  been  attained.  If  we  are  and  British  Columbia,  the  mem-  from  your  newspaper.” 

handled  by  the  retailer.”  to  criticize,  perhaps  we  should  bers  started  their  conference  with  Describes  Muncie  Promotion 

Develop  Finn  Name  direct  most  of  it  to  the  neophyte  a  reception  on  the  terrace  of  the  Amnmr  nth/r  th:n«c  Mr  n  * 

According  to  Prof.  Sandage,  re-  character  of  such  advertising  new  Denver  Post  building.  described  how  h&t  Sentem^r 

tailers  might  well  take  a  leaf  out  rather  than  against  its  basic  philos-  Palmer  Ho)d,  editor  and  pub-  j^y^oie  furniture  stores  used  nine 

of  the  advertising  book  of  manu-  ophy.”  hsher  of  the  Post,  speaking  at  a  Jlg^'^f  adveiSsinT^^^^^^^^  Sve- 

breakfast  meeting,  declared  the  ^  .  ^uveirising  over  a  nve- 


of  the  advertising  book  of  manu 
facturers  and  treat  their  own  store 
name  in  somewhat  the  same  man¬ 
ner  that  manufacturers  treat  their 
product  brand  names. 

“Retailer  advertising,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “should  be  devoted,  in 


Direct  Ads  Wanted 


In  summing  up  his 


L/lVUIVACUk  lIlVWtIIlK,  UVV'IUIVU  llIV  ■  •  J  *  .1  *  v-i 

future  of  America  depends  on  pro-  ^riod  in  the  Star  and  Eve- 
remarks  duction  and  selling  “first  to  our-  P'"®  . ^  Home  Fash- 
before  the  retail  session,  Prof,  selves  and  then  to  the  world.”  promotion. 

Sandage  said  that  retailers  think  We  should  take  shame  that  the  “On  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
tiaicu  siiuuiu  uc  ucvuicu  m  ^Erect  consumer  advertising  by  Russians’  products  of  slavery  and  campaign,”  he  ex{>lained,  “we 
significant  amounts,  to  building  manufacturers  is  good  and  should  death  are  being  outsold  in  the  published  a  10-y  s^bn  with 
meaning  into  the  firm  name.  This  be^  continued.  Retailers  would  world  over  our  products  of  free- 

cannot  be  done  bv  merely  flashing  rather  operate  on  narrower  mar-  dom  and  good  living,  he  declared,  devoted  to  ready-supplied  editorial 
the  name  before  the  nubile  eve  S'ns  and  have  manufacturers  do  “We  have  to  sell  the  people  matter.  From  the  newspaper 

Instead,  the  name  muS  be  asso-  job  of  stimulating  consumer  on  what  we  have  to  do  to  save  A”®™® 

I’n  th<»  mind  nf  nrnsnpciive  demand  for  products  rather  than  our  economy.  Inflation  cannot  go  editorial  matter  is  very  good.  It 
customers  with  those  oiialities  bave  higher  margins  and  have  to  on  forever  unchecked.  Such  a  makes  good  reading,  illustrations 
which  customers  want  from  a  re-  *be  brand  selling  job  them-  fate  as  that  suffered  by  the  Ger-  excellent  and,  in  our  case, 
taller  Some  of  these  qualities  selves.  They  do  not  even  want  co-  many  of  the  Weimar  republic  is  there  was  no  overtime  required  by 
would  be  concerned  with  services  operative  advertising  to  diminish  not  nectary  or  even  to  ^  coun-  the  ^torial  d^artment  in  getting 
rendered  rather  than  nrodiict  the  amount  of  direct  advertising  tenanced.  After  all,  the  Germany  the  material  together. 

Ss  carrSd^rediL  parking  S  done  by  manufacturers.  of  19^  ^d  no  production.  30,ooo  Copies 

cilities,  delivery  and  curb  service  “Retailers,”  the  professor  con-  .  *b®uld  be  our  great  Botkin  said  that  all  told, 

are  common  services  rendered  by  eluded,  “have  not  yet  come  to  ac-  h  ‘^aJdmaidTn  “'^®  *°*‘d  pages  of 

many  retailers.”  cept  a  policy  of  strong  in^itutional  “‘ivertismg  is  its  handmaiden  matter  on  ‘Home  Fashion 

Pointing  out  that  good  institu-  advertising  as  a  substitute  for  ^“er^,  it  takes  salesmanship  to  September  24-30,  and 

tional  advertising  does  not  grow  some  and  a  compliment  to  all  of  s®'.*  u..  some  2,556  inches  or  nine  pages 

out  of  mere  mention  of  these  or  their  own  product  advertising.  s®*‘'“8  ““  of  advertising.  We  published 

other  services.  Prof.  Sandage  said  “They  have  not  yet  come  to  rec-  .u™  -gii  value  of  his  nartic-  30,000  copies  with  17,400  of 

it  must  be  as  careful  in  its  inter-  ognize  that  the  only  name  they  medium.  A  man  who  doesn’t  ^bem  going  into  the  18,700  homes 
pretation  of  store  qualities  as  own  and  control  is  their  own  firm  advertise  isn’t  in  the  market  But  Muncie  and  most  of  the  bal- 
brand  advertising  is  in  interpret-  name.  if  u-  i„  advertising  hv  whatever  ^"®®  being  delivered  over  our 

mg  product  qualities.  ..ft  be  hoped  that  retail-  means,  he  is  T  potential  customer  bve^ounty  trading  area.” 

Listen  to  Housewives  ers  in  the  future  would  devote  a  for  the  particular  kind  of  adver-  Elsewhere  in  his  talk,  Mr.  Bot- 

“Tap  the  telephone  conversa-  larger  portion  of  their  advertising  tising  you  have  to  sell.”  kin  pointed  out  that  of  the  17,- 

tions  or  back  fence  talks  of  house-  dollars  to  building  meaning  into  a 

wives,”  the  professor  continued,  their  own  name  and  less  to  build-  „  tj  j*  o  *  r* 

“and  rich  material  for  institutional  ing  the  name  of  the  manufacturers’  N6W  nCICliO  XiCitG  OCITCl 

advertising  will  be  at  hand.  Such  product.  This  will  not  reduce  their  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
conversations  would  disclose  that  sales  volume  but  rather  tend  to  in-  said  this  week  it  will  issue  a  new 

one  furniture  dealer  was  building  crease  volume  for  those  retailers  radio  rate  card  July  1,  making  added,  and  others  in  the  home 

rich  meaning  into  his  firm  name  whose  name  becomes  synonymous  a  10%  across-the-board  reduction,  furnishings  business  sold  about 

by  having  delivery  men  dust  and  with  consumer  benefits  and  satis-  with  100%  approval  of  its  affili-  $5,023,000  in  merchandise  during 

polish  new  furniture  before  setting  faction.”  ated  stations.  1950. 


000,000  lines  of  local  display  ad¬ 
vertising  in  his  papers  in  1950, 
1,621,872  lines  or  about  9.5% 
was  run  by  14  Muncie  furniture 
dealers.  These  same  dealers,  he 
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nnajMgi; 


MT.  VERNON 


MILLERSBURG 


alliance 


SEBRING 


BARBERTON 


FREMONT 


SANDUSKY 


ASHTABULA 

conneautTM 


ONE  MARKET 
ONE  COVERAGE 
ONE  LOW  COST 


The  Plain  Dealer  Gives  '“Advertisers  Local  Coverage 
of  Cleveland  and  26*  Adjacent  Counties! 

You  get  them  all  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer!  There’s  no  need  to  buy  only  part  of  the  Cleveland 
market  when  these  two  rich  buying  areas  (Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26*  adjacent 

counties)  can  be  reached  effectively  with  one  low-cost  coverage.  Retail  sales  in  this  2-in-l 
market  total  some  $2,405,631,000  annually.  Here  are  two  almost  equal  retail  markets  (see  box 
below),  each  constituting  only  half  the  compact  Cleveland  market  area.  Yes,  in  one  news¬ 
paper  and^at  one  low  cost,  you  can  support  your  dealers  in  this  tremendous  2-in-l  buying  market. 


^  The  Plain  Dealer's  Market  Survey 
Department  can  assist  you  in  checking  your 
merchandising  coverage  with  current  market 
data  for  Cleveland.  Write  for  information. 


Total  Retail  Sales  ....  $1,389, 

Food  Sales .  344, 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  .  256, 

Drug  Sales .  39, 

Furn.,  Hsld.,  Radio  Sales  .  70, 

Eff.  Buying  Income  .  .  .  2,372, 

*Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  included. 
Fiaiues — Sales  Mcnagement  Survey,  May,  19)0 


(Cleveland) 
Cuyahoga  Cy. 

$1,389,093,000 

344,023,000 

256,335,000 

39,922,000 

70,099,000 

2,372,846,000 


26  Adjacent 
County  Area* 

$1,016,538,000 

258,111,000 

90,493,000 

20,972,000 

44,938,000 

1,602,861,000 
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let  the  "rep”  help  you 


Branham  offices 
coast  to  coast 


Kou  ask  these  questions: 

•  Market  Information? 

•  Coverage  Maps  and  Data? 

•  Surveys. Route  Lists. etc.? 

We  answer  them. 

Branhom-men  are  seasoned 
advertising  counselors.  Mar* 
ket  and  media-wise  they  are 
in  constant  daily  contact 
with  all  factors  who  develop 
national  advertising  policy 
and  campaigns.  Branham  is 
a  sales  organization  repre¬ 
senting  leading  media  and 
serving  national  advertisers. 
May  we  help  you? 

THE 

BRANHAM 

COMPANY 


AlcUuutcJ. 

C^i<ago  New  York 
Detroit  Dalloi  Atlanta 
Charlotte  St.  Louis  Memphis 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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Dailies'  Library 
Filing  System 
Is  Simplified 

Having  already  enlarged  their 
library  floor  space  by  nearly  one- 
third,  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune  plan  to  increase 
the  library’s  services  for  news  and 
features  department  staffs. 

The  library  addition  yields  more 
working  room  for  the  regular  op¬ 
erations  of  a  recently  enlarg^ 
staff  and  additional  storage  fa¬ 
cilities  for  Infrequently  used  mate¬ 
rials.  Picture  and  clipping  flies 
from  the  Journal,  Times,  Star  and 
Tribune  collections  were  inte¬ 
grated. 

Consultant’s  Survey 

To  keep  library  routines  and 
equipment  in  step  with  the  phy¬ 
sical  expansion,  the  management 
asked  Alma  Jacobus,  New  York 
library  consultant,  to  survey  the 
resources  and  services  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  This  survey,  and  a  job 
analysis  by  Charles  A.  Brown, 
III,  the  new  librarian,  revealed 
'that  picture  handling  posed  the 
chief  problem.  An  eight-week 
statistical  count  disclosed  that  a 
picture  or  cut  is  called  for  four 
times  oftener  than  are  clippings. 

Sports  pictures  and  cuts  had  al¬ 
ways  been  in  a  separate  file  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  half-column  cuts  kept 
in  their  own  set  of  cabinets.  All 
the  news  half-column  cuts  are 
also  housed  separately,  and  these 
three  cut  classifications  are  all 
filed  alphabetically. 

But  the  main  picture  and  cut 
collection  (comprising  some  750,- 
000  to  l,000,0()b  pictures  and  an 
unknown  number  of  cuts  one- 
column  or  larger)  have  been  filed 
numerically,  with  an  index  on  3 
X  S-inch  cards  and  occupying  five 
eight-drawer  cabinets,  showing 
people,  places  and  subjects  in  one 
alphabet. 

The  card  for  “Twins,”  for  ex¬ 
ample  might  refer  to  295-200-73 
and  261-200-195.  This  would 
mean  Folder  73  in  Drawer  No. 
295  (each  drawer  is  numbered  in 
sequence),  and  Folder  195  in 
Drawer  No.  261.  Several  pictures 
or  cuts  of  twins  would  be  found 
in  each  of  these  folders,  along  with 
pictures  and/or  cuts  perhaps  of 
the  Foshay  Tower  or  Joe  Zilch. 
The  center  figure,  200,  merely 
means  each  drawer  contains  200 
folders.  There  are  nearly  700 
drawers. 

This  numerical  filing  scheme 
doubles  the  time  required  to  proc¬ 
ess  new  incoming  pictures  or  cuts, 
since  numbers  must  be  assigned 
and  index  cards  typed  before  un¬ 
used  new  material  can  be  put 
away. 

Accordingly,  last  January,  two 
alphabet  files  were  set  up  for 
new  pictures  and  cuts,  one  taking 
people  and  one  for  places  and  sub¬ 
jects.  This  rapidly  expanding  op¬ 
eration  will  in  turn  receive  the 
contents  of  the  numerical  file  as 


TO  THE  VICTOR  goes  the  hand¬ 
shake  as  Lowell  lessen,  left,  of 
Turlock,  Calif,  congratulates  Al¬ 
bert  W.  Epperson  of  Morgan, 
Utah,  on  election  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation.  The  vote  was  36  to  23; 
the  first  time  a  floor  nominee  de¬ 
feated  a  committee  candidate. 


soon  as  115  new  letter-size  five- 
drawer  cabinets  arrive.  Some  of 
the  library’s  new  floor  space  will 
be  devoted  to  this  integration;  it 
will  begin  by  picking  out  of  the 
numerical  flle  all  pictures  and  cuts 
shown  on  index  cards  for  letters 
Aa  through  Ab.  After  discarding 
material  unusable  or  no  longer 
newsworthy,  the  remainder  will  go 
into  new  folders  with  freshly  typed 
(jumbo)  headings  and  be  placed 
in  proper  alphabet  sequence  in 
the  new  Petrie  or  Subject  files. 

Next  the  unknown  numbers  of 
old  photographs,  news  pictures 
and  cuts  in  the  Times  file  must 
be  transferred.  This  file,  which 
also  holds  clippings,  uses  9  x  7V^- 
inch  folders  in  its  88  cabinets. 
Considerable  weeding  and  repack¬ 
aging  will  be  necessary,  and  much 
of  the  state  and  local  material 
must  be  k^t  for  its  historical  in¬ 
terest. 

There  is  a  small  file  of  Journal 
clippings  and  a  beautifully  typed 
and  bound  index  to  the  Journal 
covering  most  of  the  1930s. 

Eight-drawer  cabinets  hold  the 
6  X  3  Vi -inch  envelopes  containing 
Star  and  Tribune  clippings  (one 
alphabet  covers  people,  subjects 
and  places),  bringing  the  coverage 
down  to  1944.  Beginning  with 
1945,  clippings  concerning  people 
were  put  into  one  file  and  places 
and  subjects  in  another,  but  the 
small  sized  envelopes  were  re¬ 
tained. 

Incorporating  the  older  files’ 
clippings  into  the  most  recent,  bio¬ 
graphical,  file  will  require  com¬ 
plete  repackagii^,  but  these  clip¬ 
pings  consolidations  will  all  have 
to  wait  upon  completion  of  the 
numerical  picture  file’s  transfer. 

■ 

Plan  Semi-Weekly 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — ^Neale  Patrick, 
lex-sports  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
Times,  and  David  E.  Gillespie,  ex¬ 
managing  editdr  of  the  Gastonia 
(N.  C.)  Gazette,  are  incorporators 
of  the  Spindle  City  Publishing  Co., 
which  has  been  issued  a  charter 
to  publish  a  semi-weekly  newspa¬ 
per  in  Gastonia. 


Phila.  Bulletin 
Prepares  Salute 
To  Freedom 

Philadelphia — The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  made  final  plans  this  week 
for  its  old  fashioned  Fourth  of 
July  party  in  Fairmount  Park, 
which  attracts  approximately  a 
million  visitors  each  year. 

The  day-long  program  of  pag¬ 
eantry  and  fireworks  will  coincide 
with  the  175th  Anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
d^endence. 

Among  the  props  for  the  party 
is  a  10,000  square-foot  Freedom 
Emblem  which  will  set  the  theme 
for  the  celebration.  The  emblem, 
designed  by  Bulletin  Cartoonist 
F.  O.  Alexander,  is  350  feet  long 
and  30  feet  high.  It  shows  the 
American  eagle,  the  Liberty  Bell 
and  the  American  flag  as  a  back¬ 
ground  to  the  Torch  of  Liberty, 
and  two  clasped  hands  bearing  the 
motto  “United  We  Stand." 

Another  feature  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  party  is  the  Unity  Flag,  an 
American  flag  made  of  48  stars, 
each  donated  by  the  governor  of 
a  state,  and  13  stripes,  each  con¬ 
tributed  by  one  of  the  13  original 
states. 

The  flag,  assembled  and  sewed 
together  in  historic  Betsy  Ross 
House,  will  be  raised  at  the  cli¬ 
max  of  the  celebration  by  a  hal¬ 
yard  woven  of  strands  and  threads 
donated  by  American  military 
units  all  over  the  globe. 

%>ecially  record^  congratula¬ 
tory  messages  from  Bing  Crosby, 
Hopalong  Cassidy,  and  other  ce¬ 
lebrities  will  also  be  played  to 
the  audience  and  a  gigantic  fire¬ 
works  display  will  provide  a 
breathtaking  toale. 

Foreign  Journalists  Coming 

The  Bulletin  party  ties  in  close¬ 
ly  with  a  four-day  celebration 
sponsored  by  the  local,  state  and 
national  government.  It  is  officially 
known  as  the  175th  “Home  Com¬ 
ing”  Anniversary  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence.  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  events,  centered  around 
Independence  Hall  and  the  Liberty 
Bell,  will  include  a  re-enactment 
of  the  signing  by  the  Philadelphia 
Bar  Association. 

Twenty-seven  foreign  journalists 
will  be  here  for  this  celebration, 
according  to  an  announcement  by 
the  Philadelphia  Independence 
Homecoming  Committee. 

One  group  will  represent  news¬ 
papers  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  countries. 
They  will  fly  here  from  Eglin 
Field,  Fla.,  on  July  1.  Another 
group,  from  the  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Germany,  will  arrive 
by  plane  from  Washington  the 
same  day. 

Uie  journalists  are  visiting  this 
country  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  State  Department,  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Mutual  Defense  As¬ 
sistance  Program. 
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In  the  first  5  months  of  1951 


THE  INQUIRER  PUBLISHED 
15,265,864  LINES 
QF  ADVERTISING 


This  is  a  lead  of  2,406,018  lines  over  the  second 
paper— and  is  the  largest  volume  for  this  period 
ever  published  by  any  Philadelphia  newspaper. 


In  Philadelphia,  The  Inquirer  is  FIRST 
in  National  —  Retail  —  Classified 
and  Total  Advertising 


Source;  Media  Records 


^  KJooj  in  its 
Consecutive  Year  of  Total 
Advertising  Leadership 
in  Philadelphia !  A 


Jlnquirer 

Philadelphia  Prefers  The  inquirer 


Exefuav.  Adr^rHang  RapnfntaHvt  t  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  Longocre  5-5232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  Wet#  Coot#  Repreten#a#(vet;  FITZPATRICK 
A  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Froncitco,  Gorfleld  1-7946  •  1127  Wihhire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0578 
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Code  for  Advertising 
Seen  as  lAC  Product 

By  Doris  Willetis 


London — An  international  set  of 
ethics  for  advertising  is  expected 
to  emerge  from  the  International 
Advertising  Conference  here  July 
7-13. 

Lord  Mackintosh  of  Halifax, 
president  of  the  Conference  Or¬ 
ganization,  said  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  that  the  sponsors  hope  these 
“new  aims  and  ideals”  will  be  put 
into  effect  promptly  and  energeti¬ 
cally  all  over  the  world. 

Registrations  from  French  Mor¬ 
occo  and  Turkey  have  increased 
to  37  the  number  of  countries  that 
will  be  represented  at  the  lAC. 

‘Most  International’ 

The  response  from  overseas  has 
exceeded  the  fondest  hopes  of  the 
conference  sponsors,  who  already 
have  staked  a  claim  for  the  title 
of  “the  most  international  of  post¬ 
war,  non  -  governmental  confer¬ 
ences.” 

More  than  one-third  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  are  chairmen,  vice-chairmen, 
managing  directors,  directors  or 
presidents  of  their  companies. 
They  represent  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  as  well  as  advertising  and 
public  relations. 

The  largest  overseas  delegations 
will  come  from  the  United  States 
(120),  France  (89),  Italy  (61), 
Denmark  (57),  and  Belgium  (55). 
In  all,  more  than  2,500  delegates 
are  expected,  some  800  of  them 
from  overseas. 

‘Tasks  In  Free  World’ 

They  include  120  men  and  wom¬ 
en  between  the  ages  of  18  and  28 
who  will  be  guests  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  of  Great  Britain 
as  part  of  the  conference’s  Youth 
Scheme. 

American  advertising  leaders 
will  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 
conference  proceedings.  Elon  G. 
Borton,  president  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America,  is 
chairman  of  the  American  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  for  the  lAC. 

Theme  of  the  conference  is  “The 


Tasks  of  Advertising  in  a  Free 
World.”  The  tasks  set  out  are  1) 
“Advertising  Must  Help  to  Pro¬ 
mote  World  Trade  and  Under¬ 
standing”;  2)  “Advertising  Must 
Extend  Its  Service  to  the  Con¬ 
sumer”;  3)  “Advertising  Must  Im¬ 
prove  Its  Methods  of  Education, 
Recruitment  and  Training”;  4) 
“Advertising  Must  Further  Im¬ 
prove  Its  Own  Standards  of  Ethics 
and  Practice.” 

It  is  under  Task  4  that  an  ad¬ 
vertising  code  could  emerge.  Con¬ 
ference  spokesmen  conceded  that 
it  might  prove  difficult  to  draft  a 
resolution  that  would  satisfy  the 
representatives  of  37  countries,  but 
said  they  believed  a  wide  area  of 
agreement  would  be  found  for 
raising  advertising  standards — both 
ethical  and  technical — -throughout 
the  world. 

Task  4  speakers  include  Samuel 
C.  Gale,  past  chairman  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council,  and  Francis  El- 
vinger,  technical  adviser  of  the 
ICC  International  Commission. 
Their  subject  is  “The  Social  Re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Advertising.” 

Important  resolutions  are  also 
expected  to  be  formulated  under 
Task  1.  Speaking  at  the  press  con¬ 
ference,  l^rd  Mackintosh  said: 

“Advertising  has  today  a  tre¬ 
mendous  responsibility  toward  the 
peace  of  the  world.  It  is  this  re¬ 
sponsibility — together  with  better 
means  for  shouldering  it — ^that  we 
hope  to  examine  at  the  confer¬ 
ence.”  A  large  number  of  the  over¬ 
seas  delegates  have  indicated  that 
it  is  this  task  that  brings  them  to 
the  conference. 

Ads  Behind  Iron  Curtain 

Possibilities  for  examination  in¬ 
clude  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising,  informational  advertising 
(“straight”  or  “non -persuasive” 
compared  with  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising),  and  the  hope  of  getting 
to  Iron  Curtain  countries’  resi¬ 
dents  consumer  advertising  to 


show  them  the  products  of  free 
enterprise. 

Task  1  speakers  include  Lord 
Mackintosh;  Lord  Beveridge;  Fair¬ 
fax  Cone,  chairman  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Clouncil  of  America;  Sidney 
J.  van  den  Bergh,  director  of 
Lever  Brothers  and  Unilever,  Rot¬ 
terdam;  and  Francis  Williams,  for¬ 
mer  public  relations  adviser  to 
Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee. 

Under  Task  2,  extending  service 
to  the  consumer,  there  will  be 
speeches  by  Lady  Tweedsmuir, 
M.P.,  director  of  Campbell-John- 
son.  Ltd.;  George  D.  Bryson,  man¬ 
aging  director.  Young  and  Rubi- 
cam,  London;  Paul  S.  Cadbury,  di¬ 
rector,  Cadbury  Brothers  Ltd.;  and 
A.  M.  Patel,  managing  director, 
Everest  Advertising  Ltd.,  Bombay. 

Frederic  R.  Gamble,  president 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  will  discuss 
“Recruitment  for  Advertising  in 
the  U.S.A.”  under  Task  3.  Sir 
Miles  Thomas,  president  of  the 
Advertising  Association  of  Great 
Britain,  will  pay  tribute  to  the 
advertising  clubs  of  the  world. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  confer¬ 
ence  patron  and  brother  of  King 
George,  will  officially  open  the 
sessions.  Sir  Hartley  Shaweross, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
will  give  the  welcoming  speech, 
followed  by  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
Lord  Rothermere,  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Proprietors  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Foreign  Secretary  Herbert 
Morrison  will  be  guest  of  honor 
at  a  banquet  and  ball  July  10. 

Overseas  delegates  will  meet  the 
British  Cabinet  at  a  reception  in 
Lancaster  House  July  9.  Other 
after-hours  entertainments  include 
a  Late-Night  Theatre,  a  Grand 
Ball  and  Starlight  Garden  Party, 
a  film  evening  hosted  by  the  J. 
Arthur  Rank  Organization,  recep¬ 
tions,  luncheons  and  garden  par¬ 
ties. 

Discussions  of  Techniques 

Many  delegates  have  reported 
that  their  object  in  attending  the 
sessions  is  to  learn  the  latest  in 
advertising  techniques.  They  will 
not  be  disappointed.  In  addition 
to  a  conference-wide  discussion  on 
“Developments  in  Advertising 
Techniques,”  there  will  be  special¬ 
ized  sessions  on  market  research 
and  creative  advertising. 

The  latter  will  pay  particular 
attention  to  an  exhibition  for  which 
19  countries  have  contributed  ex¬ 
amples  of  successful  advertising 
campaigns.  Harry  Jones,  president 
of  the  Advertising  Creative  Circle 
and  chairman  of  the  exhibition 
sub-committee,  summed  up  for 
Editor  &  Publisher  his  concepts 
of  the  contributions: 

“Outside  of  U.  S.  and  Britain, 
advertising  seems  to  boil  itself 
down  to  a  visual  approach.  Switz¬ 
erland  is  always  aesthetic — an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  eye  and  name-reminder 
advertising.  Italy  too  is  concerned 
with  problems  of  design.  German 
advertising  is  terrifically  immacu¬ 
late  in  its  approach.  The  Scandi¬ 
navians  are  also  interested  in  de- 


Just  A  Natural 

Topeka,  Kan. — New  Farm 
Editor  of  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital  is  Dale  Fields,  and  the 
name  is  not  one  the  paper 
made  up.  He  is  formally  Dale 
W.  Fields,  June  graduate  of  the 
William  Allen  White  school  of 
journalism. 

While  he  was  in  school  he 
worked  for  the  Leavenworth 
Times.  He  won  the  White  In¬ 
terfaith  Memorial  Award  and 
was  elected  to  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

sign  and  aesthetics,  but  are  a  little 
more  playful  and  human. 

“Great  Britain  is  a  blend  of 
most  things.  There  are  agents  who 
believe  in  the  visual  approach  and 
those  who  believe  in  the  marketing 
and  hard-selling  approach  based  on 
research.  There  is  also  the  typtical- 
ly-British,  traditional  advertising 
that  has  a  homey,  unsophisticated, 
psychological  approach. 

“The  Americans,  I  think,  put  too 
much  stress  on  the  market  research 
side  of  advertising.  They  may  learn 
something  from  the  creative  flair 
of  the  visual,  while  the  rest  of  us 
still  have  much  to  learn  about  the 
research  approach.” 

The  exhibition  includes  commer¬ 
cial  advertising,  and  examples  of 
government  or  public  service  ad¬ 
vertising  dealing  with  health  and 
hygiene,  safety,  savings  and  re¬ 
cruitment.  They  are  taken  from 
the  press,  periodicals,  magazines, 
as  well  as  posters,  direct  mail,  cat¬ 
alogues  and  booklets. 

Countries  that  submitted  these 
displays  of  their  latest  advertising 
techniques  are  Argentina,  Austra¬ 
lia,  Austria,  Canada,  Denmark, 
Eire,  Finland,  France,  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  Holland,  India,  Israel,  Italy, 
Norway,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer¬ 
land,  U.S.A.  and  New  Zealand. 

To  international  organizations — 
the  International  Union  of  Adver¬ 
tising  and  the  International  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Publicity  Clubs — will 
hold  board  and  executive  meetings 
during  the  conference.  Provision 
is  also  being  made  for  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulation  representatives 
to  meet. 

Youths  from  21  Countries 

Twenty-one  countries  are  send¬ 
ing  young  men  and  women  for  the 
Youth  Scheme.  They  will  rank  as 
full  delegates.  Of  the  scheme  Lord 
Mackintosh  said,  “We  regard  it 
as  only  a  first  step  towards  closer 
international  understanding  be¬ 
tween  advertising’s  leaders  of  to¬ 
morrow.” 

Most  of  the  young  people  plan 
to  remain  in  England  for  the  or¬ 
ganized  tours  of  the  countryside 
that  have  been  arranged  for  the 
week  following  the  conference  it¬ 
self.  British  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  families  are  taking  Youth 
Scheme  delegates  into  their  homes 
during  the  two  weeks. 

One-  to  nine-day  tours  for  other 
{Continued  on  page  22) 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 
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as  “contacts”  and  were  able  to 
d  ParlGy  talk  about  the  conference  and  en- 

nued  from  page  20  courage  prospective  delegates. 

_ _  These  contacts  were  strategically 

also  available  for  placed  geographically,  and  repre¬ 
sented  various  fields. 

7)  At  occasional  intervals,  re¬ 
leases  to  the  national  newspapers 
Slver  of  40  countries. 

Posters  Everywhere 
Two  publicity  devices 


NLRB  Drops 
Denver  Post 
Guild  Action 

Denver  —  The  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  dropped  a 
case  charging  the  Denver  Post 
with  unfair  labor  charges  as  a 
used  result  of  a  decision  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  another  case  last 
noonth. 

The  case  against  the  Post  was 
tising  clubs  and  trade  papers  all  by  the  Denver  tunit  of  the 

over  the  world.  These  were  to  be  American  Newspaper  Guild  (CIO) 
pasted  on  letters  as  curiosity-  which  charged  the  Post  demoted 
piquers.  Oscar  Liden,  a  former  editorial 

2)  LAC  posters  were  distributed  department  employe,  because  of 
to  the  offices  of  airlines  and  ship-  his  union  activity,  from  news  ed- 
ping  lines,  the  British  Travel  and  itor  to  oopyreader.  He  has  since 
Hofidays  Board,  and  publicity  quit  the  Post  to  join  the  San  Jose 
clubs  and  associations  in  the  U.  S.  (Calif.)  Mercury  News. 
and  Canada.  The  travel  organiza-  The  Supreme  Court  ruled  rc- 
tions  sent  them  around  the  world,  cently  in  favor  of  Highland  Park 
Guo  Murata,  business  manager  of  Manufacturing  Co.  because  offi- 
the  Nippon  Times,  Tokyo,  regis-  cials  of  the  CIO  had  not  filed  non- 
tered  for  the  conference  after  see-  Communist  affidavits, 
ing  a  poster  in  the  BOAC  ticket  A.  Norman  Somers,  assistant 
office  in  Tokyo.  general  counsel  for  NLRB,  has 

In  addition,  Mr.  Paget-Cooke  moved  to  dismiss  the  case  in  the 
sent  personal  letters  to  many  over-  lOth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  be- 
seas  delegates  and  all  the  Youth  cause,  his  motion  stated,  the  labor 
Scheme  delegates  asking  them  to  board  has  concluded  it  “is  con- 
fill  out  forms  which  included  such  trolled  by  the  above  decision  of 
questions  as  “why  are  you  coming  the  Siq>reme  Court  and  hence  its 
to  the  Conference.”  Summaries  of  order  should  now  be  vacated  and 
their  replies  were  sent  to  the  home  the  complaint  dismissed.” 
press.  Later,  Mr,  Paget-Cooke  sent  ■ 

clippings  to  all  delegates  about  150  Foshion  Writers 
whom  the  British  press  had  writ-  ,  ,  ,  _  .... 

ten — “so  that  they  could  see  I  BOOlced  Dy  Institute 
hadn’t  been  bothering  them  for  The  New  York  Dress  Institute’s 
nothing.”  17th  National  Press  Week,  ^Ion¬ 

ian  Harvey,  M.P.,  chairman  of  sorwi  by  the  Couture  Group  of 
the  press  relations  committee,  told  the  Institute  and  nine  auxiliary 
Editor  &  Publisher:  members,  will  open  July  9  in  New 

“Our  efforts  have  been  directed  York, 
not  only  toward  making  the  con-  This  year,  the  visiting  fashion 
ference  known  and  encouraging  editors  will  see  38  shows,  cover- 
delegates  to  come,  but  also  to  ing  the  new  Fall  collections  of  the 
awaken  the  interest  of  editors  29  members  of  the  Couture  Group 
throughout  the  world  to  the  im-  in  the  wholesale  dress,  coat  and 
portance  of  advertising  so  that  suit,  and  ^lortswear  field,  plus 
when  the  conference  meets  they  those  of  the  auxiliary  members, 
will  have  a  background  against  More  than  150  fashion  editors 
which  to  set  its  deliberations  and  expected  to  attend  this  Press  Week 
the  resolutions  that  we  hope  will  represent  newspapers  of  the  United 
come  out  of  it.”  States,  Canada,  England.  Aus- 

■  tralia,  Etenmark,  Sweden,  France, 

onn  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland, 

ZUU  Attend  Dinner  Brazil  and  South  Africa. 


Daily  s  Party 
Safety  Valve 
For  Teen  Grads 


delegates  are 
post-conference  week. 

The  conference  was  planned  as 
a  celebration  in  a  positive  and  in¬ 
ternational  form  of  the  C"..-. 

Jubilee  of  the  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  out 
of  another  international  conven-  were: 

tion — in  Wembley,  England,  in  1)  In  March,  thousands  of 
1924,  that  the  AAGB  was  bom.  sticker-stamps  were  sent  to  adver- 
Big  Public  Relations  Job 
The  public  relations  job  that 
AAGB  has  been  doing  to  publicize 
the  Conference  might  well  serve 
as  a  model  campaign  for  the  lAC’s 
session  on  “The  Functions  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Today.” 

.  -  ,  ,  .  .  British  advertising  in  the  past 

newspaper  to  give  the  high  school  jj^s  been  rather  leery  of  public 
^niors  a  chance  to  blow  off  steam  relations.  Never  before  has  it  made 
but  to  keep  them  in  the  city  and  use  of  public  relations  on  the  scale 
out  of  trouble.  Instigator  of  the  of  the  current  operation. 

CIVIC  party  for  students  was  Larry  a  committee  set  up  last  Decem- 
Collms,  Jr.,  managmg  editor,  hiin-  ter  broke  the  PR  job  down  to  four 
u*  *1  graduate  of  a  local  high  home  press,  home  advertis- 

schml.  The  pap«  underwrote  the  jng  trade  press,  overseas  advertis- 
venture  for  $3,000.  jjjg  trade  press,  other  overseas 

In  the  three  years  smce,  3,900  sources.  The  latter  category  was 

particularly  important  in  luring 
of  about  4,5W)  have  paid  $3.60  overseas  delegates  to  the  confer- 
each  to  attend  ^  ,  ence,  as  many  of  the  smaller 

And  since  1949  no  high  school  countries  have  no  advertising  trade 
senwr  from  Long  ^ch  has  been  journals,  clubs  or  associations. 
eithCT  .loured  or  ^iled  while  cele-  r  a.  Paget-Cooke,  the  lAC’s 
ra  mg  »s  graduation.  press  relations  officer,  used  the 

’  following  channels: 

attaches  of  every  embassy  and 
legation  in  London,  asking  if  they 
would  be  prepared  to  send  news 
of  the  LAC  back  to  their  countries 
for  distribution  through  govem- 
^  ment  agencies.  Twenty-five  per- 

l  \  2)  News  releases  to  the  Foreign 

\  Office  information  services  depart- 

ment.  The  department  sends  wire- 
less  bulletins  each  day  and  mimeo- 
graphed  bulletins  each  week  to  all 
70  British  government  posts  over¬ 
seas.  British  commercial  attaches 
received  the  information  and  were 
able  to  make  it  known  to  business 
and  advertising  circles  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  countries. 

News  Releases  Via  Wireless 

3)  News  releases  to  the  Central 
Office  of  Information,  which  uses 
the  same  wireless  link  but  trans¬ 
mits  its  bulletins  to  press  attaches 

and  information  officers  abroad.  _ _ 

They  in  turn  were  able  to  pass  the  timoniardinrier  \n  honor”ol  Davfd 
information  on  to  the  press  in  the  r.  Daniel,  recently  promoted  from 
countries  in  which  they  serve.  business  manager  to  general  man- 

4)  Releases  to  the  British  Broad-  ager  of  the  Hartford  Times,  Gan- 
casting  Corporation’s  overseas  de-  nett  daily. 

partments,  which  will  probably  re-  The  guest  list  included  Francis 
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TO:  Hr.  Baker,  General  Manager 

SUBJECT:  THE  LOCALLY-EDITED  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 


Ten  years  ago  we  started  our  Locally-Edited  Gravure  Magazine.  Then  there 
seemed  to  be  obvious  advantages.  But  I  don't  think  any  of  us  foresaw 
what  a  vital  place  the  locally-edited  color  magazine  would  come  to  occupy. 
I'd  say  it  is  Just  about  ten  times  as  effective  and  important  now  as  when 
we  started  It. 


19S1 


Of  course  It  was  clear  at  the  beginning  that  we  would  be  Independent  of 
syndicated,  outside  editing.  Instead  of  stories  about  unknown  people 

k  everywhere,  we  could  give  our  readers  drama  and  color  about  their  neighbors.  v 

We  have  now  brought  every  Interest  In  our  region  Into  a  clear  community  > 

focus.  We  offer  four-color  treatment  of  fashions,  food,  furniture,  etc., 
and  all  of  It  looks  like  something  any  reader  can  own,  because  It  actually 
is  owned  by  some  one  a  lot  of  readers  recognize. 

Another  great  attraction  in  the  magazine  Is  the  community  story.  We  have 
covered  dozens  of  towns  and  cities  in  our  area  with  picture  stories,  in¬ 
cluding  an  air  view,  which  is  easy  and  fairly  economical  to  make.  This 
forms  a  bond  between  paper  and  community  unlike  any  other.  We  have  shown 
them  their  town  from  an  angle  they  never  saw  before.  They  never  forget  It. 


Our  mall  proves  that  most  Kentuckians  keep  The  Courier-Journal  Magazine  in 
their  homes  all  week  and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  It  is  an  advertiser's 
windfall,  because  it  carries  all  the  glamour  of  national  publications  with 
that  strong  pull  of  local  Interest. 

But  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  magazine's  greatest  value  may 
be  in  its  relation  to  television. 


I  have  never  felt  that  television  is  going  to  take  away  any  readers  from  a 
good  newspaper.  But  I  do  believe  television  is  doing  something  Importemt 
to  us:  It  Is  making  people  Intensely  visual-minded.  A  family  can  sit  at 
home  and  not  even  ruffle  its  composite  mind  and  yet  pick  up  a  lot  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  entertainment.  Everything  is  a  picture,  and  soon  will  be  a  four- 
color  picture.  The  whole  psychological  trend  is  toward  a  public  mind  that 
expects  to  see  things. 

Now  newspapers  have  to  be  attractive  too.  They  have  to  look  good.  They  have 
to  be  colorful.  I  honestly  believe  that  metropolitan  papers  without  the 
facilities  for  good  four-color  LOCAL  feature  coverage  are  going  to  lose 
position.  They  will  get  classified  as  'gray*  in  the  readers'  minds  and 
gradually  fall  behind. 


r.. 
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The  miraculous  growth  of  modern  Los  Angeles 
had  its  beginnings  in  the  1870’s  and  gained  momen¬ 
tum  with  the  development  of  motor  transport. 
Simultaneously,  from  the  days  of  the  hitching  post 
to  the  parking  lot  era,  the  Ralphs  chain  of  markets 
grew  —  from  one  store,  opened  in  1873  by  George 
A.  Ralphs,  to  34  pace-setting  super  markets. 

As  Los  Angeles  pushed  wide  its  boundaries,  created 
new  living  habits,  buying  habits  and  shopping-by¬ 
car  habits  —  Ralphs  opened  new  stores  at  strategic 
traffic  points,  adopted  new  merchandising  policies, 
and  above  all,  made  shopping  easier  for  customers. 

"Automobiles  are  shopping  necessities  to  most 
people  in  metropolitan  Los  Angeles,  and  large  and 
adequate  parking  areas  are  absolutely  essential  to 
Ralphs,"  says  the  chain’s  president. 


America  is  certainly  changing  when  even  parking 
lots  can  determine  the  turnover  of  national  prod¬ 
ucts  out  of  individual  outlets. 

But  today,  in  every  market,  changes  are  taking 
place  that  are  as  vital  to  those  which  have  shaped 
Los  Angeles  and  Ralphs.  These  changes  require 
revised  marketing  strategy,  based  on  the  latest,  most 
authoritative  information. 

Progressive  sales  and  advertising  executives  of 
national  organizations  are  relying  more  and  more 
on  the  sound  localized  data  of  Hearst  Advertising 
Service  -to  assist  them  to  better  understanding  of 
local  markets.  Your  H.A.S.  man  can  supply  you 
with  complete,  accurate  information  about'  the  ten 
major  markets  where  more  than  half  the  nation’s 
buying  income  is  centered.  Get  in  touch  with  him 
today,  for  bigger  localized  profits  tomorrow. 


World  News  Digest 
Popular,  in  W-T  &  S 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Problem: 

Readers  want  and  need  more 
world  news  and  important  inter- 
ckational  information  in  the  atomic 
iage  that  binds  all  peoples  into  a 
global  community  than  they  ever 
had  before,  yet  soaring  prices  and 
scarcity  of  newsprint  makes  it  dif- 
'ficult  for  newspapers  adequately 
to  cover  the  world  beat. 

I  Solution: 

I  Roy  W.  Howard,  editor  and 
president  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun,  hit  upon  a 
happy  idea  to  meet  the  situation. 
He  established  a  daily  digest  of 
world  news,  heavily  interlarded 
with  background  information  and 
iiSignificance. 

'  Popular  with  Readers 

'  The  international  news  conden- 
isation  column,  entitled  “The 
|World  Over”  and  published  five 
days  weekly  in  the  left-hand  cor¬ 
ner  of  page  2,  has  proved  very 
popular  with  readers,  who  are  able 
to  keep  abreast  of  world-wide 
events  and  trends  and  their  mean¬ 
ing  through  perusal  of  easy  cap¬ 
sule  items. 

The  feature  soon  will  observe 
its  third  birthday.  Upon  Mr. 
Howard’s  request,  it  was  given  a 
week’s  trial  run,  beginning  July 
27,  1948.  At  first  it  was  set  in 
7-point  type  and  contained  some 
feature  material.  By  the  process 
of  evolution,  it  was  changed  to 
the  present  10-point,  set  two-col- 
lumn  width  with  all  trivial  matter 
eliminated  and  only  important 
events  recorded. 

Fisher  Is  Conductor 
Charles  Eugene  (Gene)  Fisher, 
a  seasoned  newspaper  executive, 
editorial  writer  and  student  of 
world  affairs,  has  conducted  the 
column  from  its  inception. 

He  arrives  at  the  Barclay  Street 
inewsroom  at  7:30  A.M.  five  days 
B  week.  The  telegraph  editor,  at 
the  next  desk,  turns  over  to  him 
all  United  Press  and  Associated 
press  foreign  dispatches  that  are 
hot  to  be  used  in  the  run  of  the 
paper.  By  9  A.M.,  he  has  the 
copy  for  the  first  edition  in  the 
composing  room.  Revisions  are 
hiade  throughout  the  day  as  events 
dictate. 

The  lead  story  has  a  two-line 
heading  under  the  column  title 
pnd  is  illustrated  with  a  one-half 
tx)lumn  cut  (photograph  or  draw¬ 
ing).  The  lead  never  runs  longer 
^an  30  lines.  Mr.  Fisher  has  his 
typewriter  set  so  he  knows  ex¬ 
actly  how  many  lines  of  type  his 
stuff  will  make  (one  10-point  line 
Carries  55  units)  and  he  strictly 
hdheres  to  his  self-imposed  word 
Rationing. 

i  The  remainder  of  the  column, 
tvhich  usually  runs  only  two-thirds 
the  depth  of  the  newspaper,  is  di¬ 


vided  geographically  into  three 
sections:  “Europe,  Africa  and 

Asia,”  “Pacific  and  the  Orient,” 
and  “Western  Hemisphere.”  Mr. 
Howard  suggested  these  divisions 
after  the  column  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  a  few  weeks. 

Individual  items  under  these 
subheads  are  only  one  paragraph 
— orK  or  two  sentences — never 
more  than  six  lines  of  type.  Para¬ 
graphed  items  are  separated  by 
big  round-dot  bullets. 

The  large  type  and  airy  spacing 
make  for  easy  and  quick  reading. 

The  writing  style,  too,  adds  to 
readability.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
background  information  that 
points  up  the  importance  of  the 
story. 

Not  Lost  in  Overset 

“Important  telegraph  news  often 
gets  short  shrift  and  comes  up  in 
the  overset,”  pointed  out  Mr. 
Fisher,  a  large,  intense  and  intelli¬ 
gent  man  whose  pince-nez  gives 
him  a  professorial  appearance. 

“This  column  is  the  answer,” 
he  continued.  “It  is  not  a  dump¬ 
ing  ground  for  trivia  but  is  made 
up  of  important  stuff,  news  that 
should  appear  but  often  was 
pushed  into  the  overset  or  ap¬ 
peared  for  only  one  or  two  edi¬ 
tions.  This  gives  us  a  chance  to 
hold  it  throughout  the  day. 

“Sometimes,  not  often,  the  lead 
is  background  for  a  front-page 
story,”  he  added.  “Sometimes  such 
a  story  is  killed  off  the  front  af¬ 
ter  the  first  edition  and  we  take 
it  for  our  lead.  The  material  must 
be  fresh  and  new — not  what  read¬ 
ers  saw  in  the  morning  papers. 

“Seldom  can  we  use  a  story 
lead  as  it  was  written,”  said  Mr. 
Fisher.  “We  have  to  rewrite  it  to 
point  up  its  importance,  which 
sometimes  causes  the  column  to 
be  a  trifle  editorialish,  although 
we  do  not  color  the  news. 

“We  like  to  believe  that  read¬ 
ers  of  the  column  will  not  be  jolt¬ 
ed  by  any  world  happening,”  con¬ 
duct^  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mail  and  telephone  calls  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  column  is  generally 
and  thoroughly  read  and  liked. 
Foreign  diplomats  are  watchful 
and  are  apt  to  answer  anything 
they  believe  to  be  in  error.  Other 
newspapers  have  shown  interest  in 
the  idea. 

Library  Helps 

The  newspaper’s  library  pro¬ 
vides  Mr.  Fisher  with  clippings, 
books  and  other  background  ma¬ 
terial.  The  U.P.  often  is  requested 
by  him  to  get  a  special  back¬ 
ground  story  for  the  column.  A 
running  file  of  international  infor¬ 
mation  is  kept  by  Mr.  Fisher  in 
his  desk. 

Four  related  stories  from  four 
world  capitals,  totaling  more  than 
2,000  words,  may  be  condensed 


Gene  Fisher 

into  a  30-line  lead  for  “The 
World  Over.”  On  the  other  hand 
a  brief  bulletin  may  be  expanded 
into  a  30-line  lead  of  background 
material. 

Another  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper,  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Daily  News  (tabloid  format)  car¬ 
ried  a  similar  digest  on  Page  2 
under  title  of  “The  World  Today” 
for  a  long  time  preceding  the 
birth  of  the  W-T&S  feature,  but 
the  Washington  version  deals  with 
U,  S.  happenings. 

Mr.  Fisher’s  Background 

Mr.  Fisher  joined  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  in  1925  on  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press  and  he  later  was 
city  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Post, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky 
Mountain  News. 

He  joined  the  World-Telegram 
copydesk  in  1942,  headed  the  war 
desk  and  after  the  war  was  an 
editorial  writer  until  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  Mr.  Howard’s  new  col¬ 
umn  at  its  founding.  For  two 
years  before  joining  the  New 
York  newspaper,  he  was  with 
Newsweek  magazine  and  he  cred¬ 
its  that  experience  with  being  use¬ 
ful  in  making  a  condensation  of 
news  and  pointing  up  its  back¬ 
ground  and  significance. 

■ 

Sidney  Myers  Retires 
From  Phoenix  Papers 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — Resignation  of 
Sidney  Myers  as  associate  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette  was  announced 
here  last  week  by  Eugene  C.  Pul¬ 
liam,  president  of  Phoenix  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  at  a  dinner  honoring 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myers. 

Mr.  Myers  resigned,  effective 
Sept.  1,  to  operate  a  business  of 
his  own.  He  has  purchased  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Clico  Laboratory  and 
X-Ray  Supplies  in  Phoenix.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  40 
years  ago  as  a  carrier  on  the  old 
Arizona  Democrat.  He  later  be¬ 
came  business  manager  and  was 
general  manager  when  Mr.  Pul¬ 
liam  purchased  the  newspapers  in 
1946.  He  has  been  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  since  that  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myers  were  given 
a  sterling  silver  tea  service. 


Nuhn  Promoted 
On  Po'keepsie 
Speidel  Paper 

San  Francisco — More  promo¬ 
tions  for  executives  of  newspaper 
members  of  Speidel  Newspapers, 
Inc.  were  announced  this  week  by 
President  Merritt  C.  Speidel  at  his 
offices  in  Palo  Alto. 

Clifford  J.  Nuhn,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Poughkeepsie  New 
Yorker,  on  July  1  will  become  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  with  Edward  A. 
Chappell  who  is  publisher. 

Arthur  F.  Wollenhaupt,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
New  Yorker  and  radio  research 
director  for  Speidel  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  on  July  1  will  become  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
New  Yorker.  These  promotions 
are  in  line  with  the  general  policy 
of  Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
its  affiliates  to  advance  personnel 
within  the  organization. 

Effective  also  on  July  1,  as  pre¬ 
viously  announced,  other  promo¬ 
tions  include  that  of  W.  E.  Beeler, 
advertising  director  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  New  Yorker,  to  associate 
publisher  of  the  Chillicothe  (O.) 
Gazette  with  J.  K.  Hunter  the  pub¬ 
lisher;  Philip  B.  Maguire,  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  to  advertising  director; 
and  Nelson  L.  Kellenberger,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Chillicothe 
Gazette,  who  becomes  general 
manager  of  the  same  newspaper. 

Mr.  Nuhn,  a  native  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  attended  Poughkeepsie 
public  schools,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  in  New  York  and  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  He  has  been  in  news¬ 
paper  work  since  1921,  all  of  it  in 
Poughkeepsie  except  for  short  pe¬ 
riods  as  a  sports  writer  for  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  and  the 
Associated  Press  in  New  York 
soon  after  completion  of  his  uni¬ 
versity  studies.  He  is  a  member 
and  past  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Editors,  a 
member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association. 

Mr.  Wollenhaupt,  also  a  native 
of  Poughkeepsie,  attended  Pough¬ 
keepsie  schools  and  was  graduated 
from  Eastman  School  of  Business 
in  1921,  from  the  University  of 
Leyden  in  1924  and  from  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  in  1926.  He  began 
his  newspaper  career  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie  in  1919.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association. 

■ 

I  Social  Service  Award 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  —  The  North 

•  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 

;  Service  has  announced  it  will  give 

an  annual  award  of  $50  and  a  cita- 

I  tion  for  distinguished  newspaper 

•  service  in  behalf  of  crime  preven¬ 
tion  and  rehabilitation  of  offend- 

1  ers  throughout  the  state  of  North 
Carolina. 
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examiner  is  a  medico 


but  Examiner  is  a  newspaper 


There’s  another  reason,  too,  besides  clarity.  Coke  and 
Coca-Cola  are  our  registered  trade-marks,  and  good 
practice  requires  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  to  protect 
it  diligently.  That’s  why  the  capital  “C”  is  important 
to  us — as  important  as  a  capital  initial  for  the  name  of 
your  publication. 

Coke  =  Coca-Cola 

Both  are  registered  trade-marks  which  distinguish  the 
same  thing:  the  product  of  The  Coca-Cola  Company,. 


With  a  lower-case  “e,”  an  examiner  is  a  doctor.  Or  a 
lawyer.  Or  a  nightmare  to  college  students.  Take  the 
initial  letter  from  the  upper  case,  and  the  word  identifies 
a  newspaper. 

With  a  lower-case  “c,”  the  friendly  abbreviation  for 
Coca-Cola  changes  its  meaning  completely.  Coke — with 
a  capital  “C”  means  Coca-Cola  and  nothing  else.  That’s 
why  we  ask  you  to  use  the  upper-case  initial  when  you 
have  occasion  to  mention  it  in  your  columns. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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advertisers 

of  the  100  national  advertisers  with  the  largest  expenditures  in  newspapers' 
in  1950 ...  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  Newspaper^ 
Publishers  Association 

largest  market 

« . .  96  advertised  in  New  York  newspapers 

largest  medium 

...  94  advertised  in  The  News 

expenditure 

...  64  spent  more  in  The  News  than  in  any  other  New  York  newspaper-* 
including  14  of  the  first  16,  and  32  of  the  first  50 

response 

The  largest  medium  in  the  largest  market  gives  largest  response  for  America’s 
largest  advertisers — does  an  equally  efficient  selling  job  for  advertisers 
of  any  size,  at  one  of  the 

smallest  costs 

...  in  the  United  States! 


THE  a  NEWS 

New  York's  Picture  Newspaper 
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Ways  to  Save  Newsprint 


Following  is  a  continuation  of  Eliminated  free  copies  to  hos- 
“318  Ways  to  Conserve  News-  pitals. 
print,”  as  compiled  by  ANPA  Discontinued  fre 
from  World  War  II  practices  of  of  Monday  edition. 
newspapers  (E&P,  June  2,  p.  26,  Discontinued  spe 
June  9,  p.  44;  and  June  16,  p.  26):  servicemen  and  sub; 
i  subscription  price. 

I  PRESSROOM  WASTE  Increased  rates.* 

I  Damaged  newsprint  used  in  ad-  Eliminated  or 


_  _  ,  All  expired  index  cards  are  can-  -  y  •  a  17’ 

^  f  ^  celled  on  the  used  side  and  re-  NGWSpilIlt  i  lITTi 

&  ftfCC.  used  on  reverse  side.  T-.  PcTin-Mcrkina 

^  Elliot  Addressograph  machine 

Eliminated  free  copies  to  hos-  installed  which  automatically  cuts  Powell  Rjver,  B.  C.— The  first 

out  mail  subscriptions  on  expira-  attempt  at  scientific  rain-makmg  in 
Di«x)ntinued  free  distribution  tion  dates.  British  Columbia  may  be  earned 

of  Monday  edition.  Reduced  number  of  retail  out-  out  this  sumnier  by  the  Powell 

Discontinued  special  price  to  lets  in  suburban  areas.  River  Co.,  producer  of  newsprint, 

servicemen  and  substituted  regular  Reduced  press  run  to  minimum.  Rain-making  by  a  chemically- 
subscription  price.  Circulation  frozen  throughout  induced  process  already  is  past  the 

Increased  rates.*  state  and  no  branch  town  given  discussion  stage  and  company  en- 

Eliminated  or  reduced  free,  more  copies  than  on  Feb.  5,  1943  gineers  are  preparing  for  expen 


vertising  department  in  lieu  of  sample,  complimentary  and/or  for  the  daily  or  Feb.  7,  1943  for  watersheds  which  ring 

bond  layout  paper.  service  copies.  Sunday.  .  his  coital  “paper  town  where 

Installed  new  roller-bearing  dol-  Eliminated  or  reduced  all  cou-  Discontinued  practice  for  run-  the  vast  paper-making  operation 
lies  to  avoid  waste  in  handling  pon  or  other  promotion  for  new  ning  off  page  proofs.  has  a  never-ending  thirst  for  water. 

newsprint  rolls.  circulation.  Established  the  practice  of  plat-  Eliminated  broadsides  for  na- 


service  copies. 

Eliminated  or  reduced  all  cou- 


Sunday. 

Discontinued  practice  for  run- 


lies  to  avoid  waste  in  handling  pon  or  other  promotion  for  new  ning  off  page  proofs. 


newsprint  rolls. 

Check  with  mill  on  “breaks.” 

Check  on  weight  of  newsprint 
shipped  by  mill. 

Send  damaged  paper  back  to 
be  re-wound. 

Sell  old  newspapers  by  bundle 
and  use  unsold  papers  as  wrap- 


circulation. 

Scrutinize  free  list  carefully. 


ing  up  the  press  at  one  time  rather  tjQnal  advertisers. 


Discontinued  use  of  vending  than  plating  up  pages  one  at  a  Eliminated  or  reduced  drastical- 
i^hines.  time  as  they  are  cast  and  then  jy  proofs  furnished  national  ad- 

Discontinued  selling  through  running  off  a  few  for  proof  pur-  vertisers. 

1  1  poses.  Place  advertising  not  involving 

Allow  employes  only  one  copy.  Eliminated  extra  lists  on  un-  on  optional  basis  as  to 


Charge  employes  for  home  sub-  usual  news  stories. 


pers  in  handling  mail  circulation,  scriptions. 

Papers  too  dark  or  too  light  but  Use  street  returns  to  fill  mail 
readable  now  sent  to  mailroom;  subscriptions. 


previously  only  100%  papers  were 
used. 

Comics,  if  color  and  register 
are  passable,  now  used;  previously 
discarded  if  not  perfect. 

Use  all  paper,  including  core 
;  waste. 


Eliminated  bulldog  editions. 
Eliminated  “extras”  unless  news 
is  of  great  magnitude. 

Reduced  number  of  editions. 


sale  dealers. 


Wrappers  from  newsprint  roll  papers  for  files,  etc. 


Use  left-overs  for  tear-sheets.  Reduced  number  of  editions 

Give  advertisers  one  copy  each.  Discontinued  out-of-state  whole-  vertisers  on  contract. 
Give  advertisers  tear-sheets.  ,  Hpalprc 

Used  sailed  copies  for  advertis-  Transferred  from  late  edit 
mg  tear-sheeK  pre-date  of  lesser  numbei 

Reduced  office  copies  by  50%. 

Ask  employes  to  bring  back  P  ^.jty 


publication  date. 

Eliminated  a  1 1  circulation 
“stunts”  for  advertisers. 

Eliminated  all  special  and  full- 
page  advertising  rates  to  local  ad- 


Rearranged  deadlines  for  adver- 


used  to  tie  up  bundles. 


Advised  public  orders  for  back 


Reduced  number  of  presses  in  copies  could  not  be  filled,  thus 


operation,  thus  reducing  waste. 

Checked  cartage  and  storage 
charges. 

CIRCULATION 


reducing  copies  for  file. 

Reduced  file  copies  by  50%. 
Discontinued  house-to-house  cir¬ 
culation  solicitors. 

Discontinued  all  circulation  so- 


Transferred  from  late  editions  tisers  and  editorial  departments  to 
to  pre-date  of  lesser  number  of  reduce  cost  and  eliminate  waste, 
pages.  Inaugurated  medical  board  of 

Install  rigid  control  of  city  cir-  censorship  for  medical  advertis- , 
culation.  ing  which  it  is  estimated  will  re¬ 
duce  medical  advertising  space 

ADVERTISING  approximately  50% . 

Increased  advertising  rates.  Reduced  office  ads  and  ‘  bal- 


Inserted  clause  making  all  na-  loons”  to  minimum 


tional  advertising  contracts  can¬ 
cellable  on  30  days’  notice. 

Discontinued  making  local  ad- 


T-f  •  ,  ...  L/lSCUIlLlllUCU  llld 

£liinMt3.tc<l  expensive  circuit*  j  *  j  i_  e  *  vertisins  contracts 

tion  in  places  where  discounts,  al-  Reduced  number  of  supervisor-  '^^J'^ing  comr^ 


Reduced  all  house  advertising  to 
minimum  —  eliminated  “must” 
copy  in  planning  promotional  copy 
so  that  omission  of  ad  would  not 


,  lowances,  and  payments  for  trans- 
I  portation,  etc.,  were  too  large. 

Eliminated  single  copies  by  mo- 
'  tor  routes. 

■  Eliminated  scattered  circula¬ 
tion. 

Cut  off  subscriptions  at  expira- 


territories  of  night  street  sale  edi¬ 
tion. 

Eliminated  all  circulation  sales¬ 
men.  Reduced  promotion  mate¬ 
rial. 

Make  more  careful  check  on 


Charge  advertisers  for  compo-  destroy  continuity. 


sition  and  plates  ordered  and  not 
used  within  a  specified  time. 


Omit  retail  advertising  from 
daily  pre-date  edition;  classified 


Reduced  classified  heads  by  advertising  except  for  help  wanted. 


changing  style. 


real  estate  and  farm  lands  omitted 


Reduced  space  devoted  to  clas-  froin  pre-date  daily  and^  Sunday. 


-  Dress  runs  reducing  slugs. 

Make  more  careful  check  on  .  Elirninated  want  ad  proniotion, 
tion  date,  establish  more  careful  frwr  including  forms  for  customers  numbei 

ctek-up  of  »b»rip,k>n  expira-  “'^"TJepSS  heads  to  '•'“I'  >“•>  a 

tion  dates.  ^-mtinize  service  conies  used  in  Rearranged  classified  advertise-  days. 


Limited  volume  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  daily  editions  to  given 


including  forms  for  customers  number  of  lines. 

u/hich  had  been  nrodnetive.  Omitted  all  classified  on  Certain 


.  .  scrutinize  service  copies  used  in  Kearrangeu  ciassineu  aaveri.^ 

'  .  wherever  pos-  budding  to  help  shrink  difference  reducing  amount  of  fat. 

j^ld  between  net  paid  run  and  gross  Discontinued  Sunday  promotioi 


sioie,  to  borrow  copy  ot  paper  in-  , 

stead  of  buying  copy.  between  i 

Restricted  sale  of  some  editions 
to  certain  districts  of  city.  * 


Established  closer  watch  on  al¬ 
lotment  of  papers  to  dealers  to 


,  ^llne  .0  acpop.  new  subscrip- 

,  Ehn.ina.ed  anbscriben.  taking  ^g^’^STneSS  ai^' dtJ 


amount  of  “fat.”  Omitted  all  classified  beyond  re- 
Sunday  promotion  shopping  zone. 

Placed  restrictions  on  size  of 
classified  index.  classified  advertisements, 
iber  of  proofs  go-  Eliminated  dateline  across  top 
vertisers.  classified  page;  now  set  in  one 


of  classified. 

Discontinued  classified  index. 
Reduced  number  of  proofs  go 
ing  to  local  advertisers. 


I  ore-date«!  uiuois  i 

Refused  to  accept  new  sub- 
,  scribers  except  as  old  subscribers  Ao-o1».-c 

fail  to  renew.  *^’5 'I' 


oia  ^  many  returns  as  pt^sm.c.  --  -  column. 

Established  practice  whereby  merenanis  on  using  aHvertisino  in 

tier.!  from  newsstands  and  deal-  P^per  <>“  days  when  there  is  less  I'ositioned  more  aavertising  in 
Hers  trcOT  newsstands  ana  aeai  advertisine  as  a  result  feature  sections  of  fixed  number 

ers  must  be  on  definite  order.  compeinive  aavenising,  as  a  resuii  redneine  nercentaoe  of 

Fiiminfited  foreino  sales  on  of  which  normal  volume  IS  Car-  oi  pages,  reaucing  percemage  oi 
tlimmated  torcing  sales  on  _  editor  al  content  in  such  sw-t^ns 


ried  in  early  and  mid-week  edi 


Eliminated’  returns  to  news-  t'®"*  and  p^k  loads  are  reduced 


Elmmated  Sun^y  only  routes  metropolitan  area,  on  week-ends. 


beyond  retail  trading  zone. 
I  Eliminated  Saturday 


Eliminated  or  reduced  returns 
in  some  or  all  classifications. 


possible. 


editorial  content  in  sudi  sections. 

Rationed  space  to  users  of  clas¬ 
sified  space. 

Reduced  space  available  to  in¬ 


practice  of  switching  advertising  dustrial  advertisers  for  “promo- 


Restricted  rural  route  delivery.  733 

ui*  •  j  *1  j  $  3*110  strcGC  comers* 

Eliminated  some  and  curtailed  vt _ „„„  , 


Vki  ail  wiaaciiivaYyiio.  liahter  dav  in  week  to  avoid  purposes  to  a  minimum. 

Reduced  number  of  deliveries  to  to  iignter  aay  in  ween  to  avoia  uia 


I^DispenSd  ^tT’carrier  service  ^  .P*"  "©wsboys  to 

in  sXal  suburban  tZns  whSe 


jumping  papers. 

Put  into  effect  a  plan  to  elimi- 


No  payments  made  in  any  way  rut  into  enec  a  pian  lo  eiimi- 
acents.  dealers,  or  newsbovs  to  uate  large  blocks  of  advertising  . _ . 


Reduced  space  available  for  pro¬ 
motion  of  activities  in  connection 


Do  not  take  back  newspapers 


.cost  per  subscriber  is  high. 

Eliminated  ‘shoK>er”  circula-  preferential  representation 


space  in  the  form  of  sections. 
Restrict  advertisers  to  a  per- 


from  dealers  or  agents  to  secure  ceutage  of  their  usual  require- 


Eliminated  display  advertising  ex¬ 
cept  amusements  in  certain  week¬ 
end  editions. 


II  Eliminated  complaint  delivery,  jjg  paid  two  weeks  in  advance. 

Brought  circulation  lists  up  to  Commissions  to  mail  carr 
I  date  and  eliminated  “deadheads.”  discontinued. 

•  Eliminated  or  reduced  ex-  Cut  out  weekly  collections- 
changes.  collections  oftener  than  monthly. 


ClCrCTIlll'cU  77:  -  ,  T%*  Oil  UiT 

Carrier  circulation  required  to  Discourage  use  of  page  circulars  Big  Sale  tor  MaC 


be  paid  two  weeks  in  advance.  reprints  of  advertisements.  Houston — A  special  editimi  of 

Commissions  to  mail  carriers  Eliminated  making  highlights  the  Houston  Press  honoring  Gen- 
discontinued.  and  drop-out  halftones  and  half-  eral  MacArthur  during  his  June 

Cut  out  weekly  collections — no  tone  borders  through  use  of  Kro-  14  visit  here  sold  129,370  copies, 
collections  oftener  than  monthly.  molHe  process.  it  has  been  announced. 
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BETHKHEM 

STEEL 


Steel  Spanning 
Chesapeake  Bay 


One  of  the  WorWs  Longest, 
New  Bridge  Will  Be  Link 
in  Express  Highway  from 
New  York  to  Washington 


Bethlehem  Steel  erection  crews  ate 
putting  up  steelwork  for  a  great  new 
bridge  over  Chesapeake  Bay,  crossing 
from  Sandy  Point,  near  Annapolis  and 
only  a  short  distance  below  Baltimore, 
to  Kent  Island  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

Here  the  bay  is  4H  miles  wide.  The 
bridge  will  be  one  of  the  world’s  long¬ 
est,  with  an  overall  length,  including 
approaches,  of  7%  miles.  The  roadway 
will  rise  gradually  from  both  shores  to 
the  midpoint  of  the  bridge  where  there 
will  be  a  suspension  span  1600  feet 
long  and  186  feet  above  the  water,  leav¬ 
ing  plenty  of  clearance  so  that  ships 
bound  to  the  Pon  of  Baltimore  can 
pass  under  the  bridge. 

Bridging  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  will 
greatly  shorten  travel  time  between  the 
Delmarva  Peninsula,  with  its  fertile 
farmlands  and  recreation  spots,  and 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  But  the 
major  significance  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Bridge  is  that  it  will  form  a  link  in 
a  new  nonh-south  express  highway. 
With  the  opening  of  the  bridge  late  in 
1952  motorists  can  drive  from  New 
York  to  Washington  by  a  new,  fast 
route,  skirting  all  cities. 

In  erecting  the  30,000-ton  superstruc¬ 
ture  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge, 
Bethlehem  Steel  engineers  are  using 
a  number  of  interesting  techniques, 
including  the  floating  into  place  of 
very  large  steel  spans,  some  of  them 
weighing  as  much  as  1300  tons.  J.  E. 
Greiner  Company,  Baltimore,  are  con¬ 
sulting  engineers,  and  supervisors  of 
construction  for  the  State  of  Maryland. 


ANNAPOLIS' 


New  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  will  form  part 
of  express  highway  route  from  New  York 
to  Washington,  bypassing  all  cities. 


Constnictlen  T«chniqu«s — "Beautiful  planning!”  enthused  the  magazine  Construc¬ 
tion  Mtthods  and  Equipment  in  an  article  about  the  techniques  devised  to  erect  the  steel  for  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  superstructure.  To  check  these  methods  in  advance  Bethlehem  engi¬ 
neers  built  wood  models,  exactly  duplicating  the  steelwork  on  a  scale  of  1  inch  equals  40  feet. 


The  Tragic  Reasons  Behind  America’s  Dilemma  Today 

Will  Be  Revealed  by 

THE 

FORRESTAL  DIARIES 

Among  Magazine,  Book  and  Newspaper  Publishers^ 

The  Most  Sought-After  of  All  Personal  Revelations 


Here  it  is— the  most  talked  about,  most 
speculated-upon  story  of  the  year. 

The  Forrestal  Diaries  will  be  released  to 
newspapers  in  twenty-one  installments  start¬ 
ing  September  26.  They  will  name  names... 
take  the  lid  off  post-war  Washington  with  its 
intrigues,  its  successes— and  its  blunders.  They 
will  expose  the  tragic  frustrations  that  could 
defeat  even  a  hardened,  able  administrator. 

In  this,  the  single  authoritative  account  of 
the  inside  events  that  led  to  Korea,  the  late 
James  Forrestal  is  able  at  last  to  speak  to  the 
public.  He  does  so  without  fear  and  without 
any  need  for  polite  evasions.  He  speaks  briskly 
and  forthrightly  through  the  day-to-day  notes 


he  made,  giving  his  views  on  events  and  on 
people  prominent  in  the  news  today. 

As  woven  together  by  Walter  Millis  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  in  collaboration 
with  Eugene  Duffield,  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the  Forrestal  Diaries 
are  not  only  a  gripping  human  story  but  a  key-  jl 
stone  to  full  understanding  of  today’s  news.  J 

Newspaper  Publication  Will  Precede 
Release  Through  Any  Other  Medium 

The  Forrestal  Diaries  will  be  available  to 
newspapers  in  21  installments  of  about  1,500 
words  each,  to  start  daily  (with  single  week¬ 
end  releases)  Wednesday,  September  26, 1951. 


Secure  Rights  in  Your  Territory'  Now  by  Wire,  or  Telephone  To:  j 

i‘ 


OVEKSEAS:  (.  Patrick  Ihompcon 
21  Ku«  de  krri,  Paris,  FraiKe 
CANADA;  Milltr  Sarvicis  Ltd. 
308-309  McKinnon  Bldg.,  Toronto  I,  Ont. 
SOUTH  AMERIU:  Editors  Priss  Sorvice,  Inc. 
345  Madison  Avinuo,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 


yndicate 


230  West  41st  St. 
NewYorkl8,N.Y. 
PEnnsylvanio  6-4000 
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DRAFT  CONVENTION 

^  THE  United  States  Government  has  flatly 
and  unequivocably  denounced  the  pro- 
.  posed  UN  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Infor- 
i  ination  in  its  present  form  and  voiced  its 
! !  opposition  to  any  further  conference  of  na- 
i  tions  to  complete  it.  In  its  response  to  a 
I  message  from  the  Secretary  General  concem- 
ing  such  a  conference,  the  U.  S.  Government 
1  has  a{H>roved  and  endorsed  the  rear-guard 
I  action  of  its  delegates  who  fought  unsuccess- 
'  fully  in  the  15-nation  committee  against  cre¬ 
ation  of  this  monstrosity. 

Pointing  out  that  certain  provisions  of  the 
I  Convention,  as  it  now  stands,  would  “ex¬ 
pressly  violate”  the  “principles  of  freedom 
of  ^)eech  and  freedom  of  the  press  as  under¬ 
stood  in  the  U.  S.,”  our  government  stated 
!  that  if  the  method  of  listing  permissible  limi¬ 
tations  on  freedom  of  expression  were  util- 
i^ed  by  the  60-member  governments  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  text  “it  would  lead  to  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  an  agreement  embodying  the  lowest 
common  denominator  of  freedom  of  infor- 
nration  rather  than  an  instrument  capable  of 
s.afeguarding  and  promoting  the  maximum 
freedom.” 

We  don’t  harbor  any  hope  that  this  state- 
I  ment  of  principles  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
'  will  sidetrack  the  proposed  conference  or 
the  completion  of  the  Convention.  Our  gov¬ 
ernment  seems  to  be  outnumbered  by  na¬ 
tions,  in  and  out  of  the  Communist  orbit, 
which  would  restrict  rather  than  free  the 
channels  of  communication.  At  any  rate, 
the  U.  S.  position  is  clear  and  it  should  be 
of  interest  to  U.  S.  publishers  that  our  gov¬ 
ernment  will  not  sign  such  a  treaty. 

The  U.  S.  State  Department,  we  feel,  de- 
sirves  commendation  from  the  press  of 
Africa  for  its  forthright  support  of  the 
principles  of  freedom  of  information  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  following  paragraph:  ■ 

^  “Any  proposal  which  might  in  any  way 
further  restrict  the  availability  of  news  and 
^  information  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 
^  would,  in  the  view  of  the  U.  S.  Government, 
be  singularly  inappropriate  at  this  time  when 
governmental  restrictions  on  the  flow  of  news 
inreaten  increasingly  to  deprive  the  public 
of  the  information  which  it  needs  to  form 
conclusions  on  the  many  vital  problems 

i  affecting  world  peace.” 

AD  TAX 

WE  are  grateful  to  Charles  E.  Wilson.  De¬ 
fense  Mobilization  Director,  for  his  as- 
isurance  that  the  proposed  tax  on  advertising 
jis  a  “dead  duck”  and  he  definitely  is  opposed 
to  any  such  plan  on  the  ground  that  such 
.taxation  in  the  long  run  would  produce  less 
‘revenue  for  the  government. 

,  He  made  this  statement  in  an  address  to 
(the  National  Industrial  Advertisers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  this  week. 

I  A  tax  on  advertising  has  been  considered 
sby  at  least  two  groups  in  Washington.  The 
;loint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report 
i;aTly  in  April  recommended  a  tax  of  20% 

I  o  combat  inflation.  Early  in  May,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Small  Business  Committee  thought  of  a 
‘graduated  tax  to  reduce  newsprint  use  and 
funnel  advertising  and  paper  into  small 
Dublications. 

I  The  working  of  the  Congressional  mind 
s  sometimes  peculiar  and  we  only  hope  that 
Mr.  Wilson’s  sane  and  wise  opinions  on  this 
subject  will  be  accepted  on  the  Hill. 


EDITG  RIAL 


Finally,  be  ye  all  of  one  mind,  having  com¬ 
passion  one  of  another;  love  as  brethren,  be 
pitiful,  be  courteous. — 1.  Peter,  HI;  8. 


INTIMIDATION 

BEING  constitutionally  opposed  to  and 
afraid  of  the  free  exchange  of  ideas  and 
opinions  within  their  own  borders,  the  Com¬ 
munist  countries  resort  to  subtle  threats,  in¬ 
timidation  and  arrest  in  an  effort  to  discredit 
Vs'estern  correspondents  who  are  trying  to 
report  truthfully  these  regimes  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  arrest  and  proposed  trial  of  William 
N.  Oatis.  Associated  Press  correspondent  in 
Prague,  is  an  example  of  this  technique. 

It  would  have  been  comparatively  simple 
for  Prague  to  ship  Mr.  Oatis  out  of  the 
country.  But  that  might  have  been  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  It  serves  their 
purpose  more  to  apprehend  him,  try  him  and 
convict  him  in  a  one-way  court,  so  that  they 
can  proclaim  to  the  wcwld  that  all  newspaper¬ 
men  of  the  Western  nations  are  spies. 

In  addition,  the  Communists  hope  foreign 
correspondents  will  think  twice  about  every¬ 
thing  they  write  because  of  the  threat  of 
retaliation. 

William  Oatis  must  be  rescued  or  his  fate 
is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  Sate 
Department  has  tried,  but  has  it  tried  hard 
enough?  Vogeler  was  rescued  from  a  similar 
fredicament.  Isn’t  Oatis  as  important  to  us 
as  Vogeler  was?  We  think  so. 

Pressure  from  AP  members  might  make 
the  State  Department  try  a  little  harder. 

THE  FREE  PRESS 

Pointing  to  itself,  the  Conununist  Daily 
Worker  sees  “a  menace  to  the  free  press 
here  in  the  U.  S.”  in  the  latest  FBI  arrest  of 
Commie  leaders. 

We  can’t  see  that  “freedom  of  the  press” 
is  any  issue  in  this  case  at  all. 

The  editor  of  the  Daily  Worker  was  one 
of  the  11  Communist  leaders  whose  convic¬ 
tions  were  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  was  convicted,  not  because  he  was  editor 
of  a  daily  paper,  but  because  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  conspiracy  advocating  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  government  by  force. 

It  may  be  that  other  writers  for  the 
Worker  will  be  tried  and  convicted  on  similar 
charges.  That  still  does  not  warrant  a  cry 
of  “freedom  of  the  press.” 

The  Daily  Worker  is  free  to  publish  as  it 
always  has,  subject  to  its  own  peculiar  diffi¬ 
culties  of  financing  and  finding  an  audience. 
If  it  should  be  suspended  arbitrarily  by  action 
of  the  government  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
examine  the  free  press  aspects  of  the  case, 
depending  on  the  circumstances. 


INSPIRING  CONFIDENCE 

THE  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Defease  Department  have  been  trying  to 
educate  newspapermen  to  submit  for  clear¬ 
ance  pictures  and  stories  which  might  in  any 
way  endanger  national  security. 

The  Washington  Times-Herald  was  duly 
mindful  of  its  patriotic  duty  when  a  reporter 
and  photographer  were  sent  to  Ellenton, 

S.  C.,  to  get  a  word-and-picture  story  on  the 
progress  of  the  Savannah  River  project  of 
the  AEC.  They  went  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  obtained  clearance  from  the  public 
relations  director  of  the  project. 

On  return  to  Washington  aerial  photos  and 
negatives  were  submitted  voluntarily  to  AEC 
for  clearance.  They  were  studied  and  passed 
on  to  the  Air  Force.  After  several  days  the 
answer  was  “no.” 

The  pictures  were  taken  on  May  24.  The 
Times-Herald  published  them  on  June  20, 
almost  four  weeks  later,  after  a  man  from 
AEC  walked  up  to  the  picture  desk  of  the 
newspaper,  handed  the  negatives  back  and 
said  it  was  okay  to  use  them  now. 

The  point  of  this  story  is  that  such  delay 
and  snafu  does  not  inspire  confidence  among 
newspapermen  to  submit  their  handiwork  for 
clearance.  Unless  AEC  and  the  Defense 
D^artment  can  unravel  some  of  the  red  tape 
tliat  was  reqx>nsible  for  holding  up  these 
pictures  for  four  weeks,  newspapermen  will 
lose  confidence  in  the  whole  operation  and 
seme  of  them  unwittingly  may  make  a  bad 
mistake  by  ignoring  the  clearaiKe  system  in 
the  interest  of  speed. 

Surely,  a  quicker  method  can  be  devised 
to  get  a  “yes”  or  “no”  answer  on  photos 
and  stories. 

OFF  THE  RECORD 

CAN  an  “annual  report”  delivered  in  {M-inted 
form  to  more  than  1,000  people  be 
“off  the  record?” 

Of  course  not! 

Yet,  that  is  what  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  has  decreed  for  its  annual  report 
which  came  out  last  week.  A  prepared  press 
release  was  distributed  to  the  trade  press. 
Complete  copies  of  the  report  accompanied 
them  with  the  warning  the  text  is  “off  the 
record.” 

Copies  will  go  to  the  975  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ad  Bureau;  also  to  a  “substantial 
list”  of  representative  firms  which  support 
the  Bureau.  Many  of  these  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  have  radio  affiliations.  Others  have 
interests  in  national  magazines.  Some  have 
television  stations. 

How  can  a  report  of  this  kind  be  “off  the 
record?” 

We  protest  such  action  on  the  part  of  a 
large  newspaper  organization.  Its  board  of 
directors,  all  with  considerable  newspaper 
experience  and  many  with  editorial  training, 
should  take  action  in  the  future  appropriate 
for  a  newspaper  group. 

'BOGUS' 

THERE  is  about  as  much  justification  for  the 
ITU’s  “bogus"  clause  as  there  would  be 
for  newspaper  news  and  editorial  workers  to 
demand  that  all  reading  matter  entering  the 
plant  via  wires  or  in  mat  form  should  be 
completely  re-typed  before  entering  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
justification. 
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UNITED  FEATURES' 

220  [ait  42nd  St., New  York,}/ 


ington  columnist,  has  been  elected  gold  merit  award  in  recognition  of 
an  overseer  of  Harvard  Univer-  his  “outstanding  service  as  head 
jLty.  of  the  Economic,  Cooperation  Ad- 

Thomas  E.  Ferguson,  publish-  ministration  in  France.” 
er  of  the  Manchester  (Conn.) 

Evening  Herald,  was  honored  at  _  . 

a  recent  gathering  of  Republican  On  tn@  BuSinOSS  Sid@ 

Party  officials  in  that  city  for  his  '  - 

work  in  behalf  of  the  party  in  Ray  Hawk,  formerly  assistant 
pa^  years.  advertising  manager  for  the  Grand 

W.  K.  Ulerich,  publisher  of  the  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel, 
Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress,  has  been  has  accepted  the 
named  by  Gov.  John  S.  Fine  as  position  of  ad- 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  vertising  manager 
of  Pennsylvania  State  College.  At  for  the  Denison  |r 
the  same  time  the  Governor  re-  (Tex.)  Herald.  | 
appointed  Howard  J.  Lamade,  He  had  been 
publisher  of  Williamsport  (Pa.)  with  the  Sentinel 
Grit,  to  continue  as  a  member  of  for  five  years.  H 
the  college  board.  E.  Allan  Gas- 

Walter  G.  Gisselbrecht,  edi-  person,  formerly 
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Gregory 


for  the  very  best 
interpretation  of  tom 
plex  work!  problems. 


Marquis  Childs 
5  columns  a  week 


of  Price  Stabilization  at  Charles-  (pia.)  Independent  and  co-owner 
ton,  W.  Va.  and  vicepresident  of  the  Tampa 

Burrows  Matthews,  editor  of  (pia.)  Daily  Times,  has  been  ap- 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex-  pointed  by  Gov.  Fuller  Warren 
press,  made  a  four-day  cruise  on  of  Florida  to  the  board  of  the 
the  aircraft  carrier  USS  Tarawa  Inter-American  Center  Authority, 
beginning  June  25  as  one  of  two  Orvin  G.  Andrews,  vice-presi- 
civilians  from  the  Northeastern  dent,  treasurer  and  general  man- 
States  aboard.  ager  of  the  Day  Publi^ing  Co., 

Mark  Warren,  until  recently  publishers  of  the  New  London 
editor  of  the  Woodford  (Ky.)  (Conn.)  Day.  is  steadily  improv- 
Sun,  has  assumed  duties  as  editor  jng  at  the  Lawrence  and  Memo- 
of  the  Gadsden  (AU.)  Times.  rial  Associated  Hospitals, 

Charles  C.  Hemenway,  re-  -  ■  * 

cently  retired  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  ha.s  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Mark  Twain  Library  and 
Memorial  Commission  of  Hart¬ 
ford. 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 

Times,  and  Herbert  Brucker, 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 

Courant,  have  been  nam^  hon¬ 
orary  trustees  of  Hartford  College. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  been  elected  a 
vicepresident  of  the  Hartford 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Al  J.  Joda,  co-publisher  of  the 
Juneau  (Wis.)  Independent  for  the 
last  five  years,  has  disposed  of  his 
interest  and  joined  the  sales  staff 
of  Western  Newspaper  Union  of¬ 
fice  in  Milwaukee. 

George  Hahn,  chief  editorial 
writer  for  the  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald,  will  retire  July  1 
after  more  than  46  years  of  news¬ 
paper  work,  the  last  27  of  which 
have  been  spent  with  the  New 
Britain  afternoon  daily.  A  testi¬ 
monial  dinner,  with  Gerald  P. 

Crean,  Herald  sports  editor,  as 
toastmaster,  was  held  recently.  A 
native  of  Baltimore,  his  first  news¬ 
paper  work  was  with  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  in  1905. 

Joseph  W.  Alsop,  Jr.,  Wash- 
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Fred  Othman 
6  columns  a  week 


Eleanor  Roosevelt 
6  columni  »  week 


Robert  Ruark 
5  columm  «  week 


by  Jo  Fischer 

— and  the  pleasure  will  be  yours 
when  you  see  how  this  refreshing 
daily  panel  of  bright  breaks  in  the 
business  day  stimulates  reader  in* 
terek.  “From  9  to  6”  is  eagerly 
awaited,  followed,  clipped  and 
posted  in  offices  from  Maine  to 
California.  Your  readers  will  like 
it,  too.  Wire  for  proofs  today! 


Senator  Marsarct 
Ckasc  Smith 

S  coluHwit  a  week 


Thomas  L.  Stokes 
S  columm  a  week 
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of  26  years  of  service  with  the 
newspapers,  has  been  promoted  to 
retail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers.  George  E.  Jordan, 
.with  the  newspapers  for  21  years, 
has  been  made  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

Harold  A.  Kirby,  advertising 
manager,  has  been  promoted  to 
advertising  director  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  (Wash.)  Columbian.  Del¬ 
bert  Jackson,  with  the  paper  for 
18  years,  has  been  made  retail 
advertising  manager.  Donald 
Campbell,  classified  advertising 
manager,  has  been  made  business 
manager,  and  has  been  succeeded 
in  his  former  position  by  Mrs. 
Gordon  Purvunce. 

Syd  Gould,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Baytown  (Tex.)  Sun 
since  1943,  has  been  named  vice- 
president  and  a  director  of  Bay- 
town  Sun,  Inc.,  affiliated  with 
General  Newspapers. 

James  T.  &ott,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  has  joined 
the  business  department  of  the 
Indinapolis  (Ind.)  Times. 

Frank  Kinsella,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  has  joined 
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the  advertising  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News. 

Peter  Lersch  has  resigned 
from  the  New  York  advertising 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Daily  News. 

Robert  O.  Bristow,  1951  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  journalism  school,  has  been 
employed  as  an  ad  salesman  by 
the  Altus  (Okla.)  Times-Demo- 
rrat. 

Charles  A.  Frazer,  ’51  gradu¬ 
ate  in  advertising  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  is  a  new¬ 
comer  to  the  national  advertising 
department  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal.  He  will  edit  the  monthly 
Trade  News  which  goes  to  drug 
and  grocery  lists.  Jack  D.  Wil¬ 
kins,  former  editor  of  Trade 
News,  has  moved  to  the  national 
advertising  sales  staff. 

John  Clarke  Kimball,  Chicago 
Daily  News  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  has  been  assigned  to  Pnom 
Penh,  Indo  China,  with  the  press 
office  of  the  Foreign  Service,  De¬ 
partment  of  State. 

John  B.  Long,  general  manager 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  was  awarded 
the  Denison  University  Alumni 
Citation  for  “achievements  and 
services  reflecting  honor  upon  the 
university”  at  Alumni  Day  cere¬ 
monies  at  the  Granville,  O.,  col¬ 
lege. 

Robert  Vail,  a  veteran  adver¬ 
tising  man,  has  rejoined  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Green¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Time. 
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“Dam  those  controversial  editorials!” 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Leonard  Coulter,  who  since 
March  of  last  year  has  been  New 
York  editor  of  Odhams  Press  Ltd., 
of  London,  has  been  additionally 
appointed  New  York  corre^iond- 
ent  for  the  London  Daily  Herald. 
He  will  work  in  cooperation  with 
Arthur  Webb,  for  many  years 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Herald,  only  Labor  daily  news¬ 
paper  publish^  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Arthur  Settel,  in  charge  of 
the  press  for  the  Army  of  Occu¬ 
pation  in  Frankfort,  Germany,  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  June  25. 

William  T.  Green,  manager  of 
the  Adams  office  of  the  North 
Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript  and 
secretary  of  the  Adams  Board  of 
Trade,  has  been  appointed  by 
Gov.  Paul  A.  Dever  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  as  a  regional  co-ordinator 
for  general  business  under  the 
Civil  EJefense  Act. 

WiLLUM  W.  Cook,  formerly  of 
the  city  copydesk  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  now  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Wool  Bureau,  Inc., 
New  York,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  information  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

Robert  P.  Crossley,  a  former 
partner  and  publisher  of  the 
Denison  (la.)  Review  and  a  for¬ 
mer  executive  editor  of  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens,  is  the  new 
editor  of  Household  magazine,  To¬ 
peka,  Kan. 


William  Carnahan,  editor  of  signment  to  Korea.  He  has  been 
foreign  news  for  Time  magazine,  handling  rewrite  and  prior  to  join- 
sailed  this  week  from  New  York  ing  INS,  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
on  an  Italian  liner  for  a  tour  of  New  Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Standard- 
Europe.  Star. 

Philip  Maxwell,  who  directs  George  W.  Churchill,  direc- 
the  annual  Chicagoland  Music  tor,  and  his  assistant.  Jack  W. 
Festival  for  Chicago  Tribune  Char-  Strong,  have  resigned  from  the 
ities,  Inc.,  received  an  honorary  University  of  Tulsa  public  rela- 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  at  the  tions  staff,  effective  Aug.  1.  Mr. 
Sherwood  Music  School.  Sher-  Churchill  was  formerly  a  Tulsa 
wood  concert  manager,  Mr.  Max-  (Okla.)  World  reporter.  Mr. 
well,  joined  the  Tribune  staff  in  Strong  is  the  son  of  G.  W. 
1929  after  working  for  newspapers  Strong,  owner  and  publisher  of 
in  Greencastle,  Brazil,  Terre  the  Okemah  (Okla.)  Leader,  for 
Haute,  Indianapolis,  and  Spencer,  which  he  will  work. 

Ind.,  and  Louisville,  Ky.  Robert  K.  Payne,  former  re- 

Waymon  W.  West,  a  graduate  porter  on  the  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.) 
of  the  Syracuse  University  School  Times,  has  become  city  editor  of 
of  Journalism,  who  formerly  the  Longview  (Tex.)  Daily  News. 
worked  for  the  Canandaigua  (N.  Charles  W.  Smith  has  been 
Y.)  Messenger;  Paul  Lawson  and  named  news  editor,  and  James  T. 
Murray  J.  Seeger  have  joined  the  Carter,  city  editor  of  the  Gal- 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  as  veston  (Tex.)  News.  Mr.  Smith 
reporters.  has  worked  on  newspapers  in  New 

Charles  Lewis,  former  Associ-  York,  Washington  and  Chicago; 
ated  Press  staffer  in  Austin,  Tex.,  Mr.  Carter  has  been  with  AP, 
has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Times  and  New  York 
San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-  Mirror. 

Times.  C.  A.  Upchurch,  Jr.,  former 

Tom  Orr,  Jr.,  of  the  editorial  reporter  for  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
staff  of  Newsweek  magazine,  son  News  and  Observer,  has  been  ap- 
of  Tom  Orr  of  the  World  Al-  pointed  public  relations  director 
manac,  has  been  elected  president  for  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
of  St.  Francis  College  (Brooklyn)  sion,  with  the  further  title  of  ad- 
Alumni  Association.  ministrative  assistant  to  the  chair- 

Sam  Banks,  sports  writer  for  man. 

the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Leo  Batt,  formerly  of  the 
Press,  has  been  named  to  succeed  North  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley 
Jimmy  Jackson,  publicity  director  Times  and  the  Chicago  Sun,  is 
of  the  College  of  William  and  now  on  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror. 
Mary,  at  Williamsburg.  Mr.  Jack-  Ray  Maroney  has  been  pro- 
SON  has  been  granted  a  two-year  moted  to  manager  of  the  Acme 
leave  of  absence  to  complete  a  bureau  in  Los  Angeles,  replacing 
tour  of  duty  with  the  Air  Force.  Brooks  Honeycutt,  who  joined 
Bill  Foreman  of  Montgomery,  the  Navy  as  a  public  information 
Ala.,  a  1951  graduate  of  the  Uni-  officer  in  San  Diego, 
versity  of  Georgia,  has  joined  the  Richard  E.  Hodges,  Jr.,  has  re¬ 
united  Press  news  staff  in  Raleigh,  signed  from  the  news  staff  of  the 
N.  C.  Sallie  Woodhull,  former  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  to  join 
Raleigh  Times  reporter,  who  has  the  public  relations  department  of 
been  with  the  Raleigh’s  U.P.  staff  Lillcr,  Neal  and  Battle  Agency, 
for  several  months,  has  been  Fred  Pannwitt,  Chicago  Daily 
transferred  to  Atlanta.  .News,  has  been  assigned  to  edi- 

Don  Ddcon,  of  the  New  York  torial  writing.  His  former  assistant 
staff  of  INS,  has  left  on  an  as-  {Continued  on  page  42) 
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Changes  Indicated 
On  Jamestown  Sun 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. — possible 
change  in  the  management  of  the 
Jamestown  Sun  was  indicated  with 
the  resignation  June  23  of  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Philip  H.  Gordon. 

His  withdrawal  followed  by  a 
day  the  announcement  that  Editor 
and  Publisher  Harry  E.  Sharkey 
would  take  a  leave  of  absence.  Mr. 
Gordon  said  he  was  resigning  for 
“personal  reasons.”  Both  names 
were  dropped  from  the  paper’s 
masthead  June  22. 

Larry  Taylor,  International 
Typographical  Union  representa¬ 
tive,  who  reportedly  is  in  charge 
of  the  morning  and  Sunday  paper, 
said  he  had  no  comment.  The  ITU 
subsidiary.  Unitypo,  Inc.,  set  up 
the  paper  about  two  years  ago. 
Mr.  Sharkey  headed  a  group  that 
leased  the  plant  from  Unitypo. 


A  LEnER  TO  ANYONE 
INTERESTED  IN  AN 
OVER  100,000  MARKET 


In  the  Military  Service 


Lt.-Col.  Joseph  H.  Callahan, 
former  staff  photographer,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  an  administrative  post  in 
the  U.  S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe. 

Neil  M.  Anderson,  on  the  rim 
of  the  telegraph  desk  of  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  (Ont.)  Spectator,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  traveling  case  re¬ 
cently  when  he  left  to  take  officers’ 
training.  When  he  gets  his  com 
mission  he  will  be  assigned  to  a 
regiment  in  the  Canadian  Army. 

Bud  Baer,  former  reporter  on 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News  and 
aviation  editor  of  the  Dayton 
Journal,  is  now  chief  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  section,  public  information 
office.  Headquarters,  Air  Research 
and  Development  Command 
USAF,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Commander  Robert  A.  Bar 
RACKS,  managing  editor  of  the 
East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal  the 
past  17  years,  was  recalled  to  ac 
tive  duty  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  left  June  20  to  assume  his 
new  duties  on  the  staff  of  the 
Navy’s  chief  of  information,  Rear- 
Admiral  Robert  Hickey. 

Sgt.  Robert  Sykes,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.) 
News-Register,  is  coming  home 
from  Korea  on  rotation.  He 
served  as  chief  news  editor  of  the 
First  Cavalry  Division  public  in¬ 
formation  office. 

Wedding  Bells 

Earl  F.  Luebker,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News  Tribune  reporter, 
and  Miss  Lucille  Lockerby,  May 
26. 

Raymond  F.  Harvison,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  corre^ndent  for  the 
Associated  Press,  and  Miss  Pa- 
TRicu  Ann  Eldridge,  June  15. 

Wesley  L,  Mason,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
and  Miss  Dorothy  Louise  John¬ 
ston,  June  18. 

Arthur  Sarno,  photographer 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  and  Miss 
Muriel  Wolfson  of  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y.,  June  16. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Survey  Shows  Need 
For  Photo  Training 

By  Dwight  Bentel 

One  of  the  tougher  jobs  in  jour-  the  editorial  sequence,  and  almost 
nalism  education  is  to  acquire  all  of  the  29  have  facilities  within 


phics,  one  Graphic  view.  Each  is 
equipped  with  rangefinder  and  flash 
equipment.  The  school  also  has 
a  custom-built  100-watt  second 
strobe  unit.” 

Instructors  for  most  of  the  news 
photography  courses  are  full-time 
professors  who  teach  other  journal¬ 
ism  subjects.  In  very  few  schools 
are  professional  photographers  and 
picture  editors  used  to  teach  the 
courses. 


and  C.  O.  Allen,  Boulder,  KBOL; 
Clifford  Edwards  and  Glen  Rus¬ 
sell,  Sterling  Daily  Advocate; 
Herbert  KamJet,  Ben  Bezoff  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.,  Denver;  Gerald  Kop- 
lowitz,  Walsenburg  World-Inde¬ 
pendent;  Nathan  Nielsen,  Lamar 
Daily  News;  Fred  Pottorf,  Ordway 
New  Era;  Larry  Travis,  Longmont 
Ledger;  Carol  Untiedt,  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News;  John  Wel- 
lenkotter.  Steamboat  (Springs) 
Pilot. 


cameras. 

A  college  or  university  admin¬ 
istration  that  will  offhandedly  ap¬ 
prove  budgeted  items  running  to 
the  thousands  of  dollars  for  medi¬ 
cal,  dental  or  engineering  school 
equipment  is  apt  to  blow  gaskets 
over  a  request  which  reads: 

“Three  Speed  Graphic  cameras 
with  synchro  -  flash  equipment, 
$900.” 

As  for  an  appropriation  to  in¬ 
stall  darkroom  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment,  that’s  about  as  easy  to  come 
by  at  many  schools  as  financing 
,  for  a  seminar  in  Communism. 

.\s  a  consequence,  instruction  in 
photography  and  related  pictorial 
courses  has  not  developed  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  training  for  other  phases  of 
the  newspaper  job. 

Space  Is  Too  Limited 
A  fourth  of  the  accredited 
schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  do  not  offer  a  course  in 
news  photography,  for  example, 
and  among  the  non-accredited 
schools  the  proportion  would  be 
much  higher. 

There  are  other  reasons,  of 
course,  for  absence  of  photography 
instruction  in  some  J-schooIs. 
^ce  has  not  permitted  installa¬ 
tion  of  facilities.  Several  schools 
have  new  buildings  under  con¬ 
struction  or  on  the  drawing  board 
that  will  provide  adequately  for 
such  instruction. 

At  others,  the  faculty  just  doesn’t 
think  this  kind  of  thing  belongs  in 
the  curriculum.  A  lot  of  news¬ 
paper  employers  would  disagree, 
as  for  example  Basil  L.  Walters  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Mr. 
Walters  has  said,  “No  student 
should  be  permitted  to  graduate 
from  a  school  of  journalism  with¬ 
out  training  in  photography.” 

Some  Course  In  29  Schools 
Current  information  on  extent  of 
photo  instruction  in  accredited 
schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  is  made  available  by  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Gibbon,  who  has  ^ne  a 
survey  of  offerings  in  these  institu¬ 
tions  under  the  guidance  of  Dr. 
James  Pollard,  director  of  the 
school  of  journalism  at  Ohio  State 
I  university. 

I  Of  the  39  schools  surveyed,  29 
offer  at  least  one  course  in  news 
I  photography,  press  photography, 
or  pictorial  journalism,  reports  Mr. 
Gibbon. 

I  Ten  of  the  39  give  no  such 
course,  he  says.  Two  of  the  10 
^  offer  courses  in  newspaper  and 
magazine  illustration  bearing  main- 
^  ly  on  picture  editing. 

Most  of  the  29  schools  offer 
their  course  or  courses  as  part  of 


their  own  schools  or  departments 
for  the  instruction.  At  some,  how¬ 
ever,  photography  is  taught  by  the 
physics  or  art  departments  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  journalism 
schools. 

Of  the  29  schools  offering  news 
photography,  12  give  one  course, 
usually  basic  or  introductory  and 
dealing  mainly  with  learning  to 
handle  the  press  camera  —  usually 
a  Speed  Graphic;  with  how  to 
take  and  develop  negatives;  how 
to  print  and  enlarge  pictures;  news 
values  in  photographs,  composi¬ 
tion,  and  so  on. 

Nine  schools  offer  two  courses 
in  photography,  four  offer  three; 
and  one  each  offer  four,  five,  and 
six. 

Four  of  the  39  schools  offer  pic¬ 
torial  journalism  curricula  with  a 
major  in  the  field.  They  are  In¬ 
diana,  Missouri,  Northwestern,  and 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

Cost  Given  As  Reason 

“Because  of  the  equipment  and 
facilities  necessary  to  initiate  and 
maintain  a  news-photography 
course,  it  is  one  of  the  costliest 
courses  in  the  journalism  school,” 
Mr.  Gibbon  points  out.”  That  con¬ 
dition  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  more  schools  do  not 
have  such  a  course.” 

Facilities  and  equipment  report¬ 
ed  for  courses  at  the  29  schools 
varies  from  one  press  camera  and 
a  darkroom  in  the  physics  depart¬ 
ment  to  15  press  cameras,  16  dark¬ 
rooms,  a  printing  room  with  10 
enlargers,  and  processing  rooms 
for  student  publications. 

Mr.  Gibbon  cites  Montana  State 
University  and  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  as  representative  of 
what  journalism  schools  giving 
news  photography  courses  have  to 
offer. 

Instructor  in  news  photography 
at  Montana  reported,  “We  have 
a  five-room  laboratory;  our  equip¬ 
ment  includes  two  Omega  D-H 
enlargers,  an  Eastman  4x7  auto¬ 
focus,  four  Graphic  cameras,  and 
a  number  of  cheaper  practice  cam¬ 
eras.” 

The  school  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  represents 
a  half-dozen  or  less  schools  with 
maximum  equipment.  The  school, 
reports  Mr.  Gibbon,  “has  one  large 
darkroom  with  b^ths  for  10 
Omega  D-H  enlargers;  twin  Pako 
washers;  a  Pako  drum  dryer;  an 
Eastman  11x14  dry  mount  press; 
film  developing  tanks  and  individ¬ 
ual  rooms  for  the  film  loading  and 
developing. 

“Cameras  include  eight  Pace¬ 
maker  Graphics,  two  Crown  Gra- 


Florida  State  to  Train 
Newspaper  Librarians 

The  inconspicuous  and  unas¬ 
suming  newspaper  librarian  has 
caught  the  attention  of  the  Florida 
State  University  school  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

Dean  Laurence  R.  Campbell  has 
announced  that  professional  train¬ 
ing  for  newspaper  librarians  and 
magazine  researchers  will  be  of¬ 
fered  at  this  school  beginning  next 
Fall. 

Journalism  majors  will  take  the 
newspaper  library  sequence  with  a 
minimum  of  26  semester  hours  in 
journalism.  They  also  will  take  18 
hours  in  essential  library  courses, 
including  reference  materials  and 
service,  audio-visual  materials,  and 
principles  of  librarianship. 

Virginia  Has  Graduated 
400  Journalism  Majors 

Nearly  400  persons,  half  of 
them  women  who  have  made  jour¬ 
nalism  their  major  field  of  study, 
have  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  West  Virginia  in  its  31 
years  of  professional  instruction 
and  12  years  as  an  independent 
college,  reports  its  director.  Dr. 
P.  1.  Reed. 

“Almost  never  has  a  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  journalism  graduate  gone 
begging  for  a  job.  This  year  is  no 
exception.  The  school  could  have 
placed  twice  as  many  graduates  if 
it  had  had  them,”  Dr.  Reed  re¬ 
ported. 

S.  Watson  Dunn  to  Direct 
Advertising  at  Wisconsin 

S.  Watson  Dunn  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  will  join  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  journal¬ 
ism  staff  as  assistant  professor  in 
charge  of  advertising  courses  next 
fall.  Director  Ralph  Nafziger  has 
announced.  Mr.  Dunn  is  a  Harvard 
bachelor  of  arts  and  master  of 
business  administration.  He  will 
be  awarded  his  doctor  of  philoso¬ 
phy  degree  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  August. 

Colorado  Placements 

Colorado  and  New  Mexico 
have  absorbed  15  of  the  43  June 
graduates  of  Colorado  University 
College  of  Journalism.  Those  not 
working  now  found  service  calls, 
graduate  work  or  personal  af¬ 
fairs  the  cause  of  rejecting  jobs 
iTvailable. 

Placement  shows  the  following 
in  Colorado:  Leonard  Crowe,  Ar¬ 
vada  Enterprise;  Betty  Demarest, 
Pueblo,  KDZA;  Robert  Dunham 


Blanche  Hardin  and  Marian 
Parsons  are  on  the  advertising  and 
news  staff  respectively  of  the  Las 
Vegas  (N.  M.)  Daily  Optic;  Rob¬ 
ert  K.  Thorp  joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Farmington  (N.M.) 
Times. 

m 

Victor  Danilov  Joins 
White  School  Faculty 

Lawrence,  Kan. — ^Two  new  fac¬ 
ulty  members  have  been  added  to 
the  staff  of  the  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journalism  and 
Public  Information  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

Victor  J.  Danilov  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  assistant  professor,  and 
R.  Edwin  Browne,  director  of  ra¬ 
dio.  Mr.  Danilov  will  teach  ad¬ 
vanced  reporting  and  photography 
and  will  be  news  advisor  of  the 
University  Daily  Kansan,  student 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Danilov  comes  from  the 
college  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado.  In  1946-47 
he  worked  as  a  reporter,  night  city 
editor,  and  assistant  ^rts  editor 
on  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  and  from  1947  to  1950  was 
a  reporter  and  rewriteman  on  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Browne  will  head  the  new 
radio  division  at  Kansas,  and  will 
supervise  the  television  plans  of 
the  school  and  the  university.  He 
will  manage  both  KFKU,  Univer¬ 
sity  station,  and  KANU,  FM  sta¬ 
tion  donated  to  the  journalism 
school  by  Jack  Harris,  publisher 
of  the  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News- 
Herald. 

■ 

Appointments  Made 
On  Miles  City  Star 

Miles  City,  Mont.  —  Several 
personnel  changes  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Miles  City  Daily 
Star.  They  include: 

Ross  L.  Miller,  1950  graduate 
of  Montana  University’s  school  of 
journalism,  circulation  manager. 

Ken  Folkestad,  also  a  1950 
graduate  of  Montana  and  recently 
advertising  manager  of  the  Boze¬ 
man  (Mont.)  Courier,  advertising 
manager. 

Ca^erine  McShane,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Joe  Renders,  formerly  of  the 
Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette,  news 
and  wire  editor. 

Gordon  Spear,  sports  editor, 
succeeding  Dwain  Hanson,  now 
with  United  Press  at  Spokane, 
Wash. 

Gus  August  and  Bill  Jones,  news 
staff. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  COAL 


A  MONTHLY  REPORT  TO  EDITORS 


V 


COAL  INDUSTRY  SETS  ALL-TIME  PRODUCTIVITY  RECORD. 

The  average  output  of  the  American  coal  miner  has  now  reached  nearly  seven  tons  of 
coal  per  man-day— setting  a  new  productivity  record  and  establishing  coal  as  one  of 
the  leaders  in  making  efficiency  gains  among  all  American  industries.  No  other  mining 
industry,  and  few  industries  of  any  type,  can  match  the  %%  gain  in  productivity  made  by 
coal  in  the  past  two  years,  or  the  over-all  30%  gain  made  in  the  past  ten  years.  This  has 
been  done  through  mechanization  and  mass  production  techniques— assuring  America  of 
a  dependable  supply  of  her  most  basic  fuel,  bituminous  coal. 


ROOF  BOLTING  MAKES  COAL  MINING  SAFER- INCREASES  PRODUCTION. 

Slender  steel  rods  tipped  with  expansion  bolts  are  rapidly  replacing  or  supplementing 
the  traditional  heavy  timber  supports  in  America’s  coal  mines.  These  roof  bolts  pierce  the 
mine  roof  and  actually  bind  together  the  overhead  layers  of  rock— reinforcing  the  mine 
roof  with  all  the  strength  inherent  in  laminated  construction.  The  working  area  in  roof- 
bolted  mines  is  usually  unobstructed  by  timbers,  and  output  per  man  in  these  mines  has 
increased  an  average  of  30%— one  more  example  of  the  ingenuity  and  progressiveness  that 
make  America’s  coal  mines  the  most  productive  in  the  world. 

STEEL  PRODUCTION  BOOSTED  BY  BETTER  QUALITY  COAL. 

Research  has  developed  new  and  better  ways  of  preparing  coking  coal  that  greatly  reduce 
its  ash  content.  This  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  steel  industry’s  recent,  steady 
production  at  over  100%  of  rated  capacity.  Coke  from  low-ash  coal  heats  the  iron  faster  in 
a  blast  furnace  and  helps  convert  it  into  steel  more  quickly.  'Thus  the  same  steel-making 
facilities  can  now  turn  out  more  steel  than  ever.  Today  the  coal  industry’s  modem  prepa¬ 
ration  plants  are  producing  better  coal  for  all  its  customers.  One  ton  of  this  better  coal 
when  used  under  modem  boilers  generates  as  much  power  as  three  tons  did  a  relatively 
short  time  ago. 

COAL  WORKS  TOWARD  NEW  SAFETY  RECORD. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  safety  figures  for  the  first  quarter  of  1951  show  that  the  coal 
industry  is  well  on  its  way  to  setting  another  new  record  in  safe  mining.  Heavy  invest¬ 
ments  in  safety  measures,  an  active  educational  program,  plus  wholehearted  coopera¬ 
tion  between  miners  and  management  have  made  this  constantly  improving  safety 
record  possible.  The  result  is  that,  today,  coal  mining  is  twice  as  safe  as  it  was  just  ten 
years  ago. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 
320  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  coal  or  the  coal 

industry,  your  inquiry  to  us  will  receive  prompt  reply. 
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CBS  Color  Television 
Really  Goes  Commercial 


Ramo  aisrn  TFTFVTSTON  approval  of  the  trans-  brarian  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 

nAUiU  AJNU  mii:.VlDlV^n  Courant  for  nearly  25  years,  is  re- 

I  .  j  »  #  •  *  ♦  ♦  tiring  July  1. 

/^DQ  starting  July  2,  the  New  York  Paul  Minch,  Jr.,  resumed 

M  a  Herald  Tribune  newscasts  will  go  his  work  on  the  editorial  staff  of 

_  out  over  WINS  16  times  a  day.  It  the  Maysville  (Ky.)  Independent 

f  a  staff  of  eight,  under  Radio  after  a  leave  of  abset^  to  com- 

M\SCLll\  ^OSS  ^OtninCTCtUl  News  Director  Richard  Tobin,  to  Plete  work  for  his  A.B  (tegree 

*'  prepare  the  hourly  bulletins.  from  the  University  of  Florida. 

Rv  T»rrv  WolWer  ♦  ♦  *  Mrs.  Margaret  Dixon,  man- 

Four  new  divisions  have  been  aging  editor  of  the  Baton 

What  Got)  HAS  WROUGHT  is  vir-  hour  program,  but  it  would  have  established  by  American  Broad-  (La-)  Morning  Adv^^e,  has 

tually  nothing  as  compared  to  been  just  as  hilarious  without  col-  casting  Co.  in  separating  its  radio  named  a  member  of  the  Louisiana 

these  “first  words”  of  the  famous  or.  For  some  reason  which  the  and  television  network  and  owned  State  University  Board  of  Super- 

on  the  premier  of  commercial  col-  engineers  didn’t  explain  the  cab-  stations.  visors.  She  was  appointed  mis 

or  television:  bages  couldn’t  be  distinguished  ♦  *  *  week  by  Gov.  Earl  Long  and  im- 

Arthur  Godfrey — “Isn’t  this  aw-  from  the  tomatoes,  except  for  size.  In  response  to  public  criticism  mediately  conmmed  by  the  State 
ful  to  see  in  color?”  Most  of  the  formal  newspaper  of  video  programming  reported  by  ^nate.  Mrs.  Doton  is  a  journal- 

Sam  Levenson — ^“I’m  delighted.”  critics  found  fault  with  the  light-  the  FCC,  National  Broadcasting  graduate  of  LSU,  1!#28,  a  tor- 

Ed  Sullivan — “At  last,  here  I  ing  effects  and  noticed  consider-  Co.  is  imposing  its  own  code  re-  reporter  on  the  Baton  Kouge 

am  in  full  color.”  able  fading  out  of  color,  particu-  stricting  crime,  horror  and  sex  State-Times,  the  Orleans 

Garry  Moore — ^“For  this  we  larly  flesh  tones,  when  the  actors  topics.  It  also  limits  the  advertis-  Times-Picayune,  and  c^i- 

went  to  the  Supreme  Court?”  moved  about.  Their  complaints,  ing  message  to  two  and  one-half  correspondOTt  for  me  New  Ur- 

Take  away  Faye  Emerson’s  new  however,  were  small  compared  to  minutes  on  a  15-minute  program 
hairdo  (a  haystack  on  a  billiard  those  of  the  actors  working  under  at  night.  •  j  u  t 


By  Jerry  Walker 

What  Got)  has  wrought  is  vir¬ 
tually  noming  as  compared  to 


ball)  and  the  Working  Press  had  “at  least  140  degrees”  in  what  Mr.  m  1938  and  has  been  with  mat 

a  hard  time  finding  a  new  lead  Godfrey  said  was  an  abandoned  paper  since,  doublmg  as  political 

for  what  Columbia  Broadcasting  bakery  oven.  In  the  Editorial  RoomS  paper. 

System  said  was  “color  television’s  No  one  else,  it  appeared,  got  continued  from  nnoe  TR  j  J 

triumphal  entry  into  me  public  worked  into  a  sweat  about  color  _ _ ^  ^  ^  Times,  and  EtoN  Jones,  Los  A  - 

domain.”  video.  At  least  40,000  persons  saw  ,  .  geles  Mirror,  have  joined  me  U.P. 

Historv  Marks  Time  l^e  first  commercial  presentation,  ®dy  editors  slot  has  been  assigned  bureau  m  Los  Angel^. 

Hisiory  marks  iime  estimated  countine  the  erouns  King,  general  reporter.  Joe  Quinn,  who  has  been  in 

Nevertheless,  as  me  CBS  release  ^  on^the  few  re-  Turco,  former  reporter  Korea  for  the  U.P.,  has  returned 

^ntioned,  history  marked  time  ceivers  set  up  in  five  cities  and  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  to  his  former  post  as  business  rep- 

for  one  mei^rable  hour  on  June  fojk  who  had  contrived  **  resentative  for  southern  Cali- 

25,  from  4.35  p.m.  to  5.32  p.m.  .  .  converters  Amateurs  in  Chicago  Daily  News.  He  sue-  forma. 

Uhan^s  m  A  mn^rnd^rn  T*‘ ent  Washington  complained  their  con-  C-  O-  Schaver,  who  re-  Georgu  Wagner,  18-year^ld 

(thanks  to  Arthur  Godfrey)  went  ^  signed.  daughter  of  Les  Wagner,  Los  An- 

^22  Synchronous  motLs  were  “out  of  Lawhorn  telegraph  geles  Mirror  staffer,  has  gone  to 

months  and  22  days  after  CBS  J  .  „  tr»n«t  nf  editor  and  reporter  for  me  Durant  work  as  a  reporter  on  me  semi- 

had  unwrapped  the  ‘‘newest  mon-  .^VenS  (Okla.)  Democrat  for  me  last  15  weekly  Temple  City  (Calif.) 


the  time  because  of  the  difference  V  / 

arch  among  me  electronic  mar-  .  .  .u  cendine  and  re-  "tonms,  has  been  employed  as 

vels”  to  a  fat  audience  of  reporters  j.  *  telegraph  editor  for  the  Denton 

in  a  tioht  littl#.  ctiiHir,  CClVing  enus. 


in  a  tight  little  studio. 

FCC  Chairman  Wayne  Coy  hit 
it  on  the  nose  when  he  remarked 


monms,  has  been  employed  as  Times. 

telegraph  editor  for  the  Denton  Jack  Gregg,  formerly  of  the 


Programming  Continues 


(Tex.)  Record-Chronicle.  South  Gate  (Calif.)  Tribune,  is  in 

Leonard  A.  Dorsey,  1951  jour-  me  Los  Angeles  AP  bureau, 
nalism  graduate  of  me  University  R.  A.  (Bob)  Farquharson, 


it  on  the  nose  when  he  remarked  At  any  rate,  CBS  went  ahead  nalism  graduate  of  me  University  R.  A.  (Bob)  Farquharson, 
about  the  “long  uphill  battle”  which  wim  daily  programming,  commer-  of  Oklahoma,  has  been  employed  managing  editor  of  the  Toronto 
CBS  had  to  wage  and  win  before  ci^l  and  sustaining,  and  said  it  as  a  news  staff  member  of  the  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail,  morning 
presenting  “Premiere”  last  Mon-  would  have  a  color  schedule  of  McAlester  (Okla.)  Democrat.  daily,  resigned  at  end  of  June,  and 
day.  Most  observers  among  the  approximately  20  hours  a  week  by  William  P.  Montgomery,  1951  after  a  month’s  holiday  takes  over 

400  or  so  gathered  in  the  new  Fall-  The  immediate  problem  was  journalism  graduate  of  me  Uni-  as  managing  editor  of  Saturday 

million-dollar  CBS  studio  expressed  m  receivers,  converters  and  versity  of  Oklahoma,  has  been  Night,  weekly  Toronto  publication, 
fear  of  another  long  uphill  pull  adapters  on  the  market.  Its  own  employed  as  sports  editor  and  pho-  Miss  Dorothy  Cameron,  state 
before  color  tv,  CBS-style,  is  es-  new  Columbia-CBS  set  will  per-  tographer  by  the  Alva  (Okla.)  society  editor  for  me  Raleigh 
tablished  as  the  public’s  favorite  niit  the  reception  of  black-and-  Review-Courier.  (N,  C.)  News  and  Observer,  has 

and  the  advertiser’s  millennium.  white  or  color  programs  by  the  Martin  Masters  has  joined  me  received  a  leave  of  absence  for  a 
It  cost  16  advertisers  somethine  mrning  of  a  knob.  state  news  desk,  Hartford  (Conn.)  six-week  tour  of  Europe.  Mrs. 


It  cost  16  advertisers  something  mrning  of  a  knob 


like  $25,000  to  participate  in  the 
opening  show  and  they  really  got 


In  the  meantime,  millions  of  Courant. 


Elizabeth  Reid  of  Raleigh,  who 


owners  of  black-and-white  receiv-  Dick  Jenrette,  a  recent  gradu-  has  been  handling  publicity  for 


their  money’s  worth  in  comnKr-  settled  down  for  views  ate  of  me  University  of  Noith  Meredim  College,  will  take  her 

cials.  There  was  no  doubt  in  any-  teen-age  dope  addicts  and  Mil-  Carolina,  is  doing  summertime  place  while  she  is  gone, 

one’s  mind  that  color  television  Berle’s  Tuesday  night  fans  get  sports  reporting  for  me  Raleigh  Claudia  Cassidy,  the  Chicago 

had  gone  commercial.  But  strange-  “Meet  me  Press.”  In  July,  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer.  He  Tribune  drama  critic,  has  taken 

ly,  reports  from  the  hinterland  Radio  Corp.  of  America  will  plans  to  return  to  me  University  off  on  an  all-summer  tour  of 

audiences  in  Washineton  Philadel-  *^mr  them  with  field  tests  of  in  the  autumn  to  take  post-gradu-  Europe.  She  will  cover  drama  and 


I  audiences  in  Washington,  Philadel-  aiier  inem  wim 
phia,  Baltimore  and  Boston  indi-  <^n^P^hble,  all-eh 

I I  cated  the  viewers  liked  the  com-  mlevision. 

I  mercials  better  than  me  entertain-  geen  and  Heard 
S'  segregate  ^^e  , 

mys  ery.  Newspapers  executii 

Godfrey’s  General  Store  Grand  Ranids.  M 


“compatible,  all-electronic  color  ate  courses, 
television.”  Lloyd  G 


music  events  in  England  and 


evision.”  Lloyd  Gulledge,  associate  edi-  mroughout  Europe,  returning  to 

tor  of  me  Gordon  County  (Ga.)  this  country  in  ^tember. 
sen  and  Heard  News  for  almost  mree  years,  has  Rolf  Strom  berg  has  resigned 

Harry  Bitner,  the  onetime  Hearst  .accepted  a  position  with  the  Rock  as  news  editor  of  me  Okemah 


Newspapers  executive,  has  added  a  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening  Herald. 


(Okla.)  Leader  to  complete  his 


oootreys  General  Store  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  television  Julie  Pape  Atkins  Smith  has  Master’s  degree  in  English  litera- 
Arthur  Godfrey  having  taken  a  station,  WIAV-TV,  to  his  list  of  returned  to  me  staff  of  me  Water-  ture  at  the  University  of  Tulsa, 

good  portion  of  his  allotted  time  radio  properties.  In  a  deal  worked  bury  (Conn.)  American.  Mrs.  He  has  been  succeeded  for  me 

to  set  up  storekeeping  for  all  of  out  by  Howard  E.  Stark,  the  New  Smith  had  been  a  reporter  for  me  summer  by  Don  Underwood, 

his  dozen  sponsors,  it  was  left  York  radio-tv  station  broker,  Mr.  newspaper  from  1931  to  1947,  University  of  Tulsa  undergraduate, 

for  Garry  Moore  to  poke  at  “those  Bitner  will  pay  $1,300,000,  plus  when  she  left  for  Germany.  She  Casey  Cohlmia,  sports  editor 

advertisers”  (on  NBC,  no  doubt)  assumption  of  $67,000  in  outstand-  is  a  niece  of  William  J.  Pape,  of  the  Enid  (Okla.)  News  and 

“who  are^  still  waiting  around  to  ing  obligations,  to  Leonard  Ver-  publisher  of  the  Republican  and  Eiagle,  has  been  nam^  news  edi- 

see  if  radio’s  here  to  stay.”  sluis,  who  put  the  station  on  the  me  American.  tor  of  me  Norman  (Okla.)  Trans- 

A  Moore  sldt  burlesquing  the  air  about  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Bit-  Anthony  Vidal  has  joined  script.  Mr.  Cohlmia  was  one  of 

pitchman  technique  seen  on  many  ner’s  firm.  Grand  Wood  Broad-  state  news  desk,  Hartford  (Conn.)  12  sports  writers  picked  to  attend 

TV  shows  won  plaudits  as  easily  casting  Corp.,  licensee  of  WOOD  Courant.  me  Columbia  University  Seminar 

the  best  bit  of  funmaking  in  the  in  Grand  Rapids,  will  apply  to  me  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Penfield,  li-  recently. 
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RCA-NBC  research  scientists 
and  engineers  are  blazing  new  paths 
in  the  use  of  ultra-high  frequencies  —  to 
increase  the  nation's  enjoyment  of  television. 


^r/c/^  -pirst  casfom  UHF  dtiff on 

— points  the  way  to  more  lYPor  more  peop/e 


ing  facts  needed  to  design  the  best  UHF 
equipment— including  transmitters,  receiv¬ 
ers,  and  converters.  NBC  programs  on  the 
air  during  the  full  broadcast  day  are  used 
by  RCA— and  other  manufacturers,  too— 
for  large-scale  field  tests. 

From  results  of  this  pioneering,  RCA  engi¬ 
neers  have  determined  that  practical  UllF 
equipment  can  be  built  to  serve  the  public, 
and  that  present  RCA  Victor  television  sets 
can  be  readily  adapted  to  give  equally  line 
performance  on  both  UHF  and  VHF. 


Although  television  now  reaches  45 
million  people  in  more  than  12  million 
homes,  thousands  of  communities  are 
still  too  far  from  e.\isting  stations  to  be 
reached  by  axxij  programs.  Moreover, 
under  present  conditions,  many  cities 
with  limited  program  service  want,  but 
can’t  have,  additional  TV  stations. 

In  preparation  for  the  establishment  of 
a  country-wide  television  service,  RCA  has 

fiioneered  for  many  years  in  ultra-high- 
requency  (UHF)  research. 

Today— an  experimental  station  built 
by  RCA  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  supply¬ 
ing  the  practical  experience  and  engineer¬ 


See  the  latest  in  radio,  television,  and  elec¬ 
tronics  at  RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  36  VV'.  49th  St,, 
N,  Y.  Admission  is  free.  Radio  Corp.  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  RCA  Building,  Radio  City,  N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y. 


Built  by  RCA  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,— first  UHF 
transmitter  to  operate  on  a  regular  schedule. 


t 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Britannica  Offers  $  Aid 
For  3  NPPA  Courses 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Robert 
C.  Preble,  president  of  Encyclopae¬ 
dia  Britannica,  Inc.,  told  the  sixth 
annual  convention  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association, 
which  met  here  June  21-23,  that 
his  company  would  give  financial 
assistance  to  NPPA  -  organized 
short  courses. 

Mr  Preble  stated  that  $3,000  (or 
more  if  needed)  would  be  turned 
over  each  year  to  the  association’s 
educational  and  technical  commit¬ 
tee  for  this  purpose. 

No  Strings  Attached 

This,  as  Ken  McLoughlin, 
NPPA  president,  explained,  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  association  to 
sponsor  its  own  short  courses,  with 
no  strings  attached  as  to  how  the 
money  will  be  spent.  He  added 
that  the  eventual  hope  is  to  spot 
the  courses  geographically  so  that 
all  press  photographers  will  be  able 
to  attend  at  least  one  course. 

At  present,  only  one  site  has 
been  selected.  In  September,  1952, 
there  will  be  an  NPPA-conducted 
course  held  at  the  University  of 
Missouri.  Other  areas  being  con¬ 
sidered  are  Chicago  and  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Jim  Colvin,  public  relations 
man  for  Britannica,  said  that 
courses  in  these  territories  may 
even  precede  the  one  at  Missouri. 

The  200-odd  delegates,  mem¬ 
bers,  guests  and  observers  (there 
were  more  wives,  children  and 
manufacturers’  representatives  in 
attendance  than  ever  before)  also 
heard  from  Mr.  McLaughlin  (San 
Francisco  Chronicle). 

He  mentioned  the  various  cases 
of  assaults  upon  cameramen  by 
the  public. 

“You  are  all  familiar  now,’’  he 
said,  “with  the  shameful  treatment 
of  photographers  in  Hawaii  dur¬ 
ing  MacArthur’s  visit,  the  photog¬ 
rapher-reporter  team  of  Redbook 
being  assaulted,  and  other  cases. 
We  are  now  exploring  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  federal  law  on  the  ground 
|i  that  our  product  is  interstate. 

NPPA’s  Power 

“The  Hawaii  incident  was  a  good 
example  of  the  power  of  NPPA 
as  the  spokesman  of  press  photog- 
I  raphers.  Within  an  hour  of  learn- 
I  ing  of  the  air  police  brutality  there 
>1  — a  definite  infringement  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press — we  lodged  a 
protest  with  the  Air  Force  and  had 
[l  an  immediate  apology.  (E&P,  April 
21,  page  15.) 

“While  apologies,  we  all  know, 
I  are  no  substitute  for  pictures,  our 
efforts  in  the  long  run  will  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  occasions  for 
apologies.  Just  as  an  example,  our 
protest  had  this  effect:  the  next 
day  after  the  Hawaii  trouble,  the 


Army  ordered  the  military  police 
to  take  no  part  in  the  policing  of 
MacArthur’s  arrival  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.” 

Joe  Costa,  chief  photographer  of 
King  Features-New  York  Sunday 
Mirror  magazine  and  NPPA  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  reported  on  the 
external  affairs  of  the  organization. 

“While  our  campaign  for  legisla¬ 
tion  to  protect  the  working  press 
photographer,  and  reporter,  too, 
is  just  starting  on  a  national  level,” 
he  said,  “we  made  further  gains 
during  the  year  in  our  longtime 
drive  for  courtroom  press  photog¬ 
raphy  under  conditions  that  main¬ 
tain  the  dignity  of  the  courts  and 
safeguard  the  rights  of  accused 
persons.” 

A  New  Canon 

Mr.  Costa  said  that  an  NPPA 
committee  had  worked  with  Judge 
M.  Kuykendall,  senior  circuit 
judge  and  dean  of  the  Mississippi 
state  judiciary,  in  preparing  the 
draft  of  a  new  canon  of  ethics  for 
the  Mississippi  bar  to  replace  the 
“objectionable”  Canon  35  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  (Canon 
35  bars  all  courtroom  press  pho¬ 
tography.) 

He  said  he  had  received  this 
letter  from  the  judge: 

“I  have  received  the  draft  of 
the  (NPPA)  proposed  canon  of 
judicial  ethics  and  have  submitted 
it  to  my  associate  members  of  the 
committee,  and  I  am  sure  that  we 
will  adopt  it  as  drawn. 

“It  meets  presenUtime  court¬ 
room  procedure  better  than  the 
American  Bar  Association  Canon 
35.  We  are  living  in  a  changing 
world,  and  the  courts  must  try  to 
keep  step  with  progress.  You  have 
rendered  our  courts  a  service.” 

This  year,  for  the  third  time,  the 
Joseph  A.  Sprague  awards  were 
made.  These  honors,  the  highest 
the  NPPA  gives,  were  established 
in  memory  of  Mr.  Sprague,  a  Gra- 
flex  executive. 

The  top  prize  outside  the  or¬ 
ganization,  called  the  Sprague 
memorial  award,  went  to  William 
Randolph  Hearst.  Other  merit  win¬ 
ners  were  NPPA  members  John 
Hemmer,  official  state  photog¬ 
rapher  with  the  North  Carolina 
State  News  Bureau,  and  Hugh 
Morton,  freelancer  out  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C. 

A  Picture  Leader 

The  citation  to  Mr.  Hearst  read: 

“In  recognition  of  contributions 
to  the  improvement  of  news  pho¬ 
tography  made  by  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  and  his  newspapers 
since  the  turn  of  the  century: 

“For  championing  the  cause  of 
news  photography  through  editor¬ 


ials  in  his  newspapers;  for  his 
policy,  established  throughout  his  yUQCJ©  PQIUlltS 
newspapers  in  aggressively  pursu-  Pi>fi irp 

ing  the  gathering  of  news  pictures;  V  criUiUi  i 
for  the  excellence  of  display  of  Roanoke,  Va. — After  a  trial 
news  pictures  in  his  newspapers,  that  lasted  three  weeks.  Judge 
an  important  link  in  the  makeup  Stanford  L.  Fellers  permitted  a 
of  the  Hearst  newspapers  and  other  Roanoke  Times  photographer  to 
publications;  for  establishment  of  take  a  picture  of  the  jury  during 
the  annual  William  Randolph  the  reading  of  the  verdict.  It  was 
Hearst  photo  contest,  which  has  a  $750,000  damage  suit, 
greatly  stimulated  and  improved  The  photograph  was  taken  with- 
the  craftsmanship  of  news  photog-  out  flash,  in  keeping  with  a  pro- 
raphy;  for  his  initiative  and  enter-  gram  of  the  Virginia  Press  Photog- 
prise  in  the  distribution  of  news  raphers  Association  to  show  that 
photographs  by  modern  methods;  press  cameramen  can  work  in  a 
and  for  his  over-all  lifetime  be-  manner  that  will  not  hinder  court 
lief  in  the  principle  that  good  jour-  proceedings, 
nalism  includes  good  photo  jour-  .  -  ■  ■ 

Richard  L.  Sarno,  Hearst  direc-  'Most  Wanted’ 

tor  of  photography,  accepted  the 

award  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hearst.  OOFIOS  1  ITCIpS 
Mr.  Hemmer  received  his  award  ■  «  ■ 

“for  a  lifetime  effort  honorably  SlCTyTHQ  OUSDOCt 
devoted  to  the  service  of  press  1  ^  ~ 

photography.”  It  was  mentioned  Portland,  Ore. — ^The  flight  of 
that  he  was  a  founder  of  the  Press  Thomas  James  Holden,  wught 
Photographers  Association  of  New  since  1949  for  a  triple  slaying  in 
York  and  president  of  that  asso-  Chicago,  has  ended  as  a  result  of 
ciation  for  five  years,  and  that  he  a  series  of  stories  being  carried  by 
has  given  “unfailing  cooperation  in  International  News  ^  Service  de- 
elevating  the  standards  of  our  scribing  the  nations  “10  Most 
craft,  as  exemplified  in  his  work  Wanted”  criminals, 
as  an  organizer  of  the  Carolinas  Holden  was  seized  by  Federal 
Association  and  his  service  as  Bureau  of  Investigation  agents 
president  thereof.”  near  Beaverton,  Ore.,  June  23  and 

Course  Organizer  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 

.  said  the  arrest  resulted  from  an 

alert  citizen  Identifying  the  fugi- 
opposed  to  Mr.  Hemmer  s  white-  ^  the 

haired  years,  was  recognized  for  Portland  Ore- 

his  achievement  in  initiating  and 
successfully  guiding  the  first  and  ^  ’  ... 

second  Southern  Short  Course  in  Recognized  in  Picture 

Press  Photography,  his  devotion  Holden  is  wanted  for  the  kill- 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  pro-  ings  of  his  wife,  her  brother  and 
fession  in  North  Carolina  and  na-  her  half  brother  at  Holden’s  home, 
tionally,  his  generosity  in  personal  Mr.  Hoover  praised  the  man 
time  and  energy  devoted  to  those  who  recognized  Holden  from  the 
interests,  and  his  success  in  fos-  picture  and  the  INS  series,  writ- 
tering  the  growth  of  the  NPPA  in  ten  by  James  Lee  on  the  FBI’s 
the  South.”  10  “most  wanted”  fugitives.  Mr. 

Another  award  of  a  different  J;®® 
sort  went  to  Arthur  (Scotty)  Scott  W^hington  bureau, 
of  INP  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  plasterer. 

Scott,  vicepresident  of  Region  3,  ^ave  the  iifform^ion  to  the 
was  handed  a  certificate  as  the  out-  Portland  FBI  office.  Holden  is  a 
standing  regional  veepee.  associate  of  the  notorious 

t  n  J  Alvin  Karpis,  Verne  Miller  and 

CtiTl  Franks  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  j,as  been  sought 

(Iowa)  Gnze/re  bathed  in  the  since  June  4,  1949. 
honor  light,  too.  For  his  picture  i 

“Airborne,”  a  special  prize,  apart  n  tn  m  a" 

from  the  regular  NPPA  photo  RciwllIlS  Dciily  TuUGS 
contest  (winners  announced  in  Starts  New  Plant 
E&P,  June  9,  page  54),  was  made,  Rawlins,  Wyo.  —  Construction 
consisting  of  a  two-week  vacation  a  $150,000  building  to  house 
for  two  in  Florida.  The  treat  will  the  Rawlins  Daily  Times  was  start- 
be  paid  for  by  a  hotel  there.  ed  June  25.  Publisher  Ted  O’Melia 

The  convention  closed  Saturday,  reported  a  tentative  completion 
June  23,  with  a  beauty  contest,  date  for  the  single-floor  structure 
won  by  Roberta  Richards,  a  21-  has  been  set  for  Jan.  1. 
year-old  brunette  from  Chicago.  The  60x1 32-foot  fire-proof  build- 
■  ing  will  be  located  one  block  west 

iQ.  .  '  T  '  .J  present  rented  quarters,  first 

InjUrea  occupied  by  the  newspaper  in 

Fairfax,  Va.  —  Mrs.  Xenia  1923.  The  front  of  the  building 
Holmes  Durrette,  59,  correspond-  will  be  finished  with  cream-colored 
ervt  at  Luray,  Va.,  for  the  Asso-  terra  cotta,  tall  glass  display  win- 
ciated  Press,  the  Washington  dows  set  above  Roman  brick  and 
(D.  C.)  Star  and  Richmond  News-  glass  doors.  Glass  block  windows 
papers,  Inc.  for  many  years,  suf-  equipped  with  dust-proof  ventilat- 
fered  a  broken  neck  June  19  in  ors  are  to  be  installed  on  the  west 
an  automobile  collision  near  here,  wall  of  the  mechanical  section. 
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hardener 


IIQUID  FIXER 

(with  hardener) 


A  real  timesaver  when  the  presses  are  waiting 
to  roll  and  minutes  count . . .  the  new  two-solu¬ 
tion  Kodak  Rapid  Liquid  Fixer  saves  you  time 
in  mixing,  time  in  fixing,  time  in  hardening. 

Ready  in  concentrated  liquid  form,  it  needs 
only  dilution  with  water.  There  are  no  dry 
chemicals  to  dissolve,  no  tedious,  time-con¬ 
suming  stirring.  And  . . .  you  can  fix  and  harden 


films  and  plates  completely  in  3  to  5  minutes. 
Price  of  the  1 -gallon  size  is  only  $1.25. 

It  lasts,  and  it’s  dependable;  for  all  Kodak 
Chemical  Preparations — developers,  fixing  and 
stop  baths,  and  the  other  processing  aids — are 
uniformly  balanced,  accurately  compounded, 
thoroughly  tested.  All  save  time  and  trouble, 
all  do  their  jobs  well.  See  your  Kodak  dealer. 


KODAK  KAPID  LIQUID  HXU  (with  hardener)  available  in  battles  to  make  one  or  five 
gallons  of  solution,  or  6V5-gallon  carboys  to  make  34  gallons  of  solution  for  films,  or 
double  this  omount  of  solution  for  popers. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Koda 

"  1^1  . . 


SYNDICATES 


Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
Offers  Forrestal  Diaries 


“The  Forrestal  Diaries”,  edited 
by  Walter  Millis  in  collaboration 
with  Eu^ne  S.  Dufiield,  will  be¬ 
gin  as  a  21 -installment  newspaper 
serial  Sept.  26,  according  to  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate.  Originally  scheduled 
for  spring  release,  the  serial  was 
delayed  both  by  the  scope  of  the 
editing  job  and  by  Washington 
screening. 

The  Washington  censors  of  the 
work,  the  butt  of  pointed  jabs  by 
some  columnists,  are  held  in  bet¬ 
ter  repute  by  Mr.  Millis,  assistant 
chief  editorial  writer  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Minis’  story  on  the  censor¬ 
ship  goes  like  this: 

(1) .  The  diaries  Mr.  Forrestal 
ordered  removed  to  the  White 
House  just  prior  to  his  death  in 
May  of  1949  remained  under  seal 
in  the  White  House  until  January, 
1950  when  they  were  examined 
by  representatives  of  the  White 
House,  of  the  estate  and  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  At  that 
time,  the  representative  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  removed  nine  technical 
documents  as  obviously  harmful  to 
military  security. 

(2) .  After  the  work  was  edited, 
it  was  submitted  to  the  Defense 
Department  for  security  review 
and  a  few  pasages  were  eliminated. 
The  passages  represented  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  whole  and 
were  not  for  the  most  part  of  any 
great  public  interest,  according  to 
Mr.  Millis. 

(3) .  A  somewhat  larger  portion 
was  condensed,  paraphrased  or 
went  under  wraps  completely  on 


the  ground  that  it  was  not  in  the 
national  interest  because  it  might 
embarrass  the  conduct  of  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  No  sinister  sup¬ 
pression,  what  was  most  often  in¬ 
volved  were  confidential  remarks 
of  foreign  statesmen  which  could 
be  distorted  for  propaganda  pur¬ 
poses,  said  Mr.  Millis. 

(4).  The  work  was  submitted  to 
the  White  House  as  a  formality 
and  with  the  expectation  that  noth¬ 
ing  further  would  be  changed. 
Nothing  was — although  the  \^^ite 
House  took  its  time  about  notify¬ 
ing  the  syndicate  it  was  all  right  to 
offer  the  material. 

Mr.  Millis,  who  points  out  that 
Assistant  Publisher  Dufiield  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  did  much  of 
the  research  and  correlation,  con¬ 
siders  the  diaries  most  valuable  as 
a  history  of  the  cold  war.  Mr.  For¬ 
restal  began  dictating  them  (no 
entries  were  in  longhand)  in  mid- 
1944.  The  entries,  which  filled  15 
loose-leaf  binders,  came  virtually 
to  an  end  with  the  Defense  Secre¬ 
tary’s  return  from  a  flying  trip 
to  Europe  just  after  the  1948 
elections. 

In  the  last  of  the  1,500- word 
installments,  Mr.  Millis  and  Mr. 
Dufiield,  who  was  assistant  to  Mr. 
Forrestal  during  the  latter’s  term 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  seek  to 
reconstruct  the  last  few  contro¬ 
versial  months  of  the  government 
official’s  life. 

And  how  does  the  editor  feel 
about  the  late  Secretary  after  por¬ 
ing  long  over  his  private  papers? 
“I  feel  tremendous  admiration  for 
him,”  says  Mr.  Millis. 


Vothing  for  nudists... 

er  wardrobe  is  the  world’s  largest,  makes  a  moth 
;  zzy !  She  has  more  spiffy  styles,  gadabout  glad 

•  igs,  tony  togs . . .  more  nylons,  handbags,  chapeaux, 

•  id  shoes  than  a  department  store ...  in  more  than 
ji'quarter  century  has  never  worn  the  same  dress  twice, 

Winnie  Winkie... 

By  Martin  Branner  is  the  best  dressed 
breadwinner  in  the  world... supports  her  twins, 
kid  brother  and  her  pa,  who  has  worn  out 
five  rockers,  is  allergic  to  work.  Branner 
started  in  show  business  as  a  hoofer,  hitched 
his  dance  partner,  turned  to  cartooning . . . 
and  has  designed  more  modes  than  any  modiste 
anywhere!  To  dress  up  circulation,  phone,  wire,  or 
write  for  proofs  and  prices  to  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. .. 
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Register  and  Tribune 
Offers  New  Farm  Column 

A  new  general-interest  column 
on  agriculture  is  being  offered  to 
newspapers  by  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate. 
The  syndicate  will  distribute  two 
750-l()()0  word  columns  weekly. 

Author  of  the  feature  is  J.  S. 
Russell,  who  has  been  with  the 
Register  and  Tribune  for  25  years, 
most  of  that  time  as  farm  editor. 
For  the  past  five  years  he  has  also 
been  editor  of  the  Iowa  Farm  and 
Home  Register,  farm  magazine  is¬ 
sued  monthly  with  the  Sunday 
Register. 

Congressman  Pays  Tribute 
To  'Steve  Canyon'  Strip 

Comics  received  a  Congressional 
pat  on  the  back  last  week  when 
Rep.  Eugene  J.  Keogh  of  New 
York  inserted  into  the  Congres- 
sioruil  Record  a  quotation  from 
King  Features  Syndicate’s 
“Steve  Canyon”  comic  strip,  cre¬ 
ated  by  Milton  Caniff. 

Rep.  Keogh  said: 

“Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been 
said  about  the  comics  but  many 
of  them  serve  a  useful  and  he^- 
ful  purpose.  A  particularly  fine 
example  of  this  appeared  in  Milton 
CanifFs  strip,  “Steve  Canyon,” 
which  was  carried  in  approximate¬ 
ly  500  papers  on  May  19,  1951. 

I  should  like  to  include  the  text 
from  that  s^  which  is  as  follows: 

“  ‘Why  did  you  sleep  so  well  last 
night  citizen?  Because  you  knew 
there  were  Air  Force  men  awake, 
alert  for  the  word  to  go  anywhere 
in  the  world  to  protect  you  from 
attack. 

‘“Why  did  you  send  your  kids 
off  to  school  with  such  confidence 
today?  Because  there  are  Navy 
men  on  patrol  on  every  ocean, 
ready  to  repel  an  attack  by  sea  or 
air. 

“‘Why  didn’t  you  get  panicky 
at  the  news  from  abroad?  Be¬ 
cause  there  are  Marines  ready  to 
land  at  any  spot  and  stop  trouble 
before  it  starts,  as  they  have  done 
in  Asia. 

“‘And  why  are  you  just  plain 
proud?  Because  the  Army  in  Ko¬ 
rea  has  proved  that  Americans 
will  die  to  halt  any  threat  to  free¬ 
dom  in  1951 — as  they  have  done 
since  1776.’  ” 

Midwest  Network  for  Acme 

The  Acme  Telephoto  Division 
of  NEA  Service  has  opened  a  new 
Upper  Midwest  Network  to  serve 
newspapers  in  Minnesota  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Picture  bureaus  have  been 
opened  in  Minneapolis  and  Madi¬ 
son. 

■ 

50-Year  Edition 

Cadillac,  Mich. — ^The  Cadillac 
Evening  News  marked  its  50th 
anniversary  as  a  daily  newspaper 
with  a  96-page  edition  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  June  6.  The  25th  annivers- 
sary  of  T.  O.  Huckle’s  service  as 
president  and  editor  also  was 
noted. 


Queen's  'Bath' 
Puts  3  Papers 
Into  Wringer 

Cairo — ^News  of  the  honeymoon 
trip  of  King  Farouk  and  Queen 
Narriman  of  Egypt  is  carefully 
censored  in  the  Egyptian  press. 

Despite  blue-pencilling  of  in¬ 
coming  agency  dispatches  by  cen¬ 
sors,  however,  three  of  Cairo’s 
largest  newspapers  got  in  trouble 
recently  by  unusual  errors  in  trans¬ 
lation  from  English  into  Arabic. 

A  dispatch  from  the  Isle  of 
Capri  (by  the  Associated  Press 
June  14)  said: 

“After  basking  in  the  brilliant 
sunshine  for  nearly  an  hour.  Queen 
Narriman  withdrew  to  the  Can¬ 
zone  Del  Mare.  The  King,  mean¬ 
while,  ordered  a  launch  to  be  sent 
from  the  royal  yacht  anchored  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  island.” 

The  newspapers  Al  Misri,  Al 
Ahram  and  Akher  Lahza  translat-  • 
ed  this  into  Arabic — all  making 
the  same  mistakes. 

Instead  of  “basking”  all  said 
“bathing”  in  the  sun. 

Instead  of  “launch”  all  said 
“lunch.” 

When  authorities  checked  ad¬ 
vance  copies  of  the  three  papers, 
they  immediately  ordered  them 
confiscated. 

The  “bathing”  reference  seemed 
to  be  objectionable  because  the 
queens  of  Moslem  countries  are 
not  supposed  to  appear  publicly 
in  bathing  suits. 

The  “lunch”  mistake  was  a  bad 
one  at  this  time  of  .year — the  Mos¬ 
lem  month  of  Ramadan  when  no 
good  Moslem  partakes  of  food  or 
drink  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

No  pictures  have  been  permit¬ 
ted  to  be  published  in  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  newspapers  showing  the  royal 
couple  on  their  honeymoon. 

The  three  newspapers  making 
the  translation  errors  published 
identical  statements  to  the  effect 
they  would  publish  no  further  in¬ 
formation  or  news  stories  on  the 
honeymoon  trip  or  about  the  pal¬ 
ace  except  for  official  handouts. 

■ 

!  San  Diego  Union 
:  Expands  Coverage 

San  Diego,  Calif. — ^Expansion 
of  its  news  coverage  throughout 
San  Diego  C^ounty  has  been 
1  launched  by  the  San  Diego  Union, 
'  Richard  F.  Pourade,  managing 
‘  editor,  announced  last  week. 

This  will  be  accomplished  in 
I  part  by  replacement  of  most 
■  stringers  by  two  full-time  report¬ 
ers:  Bruce  Ellis,  former  Union 
copy  boy,  and  Eugene  Fuson,  re¬ 
cent  journalism  graduate  of  San 
Diego  State  College.  The  only 
:  stringer  retained,  Walter  Hillam, 
1  will  cover  the  northern  area. 

Quay  House,  former  Union 
•  copyreader,  has  been  named  to 
-  handle  the  county  desk  under  the 
i  city  editor.  Two  pages  of  suburban 
5  and  rural  news  will  be  published 
daily. 
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Your  readers  will  *Rest  In  Pieees 
if  they  jay  walk 


They  need  to  know  the  facts. 

Last  year,  9,400  pedestrians  were  killed 
and  299,500  were  injured — 30,000  more 
pedestrian  casualties  than  in  1949. 

On  the  record,  the  most  dangerous 
pedestrian  mistake  in  1950  was  “cross¬ 


ing  between  intersections" — ^jay  walking. 
Last  year,  3,740  jay  walkers  were  killed 
and  78,170  were  injured. 

For  pedestrians,  then,  safety  is  only 
as  far  as  the  next  corner. 

These  are  the  facts. 
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PROMOTION 


*Happyland*  Has  Made 
QyObo  Happy  Since  *30 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

The  Toledo  (O.)  Blade’s  Leroy 
Newmyer  would  be  happy  this 
week  running  through  our  mail. 

It  contains  several  reports  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  promotions  by  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  Mr.  Newmyer  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  fondness  for  that  kind  of  pro¬ 
motion. 

For  several  years  now,  as  those 
who  read  this  space  well  know, 
Mr.  Newmyer  has  been  urging 
newspapers,  in  the  interest  of 
building  better  public  relations  for 
the  whole  industry,  to  give  more 
and  more  widespread  publicity  to 
their  various  public  service  promo¬ 
tions. 

He  would  say,  and  we  agree, 
that  a  public  service  like  Happy- 
land,  promoted  by  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Telegram,  deserves  not  only 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  Telegram, 
and  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  but  by 
every  newspaper  in  the  country. 

Vacation  Resort 

Happyland  is  an  exclusive  vaca¬ 
tion  resort  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
Ontario.  It  is  exclusive  in  that  it 
caters  only  to  those  who  need  a 
vacation  most.  But  to  get  in,  you 
have  to  be  either  a  veteran  who  has 
suffered  from  TB,  asthma,  or 
bronchial  trouble;  a  veteran  whose 
family  suffers  from  any  of  these 
maladies;  or  a  member  of  the  vet¬ 
eran’s  family. 

Happyland  has  been  running 
since  1933.  It  had  been  started 
three  years  earlier  when  Brig.  Gen. 
D.  C.  Draper,  then  Toronto’s 
police  chief,  discovered  the  need 
for  it.  He  got  the  Telegram  to 
help.  Today,  Happyland  has  15 
cottages,  a  central  building  for 
kitchens,  dining  room,  and  recrea¬ 
tion  room,  is  valued  at  about  $25,- 
000.  In  its  21  years  of  operation, 
Ontario  citizens  have  helped  to  the 
tune  of  $75,000,  and  some  6,000 
persons  have  enjoyed  a  vacation 
they  would  otherwise  have  missed. 

Here  certainly  is  a  wonderful 
immunity  service  promotion.  It 
is  well  worth  telling  readers  about 
in  any  community.  It  is  well  worth 
emulating,  too,  if  you  are  looking 
for  a  community  service  project. 
The  Telegram’s  readers  put  up 
most  of  the  money  it  costs  to  run 
Happyland,  this  year  $6,000. 

Cartoonists’  Show 

On  a  much  simpler  scale  is  the 
stunt  Clarence  W.  Harding,  public 
relations  director  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  pulled  last 
week.  In  connection  with  cere¬ 
monies  marking  the  Tribune’s  com¬ 
pletion  of  its  million-dollar  re¬ 
building  program,  cartoonists  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Tribune  were  fea¬ 
tured  in  a  couple  of  programs. 

I  Last  week  Mr.  Harding  gathered 
up  these  originals  and  presented 


them  to  the  Northern  Indiana 
Children’s  Hospital  and  the  Or¬ 
phans’  Home.  You  can  bet  that 
the  kids  got  a  bang  out  of  this, 
and  will  continue  to  enjoy  the 
drawings.  Here  was  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  that  cost  little  but  a  thought, 
a  thought  in  the  public  interest. 

Tennis  Clinic 

And  yet  another  report  of  news¬ 
paper  public  service  comes  from 
E.  T.  McClanahan,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World  -  Herald.  Last  year,  the 
Omaha  Tennis  Association,  run¬ 
ning  its  annual  junior  tennis  clinic, 
got  a  record  field  of  fewer  than 
200  youngsters.  This  year,  with  the 
World-Herald  pitching  in  as  a  co¬ 
sponsor,  the  clinic  attracted  more 
than  650  high  school  and  grade 
school  kids. 

Just  as  with  the  sandlot  baseball 
promotion  mentioned  here  last 
week,  this  is  wonderful  community 
service  calculated  to  keep  young¬ 
sters  out  of  the  hands  of  the  dope 
pushei's.  The  cllinic  ran  for  four 
Saturdays,  winding  up  in  a  junior 
tournament  for  which  the  World- 
Herald  provided  trophies,  medals, 
and  merit  certificates. 

The  tennis  stunt  worked  so  well, 
the  World-Herald  plans  a  junior 
golf  clinic  for  July,  with  the  city 
recreation  department  cooperating. 

“I  think  this  is  a  pretty  convinc¬ 
ing  demonstration,”  Mr.  McClana¬ 
han  writes,  “of  how  a  newspaper 
can  breathe  fresh  life  into  a  worth¬ 
while  youth  activity  that  has  re¬ 
ceived  wholehearted  support  from 
its  sponsoring  organization,  but 
which  lacked  the  promotional  push 
a  newspaper  seems  best  able  to 
provide.” 

Growing  Pains 

The  new  census  will  show  many 
changes  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Every  large  city  in  the  country, 
and  the  small  ones,  too,  is  pushing 
out  into  new  suburban  territory. 
Too  often  the  maps  don’t  show 
this  development,  nor  would  a 
media  executive  know  about  it 
without  firsthand  information  from 
the  spot  itself. 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  ran 
an  excellent  series  of  16  articles 
recently  reporting  on  this  suburban 
growth  in  its  market.  These  have 
now  been  reprinted  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  booklet  titled  “Growing  Pains 
in  the  Suburbs.”  The  Press  is  smart 
to  send  this  booklet  to  advertisers 
and  agencies.  It  tells  a  graphic 
story  about  the  big  and  booming 
Pittsburgh  market  today. 

You  might  well  want  to  get  your 
hands  on  a  copy  of  this.  It 
might  suggest  a  similar  series  to 
your  editors.  And  it  might  suggest 


your  telling  what’s  happening  in 
your  community  along  this  line  to 
advertisers  and  agencies,  too. 

In  the  Bag 

Is  there  a  more  useful  and  a 
more  widely  adaptable  form  of 
promotion  than  the  simple  blotter? 
The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  makes 
good  use  of  blotters  now  to  tell 
simple  result  stories.  Blotter  car¬ 
ries  reproduction  of  the  ad,  and  a 
brief  statement  from  the  advertiser. 
New  York  Journal- American  plug¬ 
ging  its  big  circulation  on  blotters 
mailed  to  selected  lists  of  classified 
advertisers. 

Happy  with  its  exclusive  ROP 
color  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the 
Post  sends  out  a  10-page  newspaper 
section  that  tells  the  story  of  “Color 
Advertising  in  the  Washington 
Post.”  Reproduces  color  ads  to 
show  quality  of  the  process.  Con¬ 
tains  promotional  material  telling 
how  color  helps  results,  and  pro¬ 
duction  material  telling  how  to 
prepare  copy  for  color.  Interest¬ 
ing,  useful  promotion. 

“Whom  do  you  wish  to  reach 
in  Detroit?”  asks  the  Detroit  News 
in  a  colorful  folder.  Mentions 
three  groups — executives,  retailers 
and  jobbers,  consumers  —  and 
shows  how  the  News  effectively 
covers  all  three. 

“Every  copy  in  News  circulation 
is  accounted  for  in  this  book,” 
the  New  York  News  declares  in  its 
1951  Circulation  Book,  now  being 
sent  to  advertisers  and  agencies. 
The  book  lists  News  circulation 
in  every  town  in  America  that  gets 
25  or  more  copies  of  the  News, 
more  than  6,000  of  them,  and 
totals  for  counties  and  states.  With 
the  News  boasting  the  largest  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  country,  daily  and 
Sunday,  you  can  imagine  that  this 
is  a  bixik  of  impressive  numbers. 


Ploy  Ball? 

Can  you  help  Frank  Sargent, 
sports  editor  of  the  Lowell  Sun, 
Lowell,  Mass.?  He  wants  to  hear 
from  sports  editors  or  promotion 
managers  of  newspapers  that  spon¬ 
sor  baseball  teams.  “We  at  the 
Sun,”  he  writes,  "annually  sponsor 
a  baseball  team  of  youngsters  16 
to  21  and  are  anxious  to  arrange 
a  game  or  series  with  other  news¬ 
paper  teams.” 

■ 

Georgia  PR  Series 
Distributed  Again 

Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Georgia  Press 
Association  has  distributed  its  third 
set  of  eight  matted  newspaper  pub¬ 
lic  relations  advertisements  free  to 
members.  The  institutional  adver¬ 
tising,  part  of  a  continuing  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  relations  by  the 
Association,  is  keyed  to  the  theme, 
“Read  your  local  newspaper.”  Ads 
are  2  columns  by  five  inches  but 
they  are  available  also  to  mem¬ 
bers  who  prefer  a  larger  size  in 
3  columns  by  IVz  inches.  The 
first  16  ads  were  used  by  more 
than  90%  of  Georgia’s  news¬ 
papers. 


Basketball  Gome 
Attended  by  10,594 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — ^The  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  staged  its  11th  June 
all-star  basketball  games  before 
10,594  spectators  Saturday  night. 

Dreamed  up  originally  by  W. 
Blaine  (Blondy)  Pattoo,  former 
sports  editor  of  ^e  Star,  the  game, 
played  by  a  selected  tetim  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  high  school  stars  and  In¬ 
diana  high  school  stars,  was  de¬ 
rided  ait  the  outset  as  one  of  the 
goofiest  ventures  ever  attempted, 
even  in  the  basketball-mad  state  of 
Indiana.  The  first  contest,  how¬ 
ever,  drew  more  than  3,000  spec¬ 
tators  and  attendance  grew  stead¬ 
ily,  with  a  crowd  of  12,000  three 
years  ago.  The  game  is  spon¬ 
sored  as  a  benefit  for  the  Fund 
for  the  Blind. 

The  Indiana  players  are  selected 
each  year  by  sports  writers  and  ra¬ 
dio  sports  commentators.  The 
Kentucky  team  is  selected  by  Ed 
Dibble,  coach  of  the  West  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  Teachers  College, 
Bowling  Green. 

More  than  90,000  persons  have 
seen  the  games  since  the  series 
started. 

■ 

4  Public  Service 
Activities  Earn  Award 

Memphis,  Tenn.  —  For  the 
fourth  successive  year,  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  has  been  awarded 
first  place  among  Tennessee  daily 
newspapers  of  more  than  10,000 
circulation  for  “public  service”  by 
the  University  of  Tennessee  and 
Tennessee  Press  Association.  The 
1951  plaque,  awarded  at  the  recent 
Tennessee  Press  Association  con¬ 
vention  in  Knoxville,  went  to  this 
newspaper  for  four  public  services 
as  follows: 

“The  Press-Scimitar’s  part  in 
making  Memphis  a  better  home- 
away-from-home  for  servicemen; 
its  efforts  in  connection  with  the 
Friends  of  the  Land,  Memphis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Lum¬ 
bermen’s  Club  to  save-enrich  our 
soil;  its  campaign  to  get  Mem¬ 
phians  to  register  and  vote;  and  its 
consistant  fight  to  make  the  streets 
and  highways  safer.” 

■ 

Memphis  Dailies  Oiier 
Distributor  Guide 

Memphis,  Tenn.  —  Memphis’ 
high  ranking  in  total  wholesale 
sales  is  the  basis  for  a  new  two- 
way  service  on  the  part  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  Memphis 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Press- 
Scimitar. 

Under  the  direction  of  W.  O. 
Sturdivant,  manager,  general  ad¬ 
vertising,  a  list  is  being  compiled 
of  local  firms  and  individuals  in¬ 
terested  in  handling  distributor¬ 
ships  for  national  manufacturers. 

To  round-out  the  service,  Mem¬ 
phis  Publishing  Co.  is  advertising 
nationally  to  invite  manufacturers 
coming  into  the  Memphis  Market 
to  take  advantage  of  the  list  in 
selecting  distributors. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

is  constantly  inipro\ing  and  making  more  practical  this 
exclusively  complete  Directory.  The  coming  issue  has 
heen  re\ised,  rechecked,  and  made  complete  in  eveiy' 
essential  detail. 

26th  Annual 

of  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Syndicated  Features  Director^’  (a 
section  of  the  July  28th  issue)  will  he  devoted  exclusively 
to  newspaper  features  and  is  a  year-through  reference  hook 
for  newspaper  executives  and  allied  interests. 

Syndicated  Features 

organizations  will  find  this  an  admirable  medium  for  sell¬ 
ing  their  NE^V  features  and  establishing  the  continued 
desirability  of  present  favorites.  Our  readers  look  for¬ 
ward  eagerly  to  this  fine  supplement  and  to  data  concern¬ 
ing  NEW  writers.  NEW  artists.  NEW  features. 

Directory 

readers,  publishers,  editors,  and  department  heads  will  he 
interested  to  know  that  ONLY  the  regularly  released 
features,  double-checked,  as  sent  in  by  syndicates,  are  in¬ 
cluded.  It  is  a  complete  Directory  of  available  features, 
and  contains  announcements  of  the  largest  and  most 
widely  know  n  syndicate  organizations. 

Reserve  space  now!  Publieafion  date,  July 
28fh;  forms  close,  July  16th, 

A  COMPLETE  DIRECTORY  OF  AVAILABLE  FEATURES 
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CIRCULATION 


Swedish  Dailies  Rely 
On  Fast  Train  Service 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


An  international  flavor  was 
added  to  the  Washington  conven¬ 
tion  of  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  by  Sven 
Stomberg,  circulation  manager  of 
Kvallsposten,  Malmo,  Sweden. 

Mr.  Stomberg  described  circula¬ 
tion  methods  in  Sweden.  He  traced 
the  close  parallel  between  Swedish 
and  American  speedy  distribution 
methods,  althou^  he  emphasized 
that  Swedish  papers  rely  more 
heavily  on  the  post  offic©-  and  rail¬ 
roads  for  delivery  than  do  Amer¬ 
ican  dailies. 

Special  Vans  Used 

“As  a  general  rule,”  he  said, 
“distribution  of  Swedish  news¬ 
papers  enables  subscribers  living 
outside  publication  centers  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  earliest  copies  which  are 
collectively  distributed  through  the 
post.  Here  sorting  takes  place  to 
rou^ly  4,300  post  offices,  and 
leading  newspapers  are  carried  by 
rail  in  special  postal  vans.” 

Mr.  Stomberg  explained  that 
newspaper  trains  came  about  after 
newsp^iers  in  Sweden  set  up  their 
own  motor  service  to  compete 
with  the  railroads.  Eventually  an 
agreement  was  reached  to  intro¬ 
duce  newspaper  trains  on  condi- 
ticMi  that  motor  service  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  The  distribution  area  was 
thus  greatly  increased  along  with 
prompt  service,  he  said. 

Single  copy  sales  are  handled 
by  the  newspapers’  own  distribu¬ 
tion  company,  covering  about  16,- 
000  sales  centers  throughout 
Sweden. 

Little  Air  Delivery 

“The  enormous  development  of 
aviation  after  the  second  World 
War  roused  great  hopes  that  the 
air  would  bwome  the  principal 
medium  for  the  tran^Kxrtation  of 
newspapers,”  he  stat^.  “These 
hopes,  however,  have  not  been 
realized.” 

He  added,  however,  that  Stock¬ 
holm  and  Malmo  evening  papers 
have  recently  begun  to  send  their 
sporting  Sunday  editions  to  a 
number  of  cities  by  air,  and  morn¬ 
ing  editions  are  flown  daily  from 
Stockholm  to  principal  cities  in 
North  Central  and  Southern 
Sweden,  as  well  as  abroad  to  Co¬ 
penhagen,  Helsingfors,  Oslo,  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris. 

“The  cost  per  pound  and  per 
flying-mile  of  air  transportation 
is  stiU  far  too  high,”  said  Mr. 
Stomberg,  “and  the  risk  of  taking- 
off  and  landing  delay,  owing  to  un¬ 
favorable  weather  ccMiditions,  is 
still  far  too  great.” 

Swedish  newspapers  have  not 
developed  carrierboy  service  to 
the  same  degree  as  have  American 
and  Canadian  newq>apers,  he 


pointed  out.  The  two  papers 
Mr.  Stomberg  represents — Syde- 
venska  Dagbladet  Snallposten  and 
Kvallsposten  —  have  about  1,800 
newspaperboys.  The  other  news¬ 
papers,  he  said,  have  made  re¬ 
peated  attempts  to  build  carrier 
organizations,  but  have  generally 
failed  by  having  their  staffs  “lured 
away”  by  large  Stockholm  dailies. 

“We  have  a  special  system  for 
our  newspaperboys,”  he  said. 
“This  consists  of  commission  on 
sales  and  rewards.  The  commis¬ 
sion  is,  of  course,  less  than  that 
granted  to  regular  retailers,  and 
thus  the  boys  in  reality  pay  for 
their  own  rewards.” 

The  rewards  include  “a  day  as 
the  new^aper’s  guest,”  special 
purchase-service  for  the  boys,  in¬ 
cluding  the  buying  of  bicycles  and 
skis  which  promote  quicker  service 
and  increas^  sales.  Raincoats  are 
included  for  maintenance  of  de¬ 
livery  during  bad  weather. 

Educational  Program 
Broadened,  Gates  Soys 

Broadening  its  educational  pro¬ 
gram  into  both  graduate  and  un¬ 
dergraduate  work  in  colleges,  the 
ICMA  this  year  awarded  three 
$250  undergraduate  essay  prizes, 
and  one  $750  award  for  graduate 
study,  H.  Phelps  Gates,  chairman 
of  ICMA  Educational  Committee, 
annoimced. 

For  the  best  1,000-word  essays 
on  each  of  three  subjects,  ICMA 
made  the  following  awards: 

Terrill  Randolph  Rees,  Jr.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  for  essay  on 
topic,  “How  Newspaperboy  Train¬ 
ing  Helped  Me  Go  to  College.” 

William  L.  Rivers,  Louisiana 
State  University,  for  essay  on  sub¬ 
ject,  “Job  Opportunities  in  News¬ 
paper  Circulation.” 

Randall  K.  Barron,  Kansas  Uni¬ 
versity,  for  essay  on  subject,  “How 
a  Newspaper  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment  Benefits  the  Community.” 

Winner  of  this  year’s  $750  grad¬ 
uate  scholarship,  Thomas  W. 
Wood,  Jr.,  University  of  Tulsa, 
will  take  a  year  of  graduate  study 
in  the  Circulation  Management 
field  under  ICMA’s  sponsorship. 

Two  other  graduate  students 
now  taking  graduate  work  under 
ICMA’s  educational  program  are 
Charles  Dorroh,  University  of 
Iowa,  and  Martin  Brown,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minneapolis.  Both  arc  en¬ 
gaged  in  graduate  research  in  the 
qiecialized  field  of  circulation 
management. 

Major  Projects 
Report  Approved 

Washington  —  A  definite  pro¬ 
gram  to  expand  the  service  of  In¬ 


ternational  Circulation  Managers 
Association  to  its  members  was 
approved  at  the  52nd  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  this  week  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  report  of  the  Work  and 
Major  Projects  Committee. 

The  committee,  headed  by 
James  J.  Morrisey,  Dayton  (O.) 
Journal  Herald,  was  appointed 
following  the  Murray  Bay  con¬ 
vention  kst  year  to  create  a  hand¬ 
book  for  ICMA  officers  to  help 
them  to  better  discharge  their  du¬ 
ties  and  to  improve  circulation 
management  generally.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  committee,  which  includ¬ 
ed  Charles  W.  Staab,  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Enquirer,  and  Barney  Cam¬ 
eron,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post  Ga¬ 
zette,  expanded  its  scope  to  in¬ 
clude  four  members  from  each  of 
the  12  sectional  associations. 

The  expanded  committee  rec¬ 
ommended  30  major  projects  to 
become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
Secretary’s  office.  Th^  projects 
were  turned  over  to  incoming  of¬ 
ficers  and  directors  with  recom¬ 
mendation  that  officers  develop 
the  various  projects  constantly  un¬ 
til  they  aire  absorbed  into  the 
ICMA  operation.  Several  of  the 
projects  are  designed  to  strengthen 
ICMA  relations  with  the  12  sec¬ 
tionals. 

One  exploratory  project  calls 
for  a  committee  to  be  set  up  to 
study  the  possibility  of  a  central 
office  management  and  to  report 
its  recommendations  at  the  next 
annual  convention.  “Many  mem¬ 
bers  expect  a  lot  more  for  their 
annual  dues  than  it  is  possible  for 
the  ICMA  to  give  them  under  the 
current  policy  of  having  the  office 
of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  be  a 
clearing  house  for  all  circulation 
matters,”  stated  the  committee  re¬ 
port. 

Among  the  major  presets  rec¬ 
ommend^  for  consideration  by 
ICMA  officers,  directors  and  com¬ 
mittees  are  the  following: 

1.  The  ICMA  Newspaperboy 
Committee  should  have  a  News¬ 
paperboy  Information  Bureau. 

2.  ICMA  should  set  up  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  survey,  study  and  issue 
helpful  information  on  (1)  selling 
newspaper  route  work  to  boys  and 
their  parents  who  are  future  pros¬ 
pects  as  carriers;  (2)  carrier  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  both  new  and 
old  carriers;  (3)  carrier  honor  or 
merit  programs,  newspaperboy 
scholarships. 

3.  ICMA  should  take  definite 
steps  to  arrange  for  issuance  of  a 
postage  stamp  honoring  newspa¬ 
perboys.  “Several  sectionals  have 
already  passed  resolutions  request¬ 
ing  that  something  be  done  about 
a  postage  stamp  honoring  news¬ 
paperboys,”  said  the  report. 

4.  ICMA  should  make  studies 
of  mail  room  operations,  such 
studies  to  be  divided  into  small, 
medium  and  large  papers. 

5.  ICMA  should  set  up  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  act  as  a  clearing  house 
for  exchange  of  ideas  on  circula¬ 
tion  promotion. 

6.  ICMA  should  establish  a 
committee  to  prepare  material  to 


Michigan  Daily 
Has  Own  'Airlift' 

Manistee,  Mich. — ^After  several 
months  of  planning,  the  Manistee 
News-Advocate  has  its  own  “air¬ 
lift”  operation  to  deliver  papers  to 
a  farflung  county  area  on  the  day 
of  publication. 

Approval  of  the  plan  was  ob¬ 
tain^  from  state  and  federal  au¬ 
thorities  by  Publisher  John  Bat- 
dorff  and  Circulation  Manager 
Arlo  McCully.  The  daily  one-hour 
flight  is  made  by  an  ex-captain  of 
the  Air  Force.  Papers  are  dropped 
to  designated  spots  where  local 
carriers  get  them. 

aid  members  in  selection,  training 
and  development  of  circulation 
personnel. 

7.  ICMA  should  have  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  office  systems, 
forms,  billing,  etc. 

8.  ICMA  Bulletin  Committee, 
consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  of  the  sectionals,  should  be 
established  to  act  as  associate  edi¬ 
tors  in  supplying  news  to  the  Bul¬ 
letin.  Such  a  committee  would  be 
a  Board  of  Editorial  Advisors. 

Provision  was  made  for  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  major  projects  com¬ 
mittee,  to  be  known  in  the  future 
as  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Newspaperboy  Awards 
Made  in  4  Groups 

Newqwperboy  Awards,  based 
on  exhibits  at  the  convention,  were 
made  to  the  following  newspa- 
pers: 

Group  1  (Over  75,000  circula¬ 
tion):  Plaque  to  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun.  Honorable  mention; 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune:  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times; 
and  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald- 
Express.  Certificates  of  Merit  to: 
Mobile  (y^a.)  Press  Register;  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune; 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Star;  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times;  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian;  Toronto  (Ont.)  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Group  2  (40,000  to  75,000): 
Plaque  to  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times.  Honor¬ 
able  mention:  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Courier;  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Register-Republic;  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Journal. 

Group  3  (15,000  to  40,000): 
Plaque  to  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune. 
Honorable  mention:  Kingston 
(Ont.)  Whig-Standard;  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Star  -  News;  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger.  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Merit  to  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantograph,  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call;  and  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Mirror. 

Group  4  (under  15,000) :  Plaque 
to  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent  Journal.  Honorable  mention 
to:  Fremont  (O.)  News-Messen¬ 
ger;  Brownsville  (Pa.)  Telegraph; 
St.  Johns  (N.  F.)  Telegram.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Merit  to  Redondo 
Beach  (Calif.)  Daily  Breeze; 
Florence  (Ala.)  Times;  Hot 
{Continued  on  page  51) 
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Springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel-Record. 

Judges  of  the  competition  were 
Harry  Cullis,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin;  George  W.  fabler,  re¬ 
tired,  formerly  with  Grit;  and 
Paul  Lawson,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
The  plaque  winners  were  compli¬ 
mented  by  the  judges  for  their 
well-rounded  newspaperboy  pro¬ 
grams. 

ICMJl  Notes 

Aside  from  the  bread-and-butter 
variety  of  circulation  procedure, 
ICMA  members  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  meeting  devoted  considerable 
discussion  to  better  training  of  car¬ 
riers  as  salesmen  and  the  value 
•  of  carrier  recreation  programs. 

U.  S.  Senator  Estes  Kefauver 
paid  sincere  tribute  to  the  work 
circulation  managers  are  doing  in 
providing  useful  and  worthwhile 
training  of  carrier  boys  as  one 
means  of  reducing  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency.  This  day-to-day  experi¬ 
ence  helps  boys  to  become  b^ter 
citizens,  he  said. 

Senator  Kefauver  took  a  free 
chance  on  a  door  prize  and  won 
an  electric  toaster. 

Jack  Carson,  movie  and  radio- 
Tv  comedian,  was  presented  the 
ICMA  plaque  for  being  “the  out¬ 
standing  humorist  of  the  year  in 
the  best  American  tradition.” 

Hear  Charter  Member 
ICMA  officers  and  directors 
were  inducted  into  office  at  the 
closing  session,  marking  an  iimo- 
vation  at  such  conventions.  Retir¬ 
ing  President  Jere  Healy,  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News,  presented  each  of 
the  new  officers  and  directors  with 
ICMA  officer  handbooks  to  aid 
them  in  carrying  out  their  duties. 

Newly-elected  President  E.  P. 
Schwartz,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Tribune,  called  upon  the 
lone  ICMA  charter  member  pres¬ 
ent,  Col.  David  B.  G.  Rose,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  who  attended  the  first 
ICMA  convention  in  Chicago  52 
years  ago  and  served  as  president 
two  terms  (1908-09). 

Members  of  Inter-State  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  gave 
Jere  C.  Healy,  retiring  ICMA 
president,  a  wat^. 

Survey  200.000  Readers 
Subscribers  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  like  their  paper  deliv¬ 
ery  service,  the  friendly,  efficient 
boys  who  do  the  delivering — and 
they  like  the  product,  according  to 
a  recent  survey  conducted  among 
more  than  200,000  readers  in  the 
Chicago  area  and  downstate  Illi¬ 
nois. 

■ 

3  Carrier-Scholars 

Portland,  Me.  —  Three  Guy 
Gannett  Publishing  Co.  carrier 
boys  have  been  named  winners  of 
the  sixth  annual  scholarship 
awards — one  valued  at  $350  and 
two  at  $200 — made  by  the  news¬ 
paper  firm. 
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Crew  Is  Appointed 
To  Circulation  Post 

Los  Angeles  —  James  Emil 
Crew,  circulation  promotion  chief 
of  the  Daily  News,  has  been 
named  the  pa¬ 
pa’s  circulation 
director,  succeed¬ 
ing  Richard  R. 

Simmons. 

Announcement 
of  Mr.  Crew’s 
appointment  was 
made  by  Robert 
L.  Smith,  News 
president  and  as¬ 
sociate  publisher, 
at  a  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  attended  by 
more  than  200  members  of  the 
circulation  department. 

Mr.  Crew  started  his  career  on 
the  old  Long  Beach  Sun  and  han¬ 
dled  circulation  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns  for  several  coast  news- 
p^rs  until  he  joined  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  in  1933. 

He  remained  with  the  Call- 
Bulletin  until  he  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Daily  News  staff  in 
1939. 

Denver  Post  Names 
Circulation  Director 

Denver — Edwin  H.  Roberts,  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  of  the 
Denver  Post,  has  been  named  cir¬ 
culation  director  by  Palmer  Hoyt, 
editor  and  publisher. 

Mr.  Roberts  succeeds  Dar  M. 
Sims,  who  resigned  from  the  Post 
recently  to  join  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers.  He  has  been  with 
the  Post  for  four  and  one-half 
years. 

He  served  as  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  director  for  two  years  and  as 
city  circulation  manager  for  18 
months. 

Before  coming  here,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  spent  15  years  with  the  cir¬ 
culation  departments  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  and  Seattle  Times, 
starting  as  a  carrier. 

Announcement  also  was  made 
of  the  appointment  of  Raymond 
V.  Perry  as  country  circulation 
manager  and  P.  W.  Kiefaber  as 
city  circulation  manager.  Both 
men  started  with  the  Post  as  car- 


Wisconsin  Lowers 
Carrier  Age  to  12 

Madison,  Wis.  —  Gov.  Walter 
Kohler  has  signed  into  law  a 
bill  passed  by  the  1951  session 
of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  low¬ 
ering  the  minimum  age  for  news¬ 
paper  carrierboys  in  the  house-to- 
house  delivery  from  13  years  to 
12  years  during  the  effective  period 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  or 
other  compulsory  military  service 
law. 

Employment  is  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Wisconsin  State 
Industrial  Commission,  which  su¬ 
pervises  employment  of  boys  in 
street  trades,  and  limited  deliv¬ 
eries  to  daylight  hours  and  in  resi¬ 
dential  areas. 
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From  Carrier  to 
West  Point  Graduate 

A  former  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Sun  -  Telegraph  carrier  salesman 
was  graduated  with  honor  from 
West  Point  on  June  5.  He  is  Law¬ 
rence  J.  Epply,  Jr.,  who,  as  a  boy, 
carried  a  route  for  a  dealer  in 
Leetsdale,  Pa. 


W.  D.  Lyness,  63, 
Circulation  Mgr. 

Tacoma,  Wash.  —  William  D. 
Lyness,  63,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Tacoma  News  Tribune,  died 
June  2 1  while  preparing  to  under¬ 
go  minor  surgery.  He  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  News  Tribune 
for  34  years  and  prior  to  that  had 
worked  for  newspapers  in  Spokane, 
Portland  and  Los  Angeles. 


Curbside  Auto  Show 
Features  Sale  Days 

Superior.  Wis. — It  looked  like 
circus  day  June  2 1  when  the  Su¬ 
perior  Automobile  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Superior  Retail 
Merchants’  Associatira  staged  a 
novel  promotion  feature.  The 
main  street  was  lined  with  new 
and  old  cars,  some  back  to  1 908. 

The  street  auto  show  was  the 
second  of  its  type  for  Si^ierior 
and  will  continue  to  be  an  annual 
event  in  connection  with  the  Su¬ 
perior  Days  sale  whicfi  is  kicked 
off  by  a  special  edition  of  the 
Evening  Telegram.  There  is  no 
parking  allowed  on  the  main  street 
and  police  see  to  it  that  only  the 
oars  on  display  have  parking  po¬ 
sitions.  Some  of  the  cars  arc 
equipped  with  sound  effects  that 
advertise  their  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  during  the  show. 


"Orders  been  coming  ont  his  ears  since  covering  a  statewide  mart 
of  2H  million  people  throagh  the  Des  Moines  Sanday  Registei 


Anybody  with  a  head  for  business  will  tell  you  that  Iowa 
an^  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  are  about  the  finest 
order-producing  combination  you’ll  find. 

Here's  why:  Iowa  income  tops  5  billion  dollars  per  year. 
As  a  farm  market,  it  surpasses  everything  else  on  earth. 
Urban  buying  beats  imponant  cities  like  Boston,  Cleveland, 
San  Francisco. 

Here’s  how:  You  thoroughly  cover  both  the  farm  and 
urban  markets  with  this  one  top  paper — the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register.  Here’s  coverage  of  a  whole  state  better 
than  most  newspapers  cover  a  city.  In  86  out  of  99  counties 
coverage  runs  from  50%  to  100%! 

In  no  county  is  it  less  than  25%\  State  average:  75%  of 
all  buying  families. 

See  why  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  was  7th  (1950) 
among  all  Sunday  newspapers  in  general  advertising  cover¬ 
age.^  Milline  rate — a  modest  $1.77. 

ABC  Circulation  Septomber  30,  1950:  Daily,  372,133— Sunday,  536, J 
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Persons  Soys 
Tankers  Assure 
Supply  of  Ink 

Printing  ink  is  available  to  prac¬ 
tically  all  newspapers  in  the  U.  S. 
with  tank  truck  delivery  provid- 
i  n  g  insurance 
against  war  or 
other  emergency 
tie-up  of  rail 
transportation. 

Authority  for 
the  optimistic 
statement  is 
Ralph  C.  Per¬ 
son  s ,  recently 
elected  first  vice- 
president  of  the 
Sun  Chemical 
Corp.  (Long  Is¬ 
land  City),  internationally  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  expert  on  the  subject. 

“How  about  the  supply  in  view 
of  any  possible  defense  limita¬ 
tions?”  Editor  &  Publisher  asked. 

“The  outlook  is  good.  What 
we  had  to  hurdle  is  a  possible 
tie-up  of  rail  transportation.  Now, 
90%  of  our  deliveries  over  the 
U.  S.  are  made  in  tank  trucks. 
That  is  insurance  against  "rail 
transportation  scarcity.” 

“What’s  being  done  to  establish 
color  standards  so  newspapers  can 
improve  color  reproduction  in  ad¬ 
vertisements?” 

“The  ANPA  committee  for 
standardization  of  colors  for  print¬ 
ing  of  comics — known  as  the 
ANPA  AAAA  Comic  Process 
Colors — is  working  in  that  field. 

Color  Standardization 

“All  ink  companies  have  the 
opportunity  to  match  established 
colors  so  a  standard  will  be  main¬ 
tained.  One  difficulty  has  been 
that  two  newspapers,  using  differ¬ 
ent  inks  and  shades  of  colors,  re¬ 
produce  a  color  ad  differently. 
“Colors  are  being  improved. 


coast  -  to  -  coast,  border-to-border 
pattern,  insuring  against  labor 
stoppages.  Carbon  black  was  in 
short  supply  in  the  first  World 
War,  but  the  only  shortage  now 
is  in  colors. 

Mr.  Persons  is  general  manager 
of  Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co.  (division 
of  Sun),  which  has  been  manu¬ 
facturing  news  ink  since  1840  and 
which  imported  its  secret  K-mill 
process  of  ink  manufacture  from 
England.  He  is  president  of  Fuchs 
&  Lang  de  Mexico  S.  A.  de  C.  V. 
(subsidiary)  and  of  General  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Corp.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
(subsidiary). 

In  addition,  he  is  chairman  of 
Sun’s  Graphic  Arts  Group,  which 
is  comprised  of  the  mentioned 
companies  plus  American  Printing 
Ink  Co.,  Fuchs  &  Lang  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  General  Printing  Ink 
Co.,  E.  J.  Kelly  Co.,  Sigmund 
Ullman  Co.,  and  Rutherford  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co. 

He  began  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  founded  the 
Persons  Printing  &  Publishing  Co., 
invented  and  marketed  one  of  the 
first  electric  heater  attachments 
for  printing  presses.  He  joined 
Sun  Chemical  in  1944. 


Wisconsin  Paper 
Receives  Respite 

Waterloo,  Wis.  —  The  weekly 
Waterloo  Courier  will  continue 
publication,  with  Woodrow  Davis 
and  Raymond  Wilund  taking  over 
as  co-publishers  from  L.  E.  Perry. 

After  publishing  the  Courier  for 
20  years,  Mr.  Perry  announced  re¬ 
cently  that  unless  local  business 
men  would  give  advertising  sup¬ 
port,  he  would  suspend  publica¬ 
tion.  This  resulted  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  business  men’s  commit¬ 
tee  to  study  the  situation  after 
residents  protested  discontinuance, 
and  a  survey  was  made  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Haight,  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association. 

Mr.  Perry  is  president  of  the 


More  publishers  are  concentrating  courier  Printing  Co.,  Inc.,  which. 


I  on  stronger  colors.  Newspapers 
are  recognizing  the  value  of  strong 
colors,  which  cost  more  but  which 
give  more  and  go  farther." 

I  Mr.  Persons  explained  that  lab¬ 
oratory  tests  constantly  are  in 
I  progress  to  determine  the  absorp¬ 
tion  qualities  of  paper,  the  “mile¬ 
age”  that  can  be  obtained  from 
i'  various  inks,  the  lessening  of 
,  “misting”  in  the  pressroom  and 
^  the  developing  of  a  blue  tone, 

:  more  pleasing  than  a  brownish 
I  tone.  To  attain  the  latter  result, 

^  a  colorless,  rather  than  a  brown- 
!  ish,  vehicle  is  used  in  ink  manu¬ 
facture. 

He  said  that  publishers  are  be¬ 
coming  more  conscious  of  the  need 
for  using  better  grade  inks,  which 
do  not  rub  off  or  smear  easily. 

Tank  Truck  Fleets 
With  new  fleets  of  tank  trucks 
and  with  tank  stations  all  over  the 
country  to  shorten  hauls,  little 
difficulty  is  anticipated  in  trans¬ 
portation.  Factories  are  located 
all  over  the  nation,  too,  on  a 


in  addition  to  printing  the  Courier, 
has  a  large  job  printing  business. 
Messrs.  Davis  and  Wilund  are  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  company  and  after 
July  1  will  publish  the  Courier. 
Mr.  Perry  said  he  had  decided  to 
discontinue  putting  profits  from 
the  printing  business  into  the  los¬ 
ing  newspaper. 

■ 

AP  Member  at  41 

Richmond,  Calif.  —  The  Rich¬ 
mond  Independent  became  a 
member  of  the  Associated  Press 
on  June  1,  its  41st  birthday.  The 
paper,  which  began  as  a  weekly, 
also  marked  the  day  by  occupying 
its  new  $500,000  plant.  Leo  E. 
Owens  is  publisher  and  Warren 
Brown,  Jr.,  is  associate  publisher. 

■ 

Price  Up,  Sales  Down 

London  —  Lord  Rothermere’s 
Daily  Mail  recorded  a  circulation 
decrease  of  66,000  copies  daily  in 
the  first  month  of  increased  prices 
—to  2,249,000. 


Niagara  Falls 
Provides  Test 
For  A-Doy  News 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  —  Em¬ 
ploying  a  “platoon”  system,  the 
chief  public  information  officer  of 
the  local  civil  defense  organiza¬ 
tion  piled  up  stacks  of  records  for 
study  by  state  officials  of  what 
has  been  labelled  the  country’s 
most  extensive  civil  defense  test 
on  June  22. 

CD  reporters,  radiomen,  still 
photographers  and  movie  camera¬ 
men,  one  of  them  operating  from 
a  helicopter,  recorded  the  mock 
atom  bomb  attack  which  sent  the 
city’s  91,000  population  tempo¬ 
rarily  to  cover. 

A  public  information  staff  of 
more  than  50  persons  using  tele¬ 
phones  and  two-way  radio  com¬ 
munications  for  a  mobile  reporter, 
averaged  a  press  release  about 
every  four  minutes  for  several 
hours  for  the  working  newsmen 
and  photographers,  themselves 
about  25  strong,  who  covered  the 
story. 

Reports  Given  Quickly 

Heading  the  information  staff 
was  E.  Dent  Lackey,  in  charge 
of  public  relations  for  one  of  the 
city’s  largest  industrial  plants.  Mr. 
Lackey  used  members  of  the  Ni¬ 
agara  Frontier  Industrial  Editors’ 
Association  as  leg  men  in  the  field 
and  Hamilton  B.  Mizer,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette, 
as  his  mobile  reporter. 

The  crew  at  press  headquarters, 
set  up  in  the  gymnasium  of  a 
public  school,  took  reports  on 
typewriters  using  ditto  paper. 

Dittoed  reports  of  the  various 
problems  being  worked  out  in  the 
exercise,  often  miles  apart,  were 
then  handed  newsmen  by  copy- 
boys  seconds  after  they  were  re¬ 
ceived. 

Working  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  assigned  to  cover  the 
planned  incidents  such  as  a  rescue 
by  helicopter,  fires  and  evacua¬ 
tions,  were  furnished  transporta¬ 
tion  and  later  were  escorted  back 
to  press  headquarters  where  a 
press  conference  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged. 

Mr.  Lackey,  who  still  was  com¬ 
piling  reports  the  early  part  of 
the  week,  estimated  that  up  to 
100  still  shots  were  taken  and 
more  than  1,000  feet  of  movie 
film  had  been  used  by  his  men 
alone. 

Four-Hour  Practice 
These  pictures,  with  the  reports 


the  “dropping”  of  an  A-bomb  over 
the  city’s  gigantic  power  facilities 
at  6:50  p.m.  and  ended  some  four 
hours  later. 

Two  radio  stations  in  Niagara 
Falls,  WHLD  and  WJJL,  gave 
running  reports  from  press  head¬ 
quarters  and  the  Gazette,  the  city’s 
only  newspaper,  bad  its  entire  re- 
portorial  staff  of  more  than  a 
dozen  men  covering  the  event. 
Wire  service  reporters  and  other 
newspaper  staffers  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  also  were  on 
the  scene. 

■ 

Raymond  Bachman 
Becomes  Publisher 

Vancouver,  Wash. — Raymond 
L.  Bachman,  who  started  as  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Vancouver  Co¬ 
lumbian  25  years  ago,  has  been 
promoted  from  editor  to  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  paper.  For¬ 
mer  publi^er,  Mrs.  Ann  Boyd 
Campbell,  widow  of  the  former 
editor  and  publisher,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Don  Campbell,  with  the  paper 
for  five  years,  in  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  classified  advertising 
manager  to  business  manager.  He 
succeeds  Paul  C.  Wicker,  who  died 
June  2.  New  classified  advertising 
manager  is  Mrs.  Betty  Purviance, 
wife  of  the  assistant  country  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal. 

Hal  Kirby,  fornverly  advertising 
manager  of  the  paper,  has  been 
named  advertising  director  and 
Delbert  Jackson,  who  has  been 
1 8  years  with  the  company,  is  new 
advertising  manager. 

A  new  display  advertising  sales¬ 
man  has  been  added,  Daniel  Rob¬ 
ert  Neal,  recent  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  school  of 
journalism. 

■ 

Tass  Man  Admitted 
To  Parliament  Gallery 

Ottawa — ^Arcadi  Ogorodnikov, 
Ottawa’s  representative  of  Tass 
News  Agency,  has  been  given 
membership  in  the  Parliamentary 
Press  Gallery.  The  application 
for  Gallery  membership  was  ac¬ 
cepted  in  “routine  fashion”  by  the 
press  gallery  executive. 

Mr.  Ogorodnikov  succeeds  Si- 
mion  Shchbatyck,  who  was  re¬ 
called  to  Moscow  two  years  ago. 
As  a  full-time  member  of  the  gal¬ 
lery,  the  new  Tass  representative 
will  be  entitled  to  desk  space,  to 
all  government  news  releases  and 
of  each  of  the  legmen  and  45  min-  attendance  at  pr^  conferences 
utes  of  on-the-spot  recordings  government  officials. 


made  by  a  CD  mobile  unit,  will 
be  sent  to  the  State  Civil  Defense 
Commission  to  help  evaluate  the 
test  and  prepare  documentary  re¬ 
ports  and  films  on  the  lessons 
learned. 

Area  newspapers,  several  radio 
stations  and  the  press  associations 
gave  extensive  coverage  to  the 
test,  nicknamed  “Operation  Ni¬ 
agara,”  which  got  under  way  with 


208  Senior  Pictures 

The  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald- 
Argus  devoted  more  than  four 
pages  of  pictures  of  members  of 
the  1951  local  high  school  senior 
class.  Individual  pictures  of  208 
graduates  appeared.  Earlier,  the 
Herald-Argus  had  published  pic¬ 
tures  of  seniors  in  county  high 
schools  outside  LaPorte. 
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U.  S.  Voices  Objection 
To  Information  Treaty 


United  Nations,  N.  Y. — ^The 
United  States  wants  no  part  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  conven¬ 
tion  drafted  by  a  United  Nations 
committee  early  this  year. 

Officially,  the  U.  S.  takes  the 
position  that  the  preamble  and  19 
articles,  plus  Resolution  A,  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  special  committee  “are 
not  consistent  with  long  established 
and  deeply  cherished  principles  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  the  press  as  understood”  in  this 
country. 

The  comment,  transmitted  to 
Secretary  General  Trygve  Lie  by 
Ambassador  Ernest  E.  Gross,  act¬ 
ing  U.  S.  representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  underscored  the 
criticism  voiced  by  Carroll  Binder 
during  committee  debate.  Mr. 
Binder,  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  was 
the  U.  S.  delegate. 

Jn  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Mr.  Gross  em¬ 
phasized,  the  text  of  the  proposed 
convention  would  not  aid  in  cor¬ 
recting  existing  abuses  of  press 
freedoms  and  it  could  easily  be 
utilized  to  sanction  abuses. 


than  ain  instrument  capable  of 
safeguarding  and  promoting  the 
maximum  of  freedom. 

“Article  4,  which  would  permit 
the  establishmeivt  of  a  ‘right  of 
reply  or  a  similar  corrective  rem¬ 
edy’,  sets  forth  no  legal  safeguards 
and  does  not  indicate  whether  the 
right  would  operate  domestically 
or  internationally. 

“Article  5,  which  incorporates  a 
sort  of  model  code  of  ethics  for 
journalists  (unrelated  to  the  code 
which  the  Subcommission  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  and  of  the 
Press  has  undertaken  to  prepare) 
is  considered  by  this  Government 
to  be  out  of  place  in  a  Convention 
of  this  nature.  It  suggests  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  undesirable  governmen¬ 


tal  pressure  on  organizations  of 
journalists. 

“The  United  States  Government 
considers  that  Articles  6  and  7, 
which  deal  with  economic  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  the  media  of  infor¬ 
mation,  are  drafted  in  a  sweeping 
and  arbitrary  manner.  While  many 
of  these  problems  are  indeed 
worthy  of  attention,  the  language 
presently  employed  interposes  no 
legal  test  of  reasonableness  or  of 
necessity.  The  only  test  prescribed 
is  that  they  are  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Contracting  States  which 
impose  them;  no  other  Contract¬ 
ing  State  would  have  a  right  even 
to  contest  their  decision. 

“The  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  also  draw  attention 
to  the  undesirability  of  attempting 
to  complete  a  detailed  convention 
covering  one  of  the  major  rights 
to  be  included  in  the  proposed 
Covenant  on  Human  Rights  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  completion  of  the 
Covenant.” 


Text  of  Draft  Convention 
Which  U.  S.  Criticizes 

Text  of  draft  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Information  as  drafted  by 
the  Special  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly. 


The  U.  S.  deems  it  inadvisable 
to  convene  a  special  conference  to 
formulate  the  draft  convention. 

The  communication  to  Mr.  Lie 
stated,  in  part: 

“Article  2,  for  example,  would 
permit  objectionable  and  unneces¬ 
sary  limitations  on  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression,  together  with  other  re¬ 
strictions  which,  while  perhaps  not 
objectionable  in  principle,  are  so 
formulated  as  to  lead  to  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  their  abuse  by  govern¬ 
ments  so  inclined.  Above  all,  the 
method  of  socalled  ‘specific  enu¬ 
meration’  employed  in  this  Article 
is  considered  by  this  Government 
to  be  completely  impractical  and 
an  open  invitation  to  the  addition 
of  still  more  objectionable  limita¬ 
tions.  Resolution  A,  calling  for  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  adding 
to  the  present  set  of  limitations 
certain  still  more  objectionable  re¬ 
strictions  indicates  the  open-ended 
nature  of  the  formulation  adopted 
by  the  Committee. 

"This  method,  because  it  aims 
at  an  exhaustive  listing  of  permis¬ 
sible  limitations  on  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression,  would  compel  every  gov¬ 
ernment  participating  in  any  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  text  to 
press  for  the  inclusion  of  any  and 
all  restrictions  which  are  presently 
in  force  as  a  matter  of  its  domestic 
legislation  or  which  it  may  deem 
to  be  necessary  for  the  future.  It 
is  evident  that  if  such  a  method 
were  to  be  utilized  by  the  60 
Member  Govemnnents  of  the 
Unit^  Nations  in  completing  this 
text  it  would  lead  to  the  drafting 
of  an  agreement  embodying  the 
lowest  common  denominator  of 
freedom  of  information  rather 


Preamble 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Con¬ 
vention. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights; 

Considering  that  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  the  free  interchange 
of  information  and  opinions,  both 
in  the  national  and  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  spheres,  are  fundamental 
human  rights  and  essential  in  the 
cause  of  democracy  and  peace  and 
for  the  achievement  of  political, 
social,  cultural  and  economic  prog¬ 
ress; 

Desiring  to  cooperate  fully  with 
one  another  to  guarantee  these 
freedoms  and  thereby  to  promote 
democratic  institutions,  friendly 
relations  between  States  and  peo¬ 
ples  and  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
mankind;  and 

Recognizing  that  in  order  to 
achieve  these  aims  the  media  of 
information  should  be  free  from 
pressure  or  dictation,  and  that 
these  media  by  virtue  of  their 
power  for  influencing  public  opin¬ 
ion  bear  a  great  responsibility  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world; 

Have  accepted  the  following 
provisions: 

Article  1 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention: 

(a)  Each  Contracting  State  shall 
secure  to  its  own  nationals,  and 
to  such  of  the  nationals  of  every 
other  Contracting  State  as  are  law¬ 
fully  within  its  territory,  freedom 
to  seek,  receive  and  impart  with¬ 
out  governmental  interference  and 


regardless  of  frontiers,  informa¬ 
tion  and  opinions,  orally,  in  writ¬ 
ing  or  in  print,  in  the  form  of  art 
or  by  duly  licensed  visual  or  audi¬ 
tory  devices; 

(b)  No  Contracting  State  shall 
regulate  or  control  the  use  or  avail¬ 
ability  of  any  of  the  means  of  com¬ 
munication  referred  to  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph  in  any  manner 
discriminating  against  any  of  its 
own  nationals  or  of  the  nationals 
of  any  other  Contracting  State  as 
are  lawfully  within  its  territory  on 
political  grounds  or  on  the  basis 
of  their  race,  sex,  language  or  re¬ 
ligion. 

Article  2 

The  exercise  of  the  freedoms  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Article  1  carries  with 
it  duties  and  responsibilities.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  subject  to  limi¬ 
tations,  but  only  to  such  as  are 
clearly  defined  by  law,  applied  in 
accordance  with  the  law  and  nec¬ 
essary  with  regard  to: 

(a)  The  protection  of  national 
security; 

(b)  Expresions  which  incite 
persons  to  alter  by  violence  the 
system  of  government  or  which 
promote  disorder: 

(c)  Expressions  which  incite 
persons  to  commit  criminal  acts; 

(d)  Expressions  which  are  ob¬ 
scene  or  which  are  dangerous  for 
youth  and  are  intended  for  them; 

(e)  Expressions  which  are  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  fair  conduct  of  legal 
proceedings; 

(f)  Expressions  which  infringe 
literary  or  artistic  rights; 

(g)  Expressions  about  other 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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persons,  natural  or  legal,  which 
defame  their  reputations; 

(h)  Legal  obligations  resulting 
from  professional,  contractual  or 
other  legal  relationships  including 
disclosure  of  information  received 
in  confidence  in  a  professional  or 
official  capacity;  or 

(i)  The  prevention  of  fraud. 

Article  3 

Nothing  in  this  Convention  may 
be  interpreted  as  limiting  or  dero¬ 
gating  from  any  of  the  rights  and 
freedoms  to  which  this  present 
Convention  refers  which  may  be 
guaranteed  under  the  laws  of  any 
contracting  State  or  any  Conven¬ 
tions  to  which  it  is  a  party. 

Article  4 

A  Contracting  State  may  estab¬ 
lish  a  right  of  reply  or  a  similar 
corrective  remedy. 

Article  5 

Each  Contracting  State  shall  en¬ 
courage  the  establishment  and 
functioning  within  its  territory  of 
one  or  more  non-official  organiza¬ 
tions  of  persons  employed  in  the 
dissemination  of  information  and 
opinions  to  the  public;  so  that  such 
persons  may  thus  be  encouraged  to 
observe  hi^  standards  of  profes¬ 
sional  conduct  and,  in  particular, 
the  moral  obligation  to  report  facts 
without  prejudice  and  in  their 
proper  context  and  to  make  com¬ 
ments  without  malicious  intent, 
and  thereby  to: 

(a)  Facilitate  the  solution  of 
the  economic,  social  and  humani¬ 
tarian  problems  of  the  world  as  a 
whole,  by  the  free  exchange  of 
information  bearing  on  them; 

(b)  Help  to  promote  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  without  discrimination; 

(c)  Help  to  maintain  interna¬ 
tional  peace  and  security; 

(d)  Counteract  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  false  or  distorted  reports 
which  offend  the  national  dignity 
of  peoples  or  promote  hatred  or 
prejudice  against  other  States,  or 
against  persons  or  groups  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Ta<x,  language,  religion  or 
philosophical  conviction;  or 

(el  Combat  any  form  of  propa¬ 
ganda  for  war. 

Article  6 

Nothing  in  the  present  Conven¬ 
tion  shall  affect  the  right  of  any 
Contracting  State  to  take  meas¬ 
ures  which  it  deems  necessary  in 
order  to  safeguard  its  external 
financial  position  and  balance  of 
payments. 


Article  7 

Nothing  in  the  present  Conven¬ 
tion  shall  afifect  the  right  of  any 
Contracting  State  to  take  measures 
which  it  deems  necessary  in  or¬ 
der: 


(a)  To  develop  and  protect  its 
national  news  enterprises  until 
such  time  as  they  are  fully  de¬ 
veloped; 

(b)  To  prevent  restrictive  or 
monopolistic  practices  or  agree¬ 
ments  in  restraint  of  the  free  flow 
of  information  and  opinions; 

(c)  To  control  international 
broadcasting  originating  within  its 
territory;  provided  that  such  meas¬ 
ures  may  not  be  used  as  a  means 
of  preventing  the  entry,  movement 
or  residence  of  nationals  of  other 
Contracting  States  engaged  in  the 
gathering  and  transmission  of  in¬ 
formation  and  opinions  for  dissem¬ 
ination  to  the  public. 

Article  8 

Nothing  in  the  present  Conven¬ 
tion  shall  prevent  a  Contracting 
State  from  res'erving  under  its  legis¬ 
lation  to  its  own  nationals  the 
right  to  edit  newspapers  or  news 
periodicals  produced  within  its  ter¬ 
ritory,  or  the  right  to  own  or 
ope:  ate  telecommunication  facili¬ 
ties,  including  radio  broadcasting 
stations,  within  its  territory. 

Article  9 

Nothing  in  the  present  Conven¬ 
tion  shall  limit  the  discretion  of 
any  (Contracting  State  to  refuse  ea- 
t^  into  its  territory  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  person,  or  to  restrict  the 
period  of  his  residence  therein. 

The  present  (Convention  shall 
not  apply  to  any  national  of  a 
Contracting  State  who,  while  not 
otherwise  admissible  into  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  another  Contracting  State, 
is  nevertheless  admitted  condi¬ 
tionally,  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  between  that  other  Con¬ 
tracting  State  and  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  or.  a  specialized  agency 
thereof,  or  pursuant  to  a  specif 
arrangement  made  by  that  other 
Contracting  State  in  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  entry  of  such  national. 

Article  10 

As  between  the  Contracting 
States  which  become  parties  to  any 
general  agreement  on  human 
rights  sponsored  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  containing  provisions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion,  in  so  far  as  any  provision  of 
the  general  agreement  relates  to 
Ihe  same  subject  matter,  the  two 
provisions  shall,  whenever  possible, 
be  treated  as  complementary  so 
that  both  provisions  shall  be  ap¬ 
plicable  and  neither  shall  narrow 
the  effect  of  the  other;  but  in  any 
case  of  incompatibility  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  general  agreement 
shall  prevail. 

Article  11 

(a)  In  time  of  war  or  other 
public  emergency  a  Contracting 
State  may  take  measures  derogat¬ 
ing  from  its  obligations  under  the 
present  (Convention  to  the  extent 
strictly  limited  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation. 

(b)  Any  Contracting  State  avail¬ 
ing  itself  of  this  right  of  deroga¬ 
tion  shall  promptly  inform  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United 


Nations  of  the  measures  which  it 
has  thus  adopted  and  of  the  reas¬ 
ons  therefor.  It  shall  also  inform 
him  as  and  when  the  measures 
cease  to  operate. 

Article  12 

Any  dispute  between  any  two  or 
more  Contracting  States  concern¬ 
ing  the  interpretation  or  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  present  Convention 
which  is  not  settled  by  negotia¬ 
tions  shall  be  referred  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Court  of  Justice  for 
decision  unless  the  Contracting 
States  agree  to  another  mode  of 
settlement. 

Article  13 

(a)  The  present  Convention 
shall  be  open  for  signature  to  all 
States  Members  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  to  every  State  invited  to  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on 
Freedom  of  Information  held  at 
Geneva  in  1948,  and  to  every  other 
State  which  the  General  Assembly 
may  declare  to  be  eligible. 

(b)  The  present  Convention 
shall  be  ratified  by  the  States  signa¬ 
tory  hereto  in  conformity  with 
their  respective  constitutional  proc¬ 
esses.  Tbe  instruments  of  ratifi¬ 
cation  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  14 

(a)  The  present  Convention 
shall  be  open  for  accession  to  tbe 
States  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(a)  of  Article  13. 

(b)  Accession  shall  be  effected 
by  the  deposit  of  an  instrument  of 
accession  with  the  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  15 

(a)  The  present  Convention 
shall  come  into  force  on  the  thir¬ 
tieth  day  following  the  date  of  de¬ 
posit  of  the  sixth  instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession. 

(b)  For  each  State  ratifying  or 
acceding  to  the  Convention  after 
the  deposit  of  the  sixth  instru¬ 
ment  of  ratification  or  accession, 
the  Convention  shall  enter  into 
force  thirty  days  after  the  de¬ 
posit  by  such  State  of  its  instru¬ 
ment  of  ratification  or  accession. 

Article  16 

The  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention  shall  extend  to  or  be 
applicable  equally  to  a  signatory 
metropolitan  State  and  to  all  the 
territories,  be  they  non-self-govem- 
ing,  trust  or  colonial  territories, 
which  are  being  administered  or 
governed  by  such  metropolitan 
State. 

Article  17 

(a)  Any  Contracting  State  may 
denounce  the  present  Convention 
by  notification  of  denunciation  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

(b)  Denunciation  shall  take  ef¬ 
fect  six  months  after  the  date  of 
receipt  by  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  of  the  noti¬ 
fication  of  denunciation. 


Article  18 

The  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  notify  the 
States  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(a)  of  Article  13  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  .  ^  . 

(a)  Information  received  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Article  11; 

(b)  Signatures,  ratifications  and 
accessions  received  in  accordance 
with  Articles  13  and  14; 

(c)  The  date  upon  which  the 
present  Convention  comes  into 
force  in  accordance  with  Arti¬ 
cle  15; 

(d)  Notifications  received  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Article  17. 

Article  19 

(a)  The  present  Convention,  of 
which  the  Chinese,  English, 
French,  Russian  and  Spanish  texts 
shall  be  equally  authentic,  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
United  Nations. 

(b)  The  Secretary -General  of 
the  United  Nations  shall  transmit 
a  certified  copy  to  each  State  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  paragraph  (a)  of  : 
Article  13. 

■  I 

Czechs  To  Try 
AP  Writer 
At  Early  Dote 

The  Czechoslovakia  Communist 
regime  informed  the  U.  S.  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Prague  this  week  that 
William  N.  Oatis,  Prague  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Associated  Press. 
tK>w  in  custody,  will  be  placed  on 
trial  within  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Oatis,  37,  native  of  Marion. 
Ind.,  was  arrested  by  Czech  secret 
poliw  the  night  of  April  23  on 
espionage  charges.  Before  the  AP 
bureau  manager  was  seized,  three 
members  of  the  bureau  either  were 
arrested  or  disappeared. 

Embassy  officials  have  been  de¬ 
nied  the  right  to  see  Mr.  Oatis 
and  cigarets  sent  him  at  the  prison 
were  returned.  However,  the  Em¬ 
bassy  has  obtained  permission  for 
a  representative  to  attend  the  trial. 

Shortly  after  the  arrest,  Czech 
officials  said  he  had  been  charged 
with  espionage  and: 

“1.  Activities  hostile  to  the 
Czech  state. 

“2.  Gathering  and  disseminating 
information  considered  secret  by 
the  Czech  Government. 

“3.  Spreading  malicious  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  Czechoslovakia 
through  illegal  news  organs  for 
which  purpose  he  used  Czechoslo¬ 
vak  citizens.” 


Credits  for  Ad  Linage 

In  last  week’s  report  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  tabu¬ 
lation  of  leading  advertisers  (E&P. 
June  23,  page  13),  credit  for  fig¬ 
ures  used  by  the  Bureau  was  given 
to  Media  Records  but  was  omitted 
for  Advertising  Linage  Service, 
New  York  City,  which  provided 
the  Bureau  with  reports  for  67 
newspapers. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

A  Critic*s  Daily  Eye; 
And  Words  That  Bleed 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellord 

Graduate  School  of  loumalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

admits,  “but  the  light  I  see  from  it 

Brooks  Atkinson.  Illustrated  by  Don  otnrt<*H  nn  its  loiirnev  tn 

Freeman.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  Wmgni  SlarteO  Oil  US  JOUrney  lO 

and  Comnanv.  376  no.  $4. _  Eighty-fourth  Street  in  the  time 


my  home  the  other  day  busily  pro¬ 
nounced  generalities  and  finally 
said  pedantically,  “It’s  like  Mac- 
Beth’s  line:  ‘The  Lady  protests  too 
\JLViy  much.’”  ♦  *  • 

W  J  ^  SMOTHERED  a  chuckle  and  the 

t  temptation  to  recall  Byron’s  retort 

^  ^  critic:  “Just  enough  of  learn¬ 

ing  to  misquote.”  A  clergyman,  to 
make  righteousness  livable,  need 
m,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  speak  with  a  Barrymore  voice, 

.  ..  .......  1  t  •»  Of  place  exactly,  better-known 

adnriits,  but  the  light  I  see  from  it  hoVisms.  But  when  one  who 

would  lead,  undertakes  to  appear 

E.ghty-fourlh  Street  in  the  time 


At  Harvard,  where  Brooks  At-  Eighty-  ^  pretty  general  pretense 

YYuwt  uiwBs  /ii  fgurth  Stroet  was  way  up  town.  u,.  Ti,on» 


of  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun,  somehow  developed  it 


“Once  Around 


kinson  went  to  college,  they  en-  “P  when  he  confuses  the  Thane  of 

couraged  a  “daily  theme  eye.”  And  as  he  goes  down  town  to  Glamis  with  Queen  Gertrude  and 
Every  morning  at  10:05,  composi-  ‘heater  district,  he  reflects  that  pi^y  Hamlet  with  Macbeth, 
tion  students  deposited  a  casual  es-  candle  power  of  Betelgeuse  is  Pqj-  words,  Mr.  Atkinson  warns, 
say  in  a  box  by  the  instructor’s  L200  times  that  of  the  sun,  that  gi-g  not  principally  what  a  writer 
door.  They  could  emulate  Lamb  star  is  much  more  ancient  than  needs,  especially  others’  words 

or  Montaigne  or  any  Meyer  Berger  human  race,  and  yet  has  not  rnisstated.  “A  man  writes  accord- 

of  that  day — if  there  were  any —  settled  down  to  calm  old  age.  ^^It  jng  to  what  he  is.  Good  writing 
but  no  emulation  could  go  longer  keeps  restlessly  flaring  up:  ^  at  expresses  a  man’s  experience,  char- 
than  one  page  of  handwriting.  maximum  brilliance  it  has  a  diam-  acter,  and  personality.  .  .  .  First 
Once  when  an  epigram  was  million  miles,  in  con-  gf  aH  jjg  needs  something  to  write 

called  for,  a  freshman  wrote:  “An  "'dh  th^  8,000-mile  diameter  — ^ot  the  art,  but  the  life:  not  the 
epigram  is  a  lazy  man’s  daily  earth.”  words,  but  the  experience.” 

theme  written  at  10:03.”  Perhaps  Still  its  difference  in  brilliance  is  Yet  to  take  readers  to  his  scene, 

it  was  merely  a  bad  night-before.  noticeable  from  Eighty-fourth  needs  a  mind  too — a  mind  or- 
Nothing  the  mind  does  daily  is  Street,  Mr.  Atkinson  remarks:  As  dered,  furnished,  and  vivid,  like 
even.  *  West  End  Avenue,  Mr.  Atkinson’s;  and  he  needs 

*  ♦  *  all  I  can  notice  is  tlwt  Betelgeuse  discipline  in  words — words  so  alive 

Yet  surely  the  development  of  there  and  that  winter  is  here,  if  yQu  cut  them,  they’d  bleed, 

a  diurnal  optic  is  either  writer’s  nothing  I  shall  see  on  Broad-  ■ 

wayfarer’s  boon — a  daily  eye,  tonight  is  going  to  make  much  ExeCUtiv6S  Named 

or  really  mind,  for  a  steeple  difference.  .  .  .  r\ 

glimpsed  across  quiet  marshes  at  Indeed,  he  is  a  bit  pessimistic  On  lUSCalOOSQ  We3J^ 
sunset,  for  an  innocent  face  seen  ^bout  the  Broadway  theater.  ‘If  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  Buford 
in  the  flash  of  an  opened  door  on  have  a  Aeater  that  is  Boone,  publisher  of  the  Tuscaloosa 

an  evil  street,  a  thought  about  a  and  flourishing,”  he  de-  News,  has  announced  three  staff 

book  just  read,  or  a  star  striving  clares,  it  will  come  by  encourag-  promotions. 

vainly  against  incandescent  neons  ‘"8  variations  from  the  norm  and  Fred  Perkins,  circulation  man- 
of  a  downtown  Christmas  Eve.  making  it  possible  for  them  to  ager  since  1949,  will  take  on  the 
now  drama  critic  operate.  ...  For  the  plight  of  the  additional  duties  of  business  man- 

of  the  New  York  Times _ and  a  professional  New  York  theater  is  ager.  Ben  A.  Green,  managing 

stature  in  World  not  merely  economic.  The  fun  has  editor,  has  been  made  editor,  blor- 

War  II _ doesn’t  mention  the  Har-  8one  out  of  it.  It  is  high-strung  man  Bassett,  news  editor,  is  now 

vard  eye  in  his  “Once  Around  the  sterile.  It  is  not  developing  managing  editor. 

Sun.”  Perhaps  because  it  wasn’t  playwrights,  actors,  or  directors.  John  Hamner,  assistant  director 
confined  to  Harvard:  George  **  doing  the  best  it  can  to  com-  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
Moore  and  Heine,  and  Allen  Keller  suicide.  News  Bureau,  will^  join  the  staff 


V  '.';  V  . 

JONES  T{N$iaB 

.  ■  .V.  , 

...the  oaly  instaNt«>-  | 
eous  and  entirely  onto- 
matic  paper  rell  tension 
control. 

. . .  entirely  mechonical 
—responds  instantly  to 
"red  button"  stops 
without  losing  webs. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PUINFIflD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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News  Bureau,  will  join  the  staff 
July  16  as  news  editor. 

Mr.  Perkins,  who  came  to  the 


somewhere.  But  the  daily  theme  Sun”  is  a  fine  mind  at  work  for  News  from  Bartlesville,  Okla.  in  ; 
mind  for  a  year — once  around  the  a  critic  and  reporter  who  set  him-  1949,  was  at  one  time  circulation  i 

sun — is  precisely  what  Mr.  Atkin-  self  the  daily  theme-eye’s  chore  of  manager  of  the  W  ilmington 

son’s  experienced,  articulate,  and  doing  “a  little  piece,”  besides  his  (N-  C.)  Post. 
highly  civilized  thinking  has  other  work,  365  days  in  the  year.  ^  _  " 

wrought  in  this  book.  They  aren’t  all  equally  good;  some  Editor  Flies  tO  Korea 

Orion,  he  observes — for  some  are  discursive,  wme  fragmentary,  -p.  Rrino  PhotOS  tO  GI 

reason  on  January  8 — rides  jaunty  some  too  inclusive  in  their  gener-  ..lid  •  u  i-.  »  .i, 

and  at  rakish  angle  above  Eighty-  ality.  ^  m  7’  "n  °  ^ 

fourth  Street.  That  street  is  “the  “The  whining  tone  of  the  pro-  Blade,  Hew  10,000 

browsy  cavern”  from  which  Mr.  fessional  dominie  is  intolerable,”  "’‘l^s  Jo  Korea  last  week  to  bring 
Atkinson’s  apartment  looks  out  on  Mr.  Atkinson  writes,  for  Novem-  P“^an  an  ; 

“the  fabuloui  Hudson  River,  light-  her  10th _ “It  is  also  insulting  album^of  pictures  of  his  wife  and  ^ 

ly  tinted  with  greenish  blue  when  to  God.  ...  It  is  professional  ,  w  .u 

the  sun  awakens  it,  a  maculated  cant,  like  ham  acting.”  originated  >^hen  the 

floor  of  shining  silver  when  the  Of  course  he  means  some  ^gt.  Joe  Finch  of  Tokdo, 

Nun  moves  south,  and  a  pool  of  preachers,  as  he  would  mean  some  “  money  or^r  to  the  Blad^o 

flaming  red  when  the  sun  drops  be-  actors  are  hams.  As  Dr.  Albert 

hind  the  Weehawken  cliffs.”  Michelson,  Nobel  Prize  physicist  txira. 

*  ♦  ♦  who  first  measured  the  diameter  0.7  «  u  i  u* 

From  Orion  Mr.  Atkinson’s  of  Mr.  Atkinson’s  favorite.  Betel-  Z7  Scholarsiups 

post-Harvard  eye  roved  to  Sirius,  geuse,  once  wrote,  “some  of  our  Chicago — ^The  Newspaper  Dis- 

“sparkling  like  a  great  jewel  over  finest  movements  have  started  and  tributors  Association  of  Chicago 

the  shadowy  roof  and  television  flourished  through  the  church  and  awarded  27  newspaper  carriers 

aerials  of  a  tenement.”  At  the  top  its  leadership.”  scholarships  worth  $500  each  at 

of  that  constellation  he  notes  red  Perhaps  ^at  is  why  many  of  their  annual  meeting  June  19.  The 
Betelgeuse,  “almost  directly  above  us  particularly  regret  shortcomings  scholarships  were  presented  by 

Eighty-fourth  Street.”  The  street  in  a  few.  I  knew  what  Mr.  Atkin-  Daily  News  Publisher  John  S. 

lamps  are  more  conspicuous,  he  son  meant  when  a  clergyman  in  Knight. 
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The  idea  originated  when  the 
soldier,  Sgt.  Joe  Finch  of  Toledo, 
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i  rxy.  r-i  Canada  and  the  United  States  be- 
A 1X0  OCtHCllOIlS  for  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

T  _  _1  '  Yugoslavia’s  17  dailies  have  a 

JjOOIC  1X1  convbined  circulation  of  1,200,000, 
^1  J  n  while  115  weeklies  print  an  esti- 

■l50lQrQClG  IrrGSS  mated  2,000,000  copies. 

nr'  XT  !>•  I  editor  proposed  publicly 

TT  ••  j  ^  /?***"  j  .  that  more  newsprint  would  be 
United  Prese  Correspondent  available  for  daily  papers  if  gov- 

Belgrade — ^The  revolution  which  ernment  bureaus  cut  down  the 
began  here  two  years  ago  when  number  of  forms  to  be  filled  out. 
Tito  said  “No”  to  Stalin  is  having  Although  such  a  suggestion  would 
profound  effects  on  the  press  and^  be  regarded  as  dangerous  heresy 
journalism  in  this  “independent  in  Prague  or  Budapest,  it  has  be- 
Communist”  country.  come  a  patriotic  duty  in  Belgrade. 

Since  Yugoslavia  withdrew  from 
(One  of  a  series  of  special  re-  the  Cominform-nm  lOJ  (Interna- 
ports  to  Editor  &  Publisher  on  tional  Organization  of  Journalists), 
the  press  abroad).  exchange  visits  of  Yugoslav  jour- 

nalists  to  Western  Europe  have 
Recent  events  bringing  Jugo-  increased.  large  delegation — 
slavia  closer  to  the  West  have  ac-  second  within^  a  year — is  now 
celerated  the  change  from  the  England,  repaying  a  recent  visit 

stereotyped  style  of  Cominform  by  a  group  of  British  reporters, 
days.  Front  pages  are  showing  new  Marshal  Tito  himself  set  the 
individualism.  More  news  is  being  keynote  for  Yugoslavia’s  expand- 
printed  as  information,  rather  than  '”8  press  freedom  last  month  when 
as  a  peg  for  a  lecture  in  socialist  be  received  a  delegation  of  jour- 
dialectics.  nalists  headed  by  Borba  editor 

Where  a  few  years  ago  any  Dusan  Blagojevic  at  his  summer 
mention  of  “America”  usually  was  capital  m  Bled.  Tito  told  them: 
preceded  by  the  adjective  “im-  "^be  duty  of  our  press  is  to  give 

perialist”,  dispatches  from  foreign  correct  information  and  to  fight 

news  agencies  on  controversial  is-  fo*"  *be  truth.  ...  I  am  for  full 

I  sues  now  appear  without  undue  freedom  of  discussion,  for  the  right 

‘  “political  editing  ”  prove  whether  someone  is  right 

I  Enterprise'  Awakened  .discussion  and  the  strug- 

_  ,  ,  .  ,  gle  of  opinions  through  the  press 

1  The  Belgrade  press  has  begim  useful^  and  one  must  not  fear 
I  to  show  unusual  enterprise  in  staff-  »> 

'  ing  the  day’s  domestic  events,  in-  • 

i  stead  of  invariably  printing  the 

i  semi-official  version  of  Tanjug  Philad©lphia  Inquiror 

!  Appoints  ControUer 

self  is  being  recognized  as  an  in-  Philadelphia — George  M.  Neil, 
i  dependent  cooperative  sponsored  general  manager  of  the  Philadel- 
I  by  the  newspapers,  with  no  direct  Inquirer,  announced  this 

■  government  subsidy.  week  the  following  changes  and 

I  The  “new  look”  has  even  promotions,  effective  July  1; 

I  reached  the  newsboys.  They  now  Gwrge  W.  Mclnemey  has  been 
shout  the  headlines  as  they  hawk  appointed  controller  of  the  In- 
early  editions  in  downtown  Bel-  quirer  Division.  He  was  pre- 

i  grade.  viously  assistant  to  the  controller 

;  As  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  of  Triangle  Publications,  Inc.,  and 
!  I  newsprint  shortage  has  cramped  was  for  several  years  a  certified 
,  the  new  style  of  the  Belgrade  press,  public  accountant. 

,  Belgrade’s  four  dailies  have  been  Michael  M.  Pennock  will  re- 
,  reduced  to  three,  and  circulations,  main  as  chief  accountant.  James 

I I  with  one  exception,  have  been  H.  Houston,  now  assistant  to  the 
trimmed  by  35  to  40%.  chief  accountant,  will  become  as- 

'  Politika  sistant  to  Harry  C.  Turner,  pur- 

i  Tu  -c  .  .■  •  .u  chasing  agent.  Mr.  Houston  will 

i  The  significant  exception  is  the  replaced  by  E.  Frederick 
I  non-party  paper  Politika  which  Beiersdorfer,  presently  associated 
I  t(»k  over  the  newsprint  allocation  controller’s  office  of  Tri- 

j;  of  the  suspend^  daily,  Gias.  Edi-  Publications, 

f'  tor  Bogdan  Pesic,  with  government  Qwen  R.  Scavelli,  now  head  of 
I  ^  approval,  is  attempting  to  rebuild  advertising  bookkeeping  sec- 
h  Politika  s  pre-war  standing  as  an  ^^e  accounting  department, 

h  in^pendent  daily  with  Europe-  of  the  edi- 

wide  influence.  Pesic  s  staff  in-  t^^ial  department.  Wilfred  O. 

I  eludes  some  non<ommunist  edi-  Harper  has  been  named  head 

i  ^be  paper  advertising  accounting  sec- 

•  before  the  war. 

•  Yugoslavia’s  newsprint  consump-  ‘  a 

'  tion  never  exceeded  25,000  tons  __  _ 

!  i  per  year  after  the  war,  and  by  TV  Papers  Merge 

1950,  imports  were  down  to  15,-  Chicago — Sale  of  TV  Times, 

•  000  tons.  This  year,  only  7,800  weekly  magazine,  to  TV  Forecast, 
1  tons  of  imports  have  been  guar-  was  announced  June  30.  Former 
'  anteed  to  supplement  the  local  Hearst  newspaper  executives, 

production  of  3,000  tons.  The  gov-  Clarence  R.  Deuel  and  Fred 
I  ' .  ernment  hopes  for  further  alloca-  Slater,  had  started  the  publication 
'  tions  of  at  least  4,000  tons  from  in  January. 


Bruc0  Cautions 
CountriGs  That 
RGstrictPrGss 

New  Castle,  Del. — ^For  prac¬ 
tical  reasons,  the  United  States- 
must  maintain  friendship  with 
countries  which  stamp  on  press 
freedom,  the  former  American 
Ambassador  to  Argentina  said 
here  June  16  at  the  New  Castle 
Tercentenary  Celebration. 

Speaking  as  the  first  director  of 
VOORHIES  AWARD  plaque  is  tbe  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
presented  to  George  Putnam,  left,  Program,  James  E.  Bruce  warned 
by  William  Tugman,  editor  of  the  Spain,  India  and  “several  coun- 
Gearhart  (Ore.)  Register-Guard  tries  in  our  own  hemisphere”  they 
whose  name  also  appears  on  the  are  only  hurting  themselves  by  re¬ 
honor  roll  of  Oregon  journalism,  striding  the  operations  of  a  free 

press.  He  did  not  mention  Argen- 
tina  by  name,  as  he  cautioned  that 
VOOrJUGS  jfiwara  “restrictions  breed  restrictions.” 

^  1  1  ■  Mr.  Bruce  gave  another  reason 

IT iGSGIllGa  lO  — ^“a  very  practical  one” — for  press 

^  A  _  freedom:  “It  is  my  firm  conviction 

Vi70OraG  IT UtliaiTl  that  a  nation  that  restricts  the 
^  ^  ^  freedom  of  its  press  cannot  devel- 

Gearhart,  Ore.^rting  George  industrial  strength.” 

Putnam  for  t^ing  am  able  Jour-  “xhe  reasons,”  he  went  on,  “are 
nahst,  forceful  writer  Md  molder  obvious.  In  the  development  of 
of  public  opinion  and  exponent  national  economy,  capital  is 

of  truth,  the  64th  annual  Oregon  required.  Outside  funds  rarely 
Newspaper  Publishers  As^iation  investment  in  a  nation  whose 

convention  bestowed  the  Voorhies  i^  shackled.  Furthermore, 

award  for  journalistic  achievement  funds  already  invested  will  try  to 
bim.  escape.  The  consequence  is  that 

Mr.  Putnam  began  newspaper-  i^juing  press  freedom  not  only  cor¬ 
ing  in  1896  as  a  reporter  for  the  rupts  the  nation’s  political  fabric 
San  Diego  Tribune.  He  was  pri-  ^ut  provides  an  impenetrable  bar- 
vate  secretary  to  E.  W.  Scripps  at  against  its  economic  develop- 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  was  rnent. 

coast  manager  of  &ripps-McRae  “Eliminating  press  freedom,  and 
Association  from  1900  to  gy^ry  other  freedom  under  com- 
1902.  He  later  founded  the  Spo-  niunism,  may  not  seem  important 
fcane  (Wash.)  Press  which  he  pub-  some  dictators.  Often  such  fact- 
lished  until  1904.  He  w^s  news  intangibles.  But  they  are 

editor  of  the  Portland  Oregon  all-important.  Despots  throughout 
Journal  ioT  jhr^  ^  history  have  discounted  these  val- 

the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mm/  Tribune,  ^^ich  we-the  free  people— 
of  which  he  was  ^itor  and  pub-  cherish.  In  the  end  their  blindness 
li^er  until  1919  when  he  became  ^as  been  a  major  factor  in  their 
^tor  and  publisher  of  the  Salem  undoing.  And  the  free  world  needs 


i  trimmed  by  35  to  40%. 
i '  Politika 


(Ore.)  Capital  Journal.  tj^ese  intangibles  into  action 

Among  convention  speakers  was  to  back  our  tangible  efforts.” 
John  M.  McClelland,  Jr.,  editor  ■ 

of  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 

News,  and  national  president  of  lOpekQ  Fruiter  (jretS 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  Oxford  Scholarship 
journalistic  fraternity.  He  charged  Topeka,  Kan.  —  Neal  Moore, 
that  too  many  newspapers  neglect  Topeka  labor  leader  and  a  printer 
their  editorial  pages  and  become  on  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital,  has 
mere  merchants  of  news.  He  urged  received  one  of  three  scholarships 
Oregon  editors  and  publishers  to  offered  American  trade  union 
help  put  the  brakes  on  the  cur-  members  for  study  at  Ruskin  Col- 
rent  trend  of  elimination  in  the  jege,  Oxford,  England. 


newspaper  field  by  putting  out 
better  new^apers. 


He  and  his  wife  and  their 
daughters  will  sail  on  the  Queen 


M.  J.  Frey,  general  manager  of  Mary  in  September.  The  scholar- 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  warned  ship  will  cover  tuition,  board  and 
that  newspaper  subscribers  must  room  at  the  college  from  October 
expect  to  pay  an  increasing  por-  until  June,  and  some  personal  ex- 
tion  of  the  inflated  cost  of  news-  penses. 
paper  publishing.  ■ 

The  convention  closed  after  the  non  n 
election  of  J.  W.  (Bud)  Forrester,  46>00u  at  Regatta 
Jr.,  of  the  Pendleton  East  Oregon-  San  Diego,  Calif. — A  record 
ian  as  president  of  the  association,  throng  of  46,000  persons  attended 
Charles  V.  Stanton,  publisher  of  the  annual  Power  Boat  regatta 
the  Roseburg  News-Review,  was  sponsored  by  the  San  Diego  Eve- 
elected  as  vicepresident,  and  W.  ning  Tribune  in  Mission  Bay.  The 
Arthur  Steele  of  the  Clatskanie  event  attracted  some  of  the  west’s 


Chief  as  treasurer. 


foremost  speedboat  racers. 
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Scripps  League 
Buys  Kalispell 
Daily  Inter-Lake 

San  Mateo,  Calif.— The  Kali- 
spell  (M  o  n  t.)  Daily  'Inter-Lake 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Scripps 
League  of  Newspapers  of  Seattle, 
effective  July  1. 

M.  D.  Glover,  until  recently 
employed  by  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
Times,  will  be  publisher  of  the 
evening  and  Sunday  newspaper. 
Victor  J.  Morgan,  retiring  publish¬ 
er,  has  not  yet  announced  his 
plans. 

Mr.  Glover  and  two  other 
Scripps  League  executives,  Robert 
S.  Howard  of  Pocatello,  Idaho,  and 
Burl  Hagadone  of  Coeur  D’Alene, 
Idaho,  will  be  stockholders  in  the 
Inter-Lake  Publishing  Co.,  a  Mon¬ 
tana  corporation.  Officers  are  E. 
W.  Scripps.  chairman  of  the  board; 
Mr.  Howard,  president,  Mr. 
Glover,  vicepresident  and  publish¬ 
er;  J.  G.  Scripps,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  and  Mr.  Hagadone,  director. 

Other  Scripps  enterprises  are  the 
Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle,  Provo 
(Utah)  Daily  Herald,  Pocatello 
( Ida. )  State  Journal,  Coeur 
D’Alene  (Ida.)  Press,  Logan 
(Utah)  Herald- Journal,  and  radio 
stations  KVNI,  Coeur  D’Alene, 
and  KNEW,  Spokane. 


Wesley  A.  Leatherock  has  sold 
the  weekly  Konawa  (Okla.)  Leader 
to  William  V.  Krause  of  Council 
Grove,  Kan.  Mr.  Leatherock,  23, 
faces  recall  into  the  Army.  For 
the  past  2 Vi  years,  Mr.  Krause 
has  been  advertising  manager  of 
the  Council  Grove*  (Kan.)  Daily 
Republican.  The  sale  was  negotiat¬ 
ed  through  Bailey-Krehbiel  News¬ 
paper  Service,  Salina,  Kan. 


Midland,  Tex.  —  Ownership  of 
the  Stanton  (Tex.)  Reporter,  a 
weekly,  has  been  assumed  by  the 
Permian  Basin  Publishing  Co., 
whose  stockholders  include  James 
N.  Allison,  publisher  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  Reporter-Telegram,  and  his 
son,  Jimmy  Allison.  Jantes  E. 
Kelly,  former  owner  of  the  Re¬ 
porter,  remains  as  editor  and  a 
stockholder. 


2  Weeklies  Sold, 
Publishers  Retire 

Chicago — Two  suburban  Chi¬ 
cago  publishers,  veteran  newspa¬ 
permen,  have  sold  their  weeklies 
to  retire.  Rollo  Givler,  for  45  years 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Naper¬ 
ville  Clarion,  sold  his  paper  to  Mel 
Hodell  of  California. 

Ray  Pearson,  former  Chicago 
Tribune  feature  writer,  sold  his 
weeklies  in  Glenview,  Skokie  and 
Northbrook  to  retire  after  20 
years.  The  Glenview  and  North¬ 
brook  Press  papers  were  sold  to 
the  Poole  Press  of  Glenview. 


W.  Verne  McKinney 
and  son 

Third  Generation 
McKinney  Joins  Daily 

Hillsboro,  Ore. — ^The  addition 
of  Walter  V.  McKinney,  Jr.,  to 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Hillsboro 
Argus  makes  the  third  generation 
in  one  family  actively  engaged  in 
publishing  one  newspaper. 

W.  Verne  McKinney  is  co-pub¬ 
lisher  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Emma 
McKinney,  who  was  recently  elect¬ 
ed  honorary  president  of  Press 
Women  of  Oregon. 

Beginning  as  a  typesetter,  Mrs. 
McKinney,  dean  of  Oregon  news¬ 
paperwomen,  has  engaged  in  the 
printing  and  publishing  business 
for  more  than  50  years.  She  pur¬ 
chased  an  interest  in  the  Hillsboro 
Argus  in  1904  and  became  sole 
owner  in  1910.  In  1923  she  formed 
a  partnership  with  her  son  and 
they  purchased  the  Hillsboro  In¬ 
dependent  and  merged  it  with  the 
Argus. 

Young  Walter,  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  to  be  born  in  Hillsboro,  has 
spent  his  vacations  on  the  paper 
and  now  that  he  has  been  graduat¬ 
ed  from  the  University  of  Oregon 
school  of  journalism,  is  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  staff. 

■ 

Hugh  Boyd  Elected 
By  N.  J.  Association 

Cape  May,  N.  J.  —  Hugh  N. 
Boyd,  general  manager  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Daily  Home  News  and 
Sunday  Times, 
was  elected  the 
89th  president  of  ' 
the  New  Jersey  ‘ 

Press  Association  ’  f 

at  its  95th  annual  I  ^ 

meeting  here  I  ^  ' 
June  23.  : 

Mr.  Boyd  re- 
places  ^nnett 
H.  Fishier,  pub- 
lisher  of  four 
Bergen  county  _  . 

newspapers.  Oth-  ^ 

er  officers  are:  first  vicepresident, 
Charles  M.  Ray,  Cranford  Citizen 
&  Chronicle:  second  vicepresident, 
Harry  B.  Adsit,  Passaic  Herald- 
News;  and  treasurer,  G.  Wallace 
Conover,  Somerset  Messenger 
Gazette. 

Carl  H.  Johnson,  Millville  Daily 
Republican,  and  A.  Wallace  Zim¬ 
merman,  Plainfield  Courier-News, 
were  named  daily  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
1  ectors. 


Truman  Gets 
Tennessean's 
Extra  Welcome 

Nashville,  Tenn. — One  hundred 
copies  of  the  Monday  (June  24) 
edition  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
were  flown  to  Washington  by  com¬ 
mercial  plane  on  Sunday  night  and 
delivered  to  President  Truman  and 
members  of  his  party  as  they  em¬ 
barked  by  plane  early  Monday  for 
Tennessee. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  Tennes¬ 
sean  appeared  a  four-column  color 
picture  of  the  President  and  op¬ 
posite  it  was  a  two-column  color 
picture  of  the  late  Gen.  Henry  H. 
Arnold,  for  whom  the  Air  Engi¬ 
neering  Center  at  Tullahoma  was 
named. 

Long  hours  of  work  went  into 
preparations  of  the  newspaper  as 
well  as  plans  for  delivering  the  100 
copies  to  the  Presidential  party. 

Coleman  Harwell,  editor  of  the 
Tennessean,  initiated  an  extensive 
search  for  color  negatives  of  the 
President  and  General  Arnold. 
One  of  Mr.  Truman  was  selected 
from  Life  magazine’s  collection, 
but  it  was  with  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  that  a  color  negative  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Arnold  finally  was  located  and 
obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 

A  representative  of  the  daily’s 
circulation  department  took  the 
issues  of  the  paper  to  Washington, 
leaving  Nashville  by  plane  at  8:45 
p.m.  Sunday.  Special  permission 
was  obtained  from  the  White 
.  House  to  deliver  the  papers  di- 
;  rectly  to  the  President’s  plane,  and 
■  the  three  other  airplanes  making 
.  the  trip. 

I  Twenty  copies  of  the  paper  were 
.  placed  on  the  Independence.  40 
aboard  the  press  plane  and  20 
copies  each  on  the  two  other 
planes. 

Each  copy  bore  a  sticker  read¬ 
ing,  “The  Nashville  Tennessean 
.  joins  the  people  of  Tennessee  in 
’  extending  a  cordial  welcome  to  the 
I  President  of  the  United  States  and 
his  official  party  for  the  dedication 
’  of  Arnold  Engineering  Develop¬ 
ment  Center,  Tullahoma,  Tenn., 
June  25,  1951.”  It  was  signed  by 
Silliman  Evans,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  edition  carried  a  complete 
program  of  the  Tullahoma  cele¬ 
bration,  together  with  the  story  of 

I  the  air  center. 

■ 

2  More  Dailies  Add 
Weekend  Magazine 

,  Montreal  —  J.  G.  McConnell, 
t  president  of  Montreal  Standard 
,  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.  announced 
-  that  the  Peterborough  Examiner 
E  and  Kingston  Whig-Standard  have 
r  joined  the  Weekend  Picture  Mag¬ 
azine  group  and  will  start  distribu- 
y  tion  of  this  supplement  with  its 
-  first  issue.  Sept.  8. 

!,  “This  assures  advertisers  a  total 
I-  circulation  for  Weekend  Picture 
i-  Magazine  in  excess  of  825,000," 
Mr.  McConnell  said. 
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‘^ounJ  Dk  eir  j^eali 

205  Newsmen  Cover 
Superliner’s  Party 


tures  inside,  were  delivered  to  in  service  next  summer, 
them  at  2:15  P.M.  The  christen-  A  public  room  of  the  superliner 
ing  had  taken  place  at  12:41  P.M.  will  be  set  aside  for  use  by  the 
The  paper  carried  under  a  banner  press  in  interviews, 
line  above  the  logotype,  a  com-  “Considering  the  ^  number  of 
plete  story  by  Louis  F.  Bain,  re-  people  handled,  I  think  the  press 
porter.  arrangentents  were  remarkably 

J.  Raymond  Long,  managing  good,”  said  George  Horne,  ship 
editor  of  the  Times-Herald,  had  news  editor  of  the  New'  York 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Newport  News,  Va. — With 


Times  for  many  years  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ship  News  Reporters 


three  reporters  and  a  photographer 
at  the  scene.  Howard  E.  Lee, 

managing  editor  of  the  morning  Association  of  New  York. 

At  the  rear  of  the  audience  was  Press  had  four  reporters  x  t  j 

oceans  of  words  (nice  ones  and  a  four-level  steel  tower  for  pho-  ^  photographer  covering  the  Coverage  of  Tornado 
nautical)  and  seas  of  pictures,  the  tographers.  event.  George  M.  Spencer,  acting  Becomes  Collector's  Item 

nation’s  newsmen  recorded  the  Without  getting  caught  in  the  ethtor  of  the  Daily  Press,  Richmond,  Va.  —  Richmonders 

christening-launching  of  the  super-  crowd,  reporters  quickly  left  the  stayed  at  home  to  write  a  story  snapped  up  20,000  free  copies  of 

liner  United  States,  largest,  fastest,  scene  by  their  railed-off  walkway  the  television  average.  It  ^  promotional  “extra”  published 

finest  American  flagship,  here  and  hurried  to  a  nearby  shipyard  large  ship  launching  jjy  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 

June  23.  building  in  which  six  adjoining  ^  covered  by  tv.  The  Daily  days  after  a  tornado  cut  a 

An  unprecedented  number — 205  groundfloor  offices  had  been  trans-  Press  carried  nine  pictures  and  multi-million  dollar  swath  acrovs 

— of  representatives  of  all  media  formed  into  press  rooms.  A  half-  three  stories  the  next  morning.  gjjy 

(newspaper  reporters,  magazine  hundred  typewriters  and  tele-  Around  the  World  The  four-page  “Tornado  Souve- 

writers,  still  and  newsreel  camera-  phones  were  available.  Ice  tubs  The  news  portfolios  about  the  nir  Edition”  was  published  Satur- 
men,  radio  and  television  men  and  were  filled  with  bottles  of  soft  ship  had  been  sent  in  advance  to  day,  June  14,  as  the  T-D’s  answer 

commentators)  covered  the  his-  drinks  for  the  comfort  of  the  United  States  Lines  representatives  to  a  public  that  had  bought  out 

toric  event,  memorable  in  Amer-  writers.  all  over  the  world  for  distribution  Thursday  morning’s  edition  and 

ican  maritime  development  and  in  One  office  was  taken  over  by  to  newsmen.  They  were  released  asked  for  more.  Pictures  and  sto- 
North  Atlantic  transportation.  Western  Union.  Fred  B.  Costan  on  the  day  of  the  christening  in  ries  from  the  regular  edition  were 

3  Special  Trains  of  Greensboro.  N.  C.,  district  London,  Paris,  Tokyo,  Mexico  used  in  the  souvenir. 

Three  special  trains  two  from  manager  for  Western  Union  City,  in  Australia,  the  West  In-  When  the  twister,  “an  erratic 

New  York  and  one  from  Washing-  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  dies  and  all  over.  bouncing  ball  of  destruction,” 

ton.  brought  500  guests,  including  ^  charge  of  three  direct  cir-  “Xhe  play  was  excellent — there  ^  P-M.,  City  Mitor 

press,  to  the  ceremony.  New  York  and  one  over-  swell  coverage  all  over,”  Wal-  Photogra- 

Press  arrangements  were  so  tlow  circuit  to  Richmond.  The  ter  H.  Jones,  director  of  the  News  Ph®r  Mike  O  Neill  to  the  city  s 
elaborate  and  convenient  that  vet-  regular  Ne^ort  News  wires  were  of  the  United  States  Lines  tallest  building  for  a  »nes  of 

eran  marine  reporters  were  moved  for  23  years  and  a  former  adver-  But  in  the  few  minutes  re- 

to  enthusiastic  praise  for  the  fast  P^^’ted  a  heavy  volume  of  copy.  tising  man,  told  Editor  &  Pub-  ♦— 

facilities  provided.  Photo  Boat,  Planer  lisher.  “It’s  ttx>  early  for  clips  to 

As  a  direct  result,  news  of  the  Immediately  after  the  51,500-  be  in,  but  1  have  had  calls  from 
launching  by  “flotation”  of  the  ton  United  States  had  been  floated  Chicago,  New  Haven  and  other  .  .  u- 

$70,000,000  ship,  largest  passenger  out  into  the  James  River,  a  launch  places  indicating  that  the  ship  got  superintendent  had  passed  him  on 
liner  ever  built  in  this  country,  left  a  shipyard  pier  with  photogra-  a  big  play.”  H’®  way  to  the  newspa^r  build- 

flashed  around  the  world  in  a  phers  who  got  water-level  shots  Work,  Not  Play 

""xr  •  oQo  r  J®"®*  ®xplained  that  only  a 

The  51,500-ton  liner  is  990  feet  ship.  u/nrtmt.  (Tmnn  w-ic  taW^n  tn  ^  .  T  •  I 

long  (on  end  as  high  as  a  75-story  Pictures  were  made  from  two  .u  lounchine  and  not  editors  and  d  Photographer,  Louis  J. 

building).  She  will  carry  2,000  chartered  planes  on  a  photogra-  niiKlUhf>r«  ^  Patter^n,  saw  the  swirling  cloud 

passengers  and  a  crew  of  1,000  phers’  pool  basis.  Black  and  ^  “There  wa<i  nn  cirrii<!  nrona-  debris,  thought  there  w^s  a 
and  in  a  war  emergency  could  white  and  color  motion  pictures  ”  v,e  “it  was  handled  place,  and  drove 

transport  14,000  troops.  were  made  from  one  plane  and  newswise  on  a  news  basis  It  was  ^ ^  f 

On  the  snecial  trains  newsmen  stills  from  the  other  newswise,  on  a  news  Dasis.  Ji  was  L,|(g  ^  fool,  he  stepped  out  of 

um  tne  special  trams,  newsmen  stills  rrom  tne  otner.  planned  not  as  a  party  but  as  a  u:-  to  get  nictures  and  the 

were  guests  of  the  United  States  INP  and  Acme  sent  crews  here  a«;OTiment”  ^  ^  get  pictures,  ana  tne 

Lines,  which  will  operate  the  ship,  two  days  in  advance  and  set  up  a  vir  tones  were  Miss  snapped  the  door  hinges.  He 

and  there  they  were  given  thick  telephoto  machines  in  the  photo  ^arla  Deitz  of  his  staff  who  has  k 

kits  containing  detailed  informa-  laboratory  of  the  shipyard  of  the  worked  in  the  oromotion  of  eight  the  office  but  brought  in  the 

tion  about  the  ship  and  the  cere-  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  „w  shins-  Robert  B  Honki^s  graphic  pictures  and  an  eye- 

mony,  pictures,  press  badges,  sou-  Dry  Dock  Co.,  builders  of  the  public  relations  manager  fm  the  account.  h  ♦  H  f 

venirs  and  a  map  of  the  shipyard  ship.  AP  transmitted  its  pictures  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  «•  reporters  assigiwd  lo 
scene,  showing  location  of  the  from  its  telephoto  equipment  in  rsrv^^Dock  Co-  Steve  Manning  I®r®n'I  s^Iors  of  the  storm  front, 
press  stand,  photographers’  stands  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  New-  vfa^rifime  Admi’ni-itration  Wash-  Latimer  who 


quired  to  find  the  superintendent 
with  the  key  to  the  roof,  the 
twister  had  bwome  history. 

Later,  O’Neill  learned  that  the 


and  press  room.  port  News  Times-Herald  and  ^ormer^^  Ne^’  did^emnning  story.  Dupes  went 

c  -in  A  nnifv  ingion,  a  lormer  ivew  urieans  ^rnl,  the  newspaper  broad- 

Special  Press  Area  ^  P^tLs  were  developed  and  nj^spaperm^;  Augusti^  E.  Gill,  casting  station,  and  a  c^d  wait- 

Chartered  press  buses  met  the  ^'«P^  ““  Maritime  Administration  New  ^  outside  the  newspaper  building 

trains  and  took  the  press  represen-  P^^mieo  in  me  snipyara  aaricroom.  York,  a  former  New  York  news-  the  9  o’clock  T-D  edition, 

tatives  directly  to  the  scene.  A  Eight  photos  were  sent  by  radio  paperman;  Wilson  Lloyd  and  John  -pjjg  Richmond  News  Leader’s 
railed-off  runway  separated  the  to  London,  where  they  were  re-  Harmon  of  the  J.  Walter  Thomp-  gjyg  Streak  edition  was  already 
reporters  from  the  crowd  of  10,-  ceiv^  two  hours  after  the  event,  son  Co.,  which  handles  the  United  streets,  and  only  City  Edi- 

000  spectators  and  permitted  easy.  Copies  were  distributed  from  there  States  Lines  advertising,  and  pub-  Charles  Hamilton  and  two  re¬ 


fast  entry  into  a  150-foot-long  over  Europe, 
press  area  directly  in  front  of  the  An  air-conditioned  dining  room 
sponsor’s  stand.  A  painted  desk  of  the  Warwick  Hotel  was  set 
ran  the  full  length  of  the  area  at  aside  for  the  press  and  lunch  was 


lie  relations  men  from  a  number  porters  were  left  when  the  storm 
of  companies  supplying  materials  struck.  They  set  up  an  informa- 
for  the  ship.  jjon  bureau  for  AP  and  the  public. 

Mr.  Jones  paid  warm  tribute  to  That  night,  John  Leard  and 


proper  height  for  taking  notes  served  throughout  the  entire  after-  Frank  T.  Reil,  director  of  John  Craigie  covered  the  path  of 

while  standing.  It  was  equipped  noon,  as  many  rqjortCTs  and  ^o-  information  for  the  American  the  storm  for  pictures  and  stories 

Wirt  telephones,  radio  and  public  tographere  worked  until  mid-after-  Merchant  Marine  Institute,  who  for  next  day’s  News  Leader, 

address  microphones.  noon.  The  shipyard  was  host.  helping  with  the  arrangements  Poking  through  the  debris  in  a 

A  photographer’s  stand  to  the  Hits  Street  Early  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  week  dark,  deserted  street  behind  City 

ri^t  of  the  sponsor’s  stand  per-  Visiting  newsmen  were  surprised  before.  Mr.  Reil  was  a  former  Manager  Sherwood  Reeder,  they 
mitted  cameramen  to  get  close-ups  and  pleased  when  copies  of  the  ship  news  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  caught  the  prize  description  of  the 
•f  Mrs.  Tom  Connally,  wife  of  Times  -  Herald,  local  afternoon  Eagle.  devastation. 

the  Texas  Senator,  as  she  swung  daily,  still  hot  from  the  pressroom.  An  extensive  advertising  pro-  Said  Reeder:  “It  looks  like  a 

a  champagne  bottle  against  the  carrying  a  six-column  front-page  gram  will  be  planned  for  the  SS  bad  Hallowe’en.” 

blade-like  bow.  launching  picture  and  three  pic-  United  States,  when  she  is  placed  {Continued  on  page  59) 
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f  V 


Border  Permit 
SuspensionCase 
Goes  to  ASNE 

Stanford  University,  Calif. — 
The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  will  be  asked  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  suspension  of  border 
crossing  permits  of  Mexican  news¬ 
papermen  by  the  U.  S.  immigration 
authorities. 

This  was  voted  by  the  Editors’ 
Conference  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting  here,  after  report  of 
suspensions  of  permits  of  two 
newspapermen  who  have  written 
stories  concerning  Mexican  nation¬ 
als  entering  San  Diego  county  as 
laborers. 

To  meet  seasonal  harvest  de¬ 
mands  of  California  and  other 
border  states,  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  have  agreement  where¬ 
by  Mexican  farm  laborers  arc 
brought  to  this  country  under 
stipulated  conditions. 

J.  C.  Safley,  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  Union,  receded  a  letter 
from  the  San  Diego  Farmers,  Inc., 
representing  500  farmers  of  the 
county,  complaining  that  Manuel 
.\costa  Meza,  stringer  Tijuana  cot- 
respondent  for  the  Union  and 
United  Press,  had  written  two 
stories  in  his  Tijuana  Noticias,  at¬ 
tacking  the  organization  in  con¬ 
nection  with  treatment  of  contract 
.Mexican  workers. 

The  organization’s  manager, 
Ivan  A.  Wood,  stated  the  group 
did  not  “feel  that  Acosta  Meza 
is  the  proper  person  to  represent 
your  good  newspaper  in  Tijuana, 
nor  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  his  authority  t9  report  for 
the  United  Press.’’ 

Mr.  Safley  replied  that  Acosta 
Meza’s  work  as  a  stringer  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  was  most  satisfactory, 
that  his  reports  were  telephonic, 
not  written,  and  he  was  found  ac¬ 
curate  and  capable.  He  declared 
any  articles  Acosta  Meza  may  have 
written  for  Mexican  newspapers 
were  not  the  Union’s  concern. 

The  border  crossing  permit  of 
••Kcosta  Meza  was  taken  up  by  the 
immigration  authorities.  After  ac¬ 
tion  by  Rep.  Clinton  D.  McKin¬ 
non,  former  San  Diego  Journal 
publisher,  Acosta  Meza’s  permit 
was  reinstated. 

Meantime,  complaint  was  made 
to  immigration  authorities  by  the 
San  Diego  county  farmers’  organi¬ 
zation  regarding  Raul  D'Vega,  Baja 
California  correspondent  for  Ex¬ 
celsior  of  Mexico  City,  who  visited 
San  Diego  county  farms  where 
•Mexican  contract  laborers  were 
employed.  It  was  charged  that  in 
a  telephonic  conversation,  D’Vega 
stated  that  “mordida”  —  Mexican 
term  for  bribe  —  would  help  him 
clear  conditions  with  Mexican  of¬ 
ficials. 

D’Vega’s  border  crossing  permit 
was  suspended  for  a  year.  Immi¬ 
gration  authorities  stated  his  case 
was  in  the  hands  of  Los  Angeles 


District  officials  for  forwarding  to  the  past  two  years,  he  plans  to 
Washington;  that  D’Vega  was  giv-  send  the  paper  some  features 
en  a  hearing  but  details  could  not  “while  visiting  all  the  non-iron 
be  divulged.  Curtain  European  countries  I  can 

At  Tijuana,  the  Baja  California  in  three  months.’’ 

Newspaper  Association  requested  Heintzen  took  several  cameras 
the  Mexican  State  Department  to  along,  intending  to  illustrate  his 
investigate  the  revocation.  written  material  with  “pictures  by 

Editorially,  the  San  Diego  Union  the  author.” 
urged  complete  official  inquiry  into  During  World  War  II  he  spent 
the  matter,  in  fairness  to  the  immi-  a  year  stationed  in  the  British  Isles 
gration  officials  and  the  writers,  with  the  Eighth  Air  Force,  serving 
and  h<»faiis£*  the  affair  mav  have  a  as  a  radar  technician.  I  flew  over 


and  because  the  affair  may  have  a 
bearing  on  freedom  of  the  press. 

'Round  Their  Beats 

continued  from  page  58 

World  Tour  Is  Ended 


Europe  a  number  of  times,”  he 
remarked,  “but  never  had  a  chance 
to  tour  it  on  the  ground.” 

One  Who  Missed  Death 
Chicago — Arthur  Veysey,  chief 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  London 


QuEBEC-Jacques  Hebert,  rov-  i'^^eau,  just  mis^d  death  in  the 
ing  correspondent  for  Le  Devoir,  L^ria  plane  crash  Ju^  „.  ^hed- 
and  his  globe-trotting  companion,  nled  for  the  ill-fated  flight,  Veysey 
Dr.  Jean  Phaneuf,  arrived  here  from  the  plane  by 

June  21  from  England  after  a  “  reservation.  He  turned 

world  tour  that  lasted  a  year.  f,  ^  last- 

Hebert  and  Dr.  Phaneuf,  travel-  *^*”“*®  cancellation  to  take  the 


ing  in  a  jeep  named  “Alouette,” 
set  out  from  Montreal  after  the 


next  flight  out  on  another  airline. 
Veysey  described  how  a  person 


1950  St.  Jean-Baptiste  Day  parade  snatched  from  death 


in  the  metronolis  f’y  fortuitous  circumstances.  The 

Since  then  Hebert  has  written  Tribune  bureau  chief  was  return- 
articles  for  the  Montreal  daily  London  from  Johannesburg, 

from  places  of  interest  all  over  the  Africa,  at  the  time, 

world. 


Lady  Turf  Writer 


Anti -Racket  Squad 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. — Continuing 


Cincinnati — Mary  Jane  Galla-  its  expose  of  corruption  within 

her  claims  she  not  only  is  the  city  limits,  the  Woonsocket  Call 

world’s  only  woman  turf  writer,  during  the  past  week  has  run  a  se- 

but  the  only  sports  writer  named  ries  of  articles  showing  how  pin- 

after  a  horse.  ball  machines  victimize  teen-agers 

Miss  Gallaher,  whose  daily  col-  and  how  lead  valued  at  thousands 
umn,  “First  Call”,  appears  in  the  of  dollars  has  disappeared  from 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader,  is  keep-  the  city  water  department  storage 
ing  a  famous  racing  name  alive,  shed. 

Her  father  and  uncle  owned  a  Revelations  made  by  the  news- 
classy  string  of  horses  including  paper  brought  immediate  action 
Mary  Jane.  from  city  officials,  with  Mayor 

After  graduating  from  the  Uni-  Guillaume  Parent  appointing  a 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  Miss  five-man  committee  to  investigate 
Gallaher  got  a  job  with  the  Thor-  the  misuse  of  city-owned  property. 
oughbred  Record,  selling  advertis-  Earlier  this  year,  the  Call  ex- 
ing  and  doing  statistics  on  breed-  posed  the  wide  use  of  slot  ma- 
ing  lines  and  other  subjects.  Then  chines  in  liquor  establishments, 
she  went  to  the  Lexington  Leader,  clubs,  restaurants  and  variety 
Tapping  out  a  column  didn’t  keep  stores.  The  gambling  devices  dis- 
her  busy  enough  and  she  came  to  appeared,  and  have,  for  the  most 
Cincinnati  as  clubhouse  hostess  at  part,  been  kept  in  hiding  ever 
the  River  Downs  racetrack.  Last  since.  Another  Call  article  charged 
winter  she  worked  in  the  press  that  city-owned  cement  had  been 
box  at  Hialeah,  but  only  when  as-  diverted  to  the  home  of  an  alder- 
sured  that  the  men  would  break  man’s  daughter, 
the  rule  at  most  tracks  which  bar  The  intensive  pinball  survey  was 
women  from  this  sanctum.  touched  off  by  a  young  boy’s  loss 

of  $60  in  a  lunch  room  machine. 
Bonus  Excursion  Immediately  following  the  stories. 

New  Orleans — Harry  Heintz-  these  machines  were  ordered  re- 
en,  general  assignment  staffer  on  moved  by  the  police  commission, 
the  Times-Picayune,  is  off  on  a  The  newspaper  also  has  delved 
three-month  tour  of  Europe,  on  into  liquor-dispensing  establish- 
leave  of  absence  from  his  news-  ments  found  doing  business  Sun- 
paper.  He  sailed  from  here  on  a  day  mornings  in  violation  of  the 


freighter. 


law.  Call  reporters  ferreted  out 


Heintzen  describes  the  tour  as  four  clubs  and  cafes  in  which 
“a  second  trip  from  Uncle  Sam,  drinks  were  openly  served  well  be- 
but  not  under  his  guidance.”  He  fore  the  noon  hour, 
explains  that  he  accumulated  the  In  investigations  of  slot  and  pin- 
expense  money  by  banking  a  state  ball  machines,  names  and  ad- 
bonus  to  World  War  II  veterans,  dresses  of  all  places  visited  were 
his  GI  insurance  refund  and  cash-  published.  Names  of  the  clubs  and 
ing  in  several  war  bonds  he  bought  cafes  selling  liquor  illegally  also 
during  the  war.  were  published,  with  the  exact 

A  member  of  the  T-P  staff  for  selling  time  listed. 


Wire  Agencies 
Circumvent 
Peron  Edict 

Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  maintained  news  transmis¬ 
sion  in  Uruguay  this  week  despite 
suspension  of  leased  wire  facilities 
between  Buenos  Aires  and  Monte¬ 
video. 

The  agencies  overcame  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Government’s  latest  im¬ 
pediment  by  sending  dispatches 
via  radio  from  Montevideo  to  New 
York.  In  some  instances,  news 
from  Argentina  came  to  New 
York,  then  was  rebroadcast  to 
Montevideo. 

Leased  wire  facilities  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo  had 
been  in  operation  more  than  30 
years.  The  U.P.  said  its  leased  wire 
had  linked  Argentina  and  Uru¬ 
guay  for  17  years. 

The  agencies  overcame  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Government  decree  that 
communication  companies  would 
be  held  responsible  for  all  news 
transmitted  on  cable  circuits  leased 
by  news  services  to  link  the  two 
capitals. 

On  June  22,  Gen.  Pedro  A.  Del 
Valle,  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation’s  subsidiary  which 
owns  circuits  previously  leased  to 
news  services,  notified  the  news 
services  that  the  communication 
companies  could  not  accept  the 
new  responsibility. 

Therefore,  Gen.  Del  Valle  said, 
contracts  with  the  U.P.,  AP  and 
French  Press  .Agency  would  be 
suspended.  The  contracts  thus  sus¬ 
pended  provided  that  all  respon¬ 
sibility  for  news  transmitted  would 
be  borne  by  the  news  services,  and 
not  by  the  communications  com¬ 
panies. 

For  several  years  the  Argentine 
Government  has  held  cable  and 
radio  companies  responsible  for 
press  dispatches  transmitted  by 
them.  The  recent  decree  extended 
this  responsibility  to  cable  circuits 
leased  by  the  year  and  operated 
entirely  by  news  services. 

La  Prensa  Staff  Told  to  Sue 

The  governmen  t-dominated 
newsmen’s  union  in  Argentina 
urged  employes  of  La  Prensa  to 
sue  its  owners  for  indemnities  on 
the  ground  they  were  fired. 

The  newspaper  was  closed  last 
January  and  subsequently  expro¬ 
priated  by  Congress. 

A  court  attached  the  main  build¬ 
ing  this  week  for  alleged  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  $200,000  in  income  taxes 
and  other  levies. 

The  Argentine  government  has 
forced  the  owners  of  La  Prensa 
into  court  on  a  demand  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  $2,322,000  newsprint  du¬ 
ties.  The  same  court  that  ordered 
the  attachment  of  the  building  will 
hear  the  new  suit. 

The  alleged  newsprint  duties  go 
back  to  1939.  The  owners  de¬ 
scribed  the  customs  claim  as  “null, 
void  and  unconstitutional.” 
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Caliiomia  Seminar 

continued  from  page  13 


news,  world  news  and  sound  guid¬ 
ance  on  public  problems. 

“In  24  years,  we  have  used 
more  than  18,000  editorials,  and 
at  least  70%  of  these  have  dealt 
with  controversial  matters  at  state 
or  local  level,  mostly  local,”  Mr. 
Tugman  recapitulated,  sketching  a 
history  of  participation  in  a  wide 
variety  of  local  and  state  situa¬ 
tions  and  campaigns.  “Some  of 
the  hottest  controversies  con¬ 
cerned  hospitals,  hospitalization, 
academic  freedom  in  our  schools, 
freedom  of  speech  in  streets  and 
public  places. 

Editorials  Not  Enough 

“Mere  editorials,  no  matter  how 
well  done  or  how  forceful  are  not 
enough  to  win  many  fights,  espe¬ 
cially  where  issues  are  compli¬ 
cated.  Front  page  articles,  giving 
all  pros  and  cons  must  be  used — 
if  possible,  supplemented  with 
pictures,  charts,  tables;  anything  to 
make  the  presentation  simple  and 
understandable.  Right  of  reply  for 
all  aggrieved  persons  becomes  an 
imperative  with  such  a  policy. 

“We  do  not  accept  any  public 
offices  or  appointments.  We  are 
available  to  sit  in  with  any  public 
body  or  official  on  any  problem 
but  we  refuse  to  be  entangled  with 
their  decisions.  We  like  to  be  free 
to  throw  brickbats  or  bouquets. 

“It  is  the  policy  of  Mr.  Baker 
and  mine  to  work  behind  open 
doors.  Everybody  just  walks  in 
and  squats.  One  minute,  you’re 
listening  to  a  leading  citizen,  next 
to  a  man  with  an  economic  plan 
to  beat  Doc  Townsend’s.  It’s  a 
helluva  nuisance,  but  this  contact 
with  all  classes  is  among  our 
prime  assets  and  provides  fun  that 
metropolitan  editors  miss.  I  hope 
we  never  grpw  up. 

“We  believe  a  newspaper  is  a 
citizen  of  its  community,  to  whom 
people  can  turn  for  help  in  their 
problems — not  necessarily  a  popu¬ 
lar  citizen,  not  necessarily  rich  or 
powerful,  but  well  informed,  rea¬ 
sonable,  yet  unafraid  to  speak  out; 
devoted  to  his  home  town,  his  na¬ 
tion  and  those  basic  principles 
which  we  all  respect.” 

Possibilities  of  a  Column 

A  local  column  presents  tre¬ 
mendous  legitimate  public  relations 
possibilities  for  a  newspaper  by 
describing  story  coverage  methods, 
deeds  of  staff  members  and  some 
espousing  of  worthwhile  local 
drives,  in  the  opinion  of  Malcolm 
Epley,  Long  Beach  Telegram.  Mr. 
Epley  disproved  belief  that  a  local 
columnist  to  succeed  should  know 
the  community.  He  started  his 
“Beachcomber”  column  immediate¬ 
ly  after  going  to  Long  Beach  from 
a  smaller  paper  in  another  state 
and  found  the  local  commonplaces 
he  discovered  were  also  interesting 
to  the  readers,  while  any  errors  in 
names  of  streets,  etc.  brought 
much  good-natured  fan  mail. 

Eastern  crime  syndicates  have 


halted  “for  the  moment”  plans 
to  move  into  California  and  local 
gangsters  have  postponed  earlier 
plans  for  statewide  “protection” 
organization,  largely  due  to  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  law  enforcement  officers 
being  honest,  and  to  newspaper 
support  of  the  California  Crime 
Commission  and  their  own  efforts 
to  force  conditions  into  the  open, 
A1  Ostrow,  San  Francisco  News 
crime  writer,  reported. 

Results  of  readership  surveys  in 
the  last  year  were  outlined  by 
Prof.  Clifford  F.  Weigle  and  Prof. 
Thomas  M.  Newell,  of  the  Stan¬ 
ford  staff. 

Dean  Frank  L.  Mott,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  made  two  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Conference  program, 
a  definitive  talk  on  newspicture 
making  faults  and  failures,  and  on 
journalism  as  a  profession.  J.  O. 
Emmerich,  McComb  (Miss.)  En¬ 
terprise-Journal,  outlined  the  poli¬ 
cies  that  have  brought  his  paper 
national  fame. 


home  receptions  and  parties  for 
the  group  hosted  by  President  and 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Wallace  Sterling  of 
Stanford  University;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Merritt  Speidel,  Speidel  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.;  Robert  R.  Gros,  publi¬ 
cist  and  public  affairs  analyst. 


Senator  Storke  Recalls 

His  50  years  of  California  jour¬ 
nalism  were  recounted  by  ex-&na- 
tor  Thomas  M.  Storke,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  News-Press,  who  entered  the 
publishing  field  there  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Son  of  a  printer, 
Mr.  Storke  retold  the  vivid  days 
of  San  Francisco  during  the  earth¬ 
quake,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  dy¬ 
namiting — he  left  the  composing 
room,  scene  of  the  explosion,  two 
hours  before  the  blast — the  Hiram 
Johnson  regime  and  others.  He 
paid  tribute  to  the  memories  of 
leaders  in  four  phases  of  Califor¬ 
nia  development — Harrison  Grey 
Otis  and  Harry  Chandler  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times;  C.  K.  and 
B.  F.  McClatchy  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee;  M.  H.  DeYoung  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Fremont 
Older  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulle¬ 
tin  days. 

Famous  California  newspaper 
names — Joseph  Knowland,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune;  William  Randolph 
Hearst;  E.  D.  Coblentz  and  Ned 
Hamilton  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer;  the  Hayes  brothers  of  San 
Jose;  Jim  Guthrie,  editor  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Sun;  Chester  H. 
Rowell,  Fresno  Republican;  Earl 
Martin,  publisher  of  the  Stockton 
Record  were  given  as  examples  of 
what  an  editor  should  be. 

“I  believe  ours  is  a  lifetime  job 
and  our  first  duty  is  to  the  area  of 
circulation,”  Mr.  Storke  said.  “De¬ 
velopment  of  the  community  is  the 
development  of  the  people.  It  is  a 
slow,  but  eternal  work.  When,  af¬ 
ter  me,  my  son,  Charles  Storke, 
turns  the  newspaper  over  to  his 
sons  and  nephews,  it  will  be  a 
continuation  of  partnership  with 
the  community  for  community 
good.  You  have  problems,  as  we 
did  in  earlier  days.  You  can  meet 
them.  The  men  I  have  mentioned 
left  a  lasting  impression  from  the 
critical  times  when  California 
needed  character  moulding  and 
building.  They  illustrate  the  best 
ideals  and  sense  of  duty.” 

Social  activities  included  at- 


Wright 


Reader  Interest  Survey 
Reported  to  APNEC 

Stanford  University,  Calif. — 
If  newspapers  are  to  improve,  they 
must  first  recognize: 

The  fallibility 
of  n  ewspapers — 
The  fallibility 
of  the  men  who 
work  on  newspa¬ 
pers — 

The  shocking 
lack  of  under¬ 
standing  on  the 
part  of  those  who 
read  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Wyman  Riley, 
managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Gibson  Publications, 
Vallejo,  Calif.,  hit  these  conclu¬ 
sions  in  an  initial  reader  interest 
report,  conducted  under  his  chair¬ 
manship  this  year  by  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Associated  Press  News  Execu¬ 
tives’  Council,  and  presented  at 
the  APNEC  conference  here, 
which  drew  attendance  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Washington  and  Nevada 
AP  member  papers. 

“An  obvious  conclusion  in  our 
survey  is  that  newspapers  in  their 
respective  communities  must  slant 
their  news  to  the  peculiar  type  of 
reader  of  their  area,”  Wr,  Riley 
declared.  “I  do  not  mean  they 
must  detract,  distort  nor  embel¬ 
lish.  The  newspaper  is  written  for 
the  particular  reading  public 
served.  A  farming  community  will 
receive  full  coverage  on  farm 
news,  parity  prices,  etc.;  a  military 
town  will  publish  lists  of  orders 
for  officers,  military  activities  in 
distant  places.  These  two  newspa¬ 
pers,  interchanged  on  a  commun¬ 
ity  basis,  would  fall  flatter  than 
yesterday’s  news. 

“Almost  without  exception,  edi¬ 
tors  replying  to  our  questionnaires 
stressed  the  local  angle — also  re¬ 
quested  regional  and  area  news 
from  wire  services. 

Let’s  face  it — our  readers  like 
comics  first,  social  news  second, 
sports,  third.  How  to  improve 
reader  interest?  Obviously  not  by 
catering  to  popular  tastes.  The 
newspaper’s  mission  appears  to  be 
improvement  of  readership  by  so 
simplifying — and  making  so  attrac¬ 
tive — news  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  significance  that  even  the 
most  reluctant  reader  will  seek  to 
learn  what  makes  things  as  they 
are. 

“Newspapers  should  begin  their 
own  crusade  of  education — free 
from  prejudice — and  aimed  at  and 
for  the  public.  Standards  of  in¬ 
tegrity  must  be  kept  high,  but  writ¬ 
ing  must  be  simple.  One  thing  we 
have  learned  from  this  survey  is 
this:  You  cannot  tell  the  public 
anything  the  public  cannot  under¬ 
stand. 
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so  YEARS  of  California  journal¬ 
ism  were  review  ed  by  T.  M.  Storke, 
left,  publisher  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
News  Press,  for  the  Editors'  Con¬ 
ference  at  which  Ralph  Turner, 
right,  of  the  Temple  City  Times 
was  chairman. 
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“We  talk  of  interest  in  local 
news,  in  pictures,  in  comics.  These 
are  things  that  are  readily  under¬ 
stood.  If  we  ever  come  to  the  point 
— and  perhaps  we  are  approaching 
it — that  our  nation  is  endangered 
by  its  own  ignorance,  we  can  only 
blame  ourselves. 

“Answers  to  our  queries,  while 
not  in  so  many  words,  indicate 
that  we  have  failed  to  present 
news  in  so  simple  a  form  that  all 
can  understand.  While  we  have 
endeavored  through  our  journalism 
schools  to  perfect  the  so-called 
newspaper  style,  perhaps  we  have 
lost  the  art  of  disseminating  news 
— and  we  can’t  do  any  better  then 
going  back  to  the  basic  system  of 
telling  it  to  someone  else  in  a 
gossipy  manner  they  can  under¬ 
stand.  And  when  we  get  through, 
no  one  should  have  to  ask  any 
questions.” 

Donald  Culpepper,  news  editor 
of  the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram, 
directed  the  meeting.  Increas¬ 
ing  interest  in  coverage  of  fishing 
and  hunting  was  noted,  with  de¬ 
mands  for  even  greater  coverage 
by  regional  stories,  columns  and 
wirephotos. 

California  APNEC  officers  to 
arrange  next  year’s  conference, 
chosen  here  are:  chairman.  Jack 
Wright,  managing  editor,  San 
Jose  News;  vicechairman,  Theo¬ 
dore  Johnson,  news  editor,  Po¬ 
mona  Progress-Bulletin;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Jack  Craemer,  managing 
editor,  San  Rafael  IndependeK 
fournal. 
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Civic  Affairs  Coverage 
Awards  for  2  Papers 

Stanford  University,  Calif.- 
The  United  Press  Award  for  the 
best  1950  civic  affairs  coverage  by 
a  California  newspaper  was  given 
to  the  Merced  Sun-Star,  with  the 
weekly  El  Cajon  Valley  News  win¬ 
ning  honorable  mention.  Presen¬ 
tations  were  made  at  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Publishers  Assoch 
tion  Summer  Conference. 

Dean  S.  Lescher,  Sun-Star  puh 
lisher,  received  a  plaque  for  hi 
paper,  and  Ekm  Keown,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  who  investigated  and  reportft 
county  board  of  supervisor  activi 
ties,  was  given  a  certificate.  Bod 
newspaper’s  and  writer’s  awards  * 
the  case  of  the  El  Cajon  Valle; 
News  went  to  Carlyle  Reed,  editor 
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Higher  Ad  Rates 

continued  from  page  7 


tripled  expenditures,”  Mr.  Blees 
said. 

“Crosley’s  dramatic  $2,000,000 
prize  campaign  was  based  on  a 
product,  continuity  and  a  shock 
treatment.  Shock  is  essential  be¬ 
cause  the  American  people  are 
subject  only  to  shakings — we  are 
not  only  in  competition  with  com¬ 
petition  but  in  competition  for  the 
time  of  the  consumer,  a  colossal 
task.” 

Today’s  slippage  in  sales  is  tem¬ 
porary,  comparable  to  the  period 
following  over-eating,  Mr.  Blees 
said. 

More  on  Men’s  Apparel 
Leo  Henrich  of  Hart,  Schaffner 
&  Marx  urged  newspapers  to  be¬ 
come  working  partners  with  manu¬ 
facturers.  He  charged  weak  selling 
to  newspapers  and  said  men’s 
clothing  copy  volume  should  be 
multiplied  three  to  five  times. 

The  two-minute  talk  panel  con¬ 
ducted  by  Phil  Buchhelt,  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal, 

sparked  as  usual  and  included  a 
salesman’s  view  of  what  he  ex¬ 
pects  of  his  advertising  manager. 

Luther  Bowers,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  said  he  wants  unswerv¬ 
ing  loyalty,  unquestioned  integrity 
and  a  fighting  ad  manager — “not 
an  armchair  manager  who  sits 
j  around  all  day  always  on  bottom.” 

I  352  at  Buffet  Supper 
1  ^  Five  circulation  groups  met  in 
'  “hair-down”  panels  arranged  by 
Richard  J.  Jones,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal. 

NAEA  Secretary-Treasurer  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Pace  said  the  convention 
^re  was  the  largest  Summer  meet¬ 
ing  since  this  type  of  regional 
gathering  was  revived  in  1946. 
There  were  352  at  the  buffet  sup¬ 
per  atop  the  Denver  Po.st  building. 

James  J.  Burnett,  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press  and  exhibits  chair¬ 
man,  said  displays  entered  ex¬ 
ceeded  500. 

Reporting  on  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  obtained  from  new  cen¬ 
sus  figures,  Barry  Urdang,  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  disclosed  that  a  two-day 
meeting  with  interested  newspaper 
executives  will  be  held  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Census  next  winter  in 
Washington.  Each  department 
chief  will  then  explain  how  mate- 
nal  may  be  used  by  newspapers. 

Already  valuable  promotions 
have  been  prepared  by  several 
newspapers,  Mr.  Urdang  reported. 
One  factor,  he  stressed,  is  a  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  circulation  growth 
almost  double  that  of  population 
increase  in  the  decade — 24%  in 
circulation  and  13%  in  popula¬ 
tion. 

57  Have  Incentive  Plans 
Growth  of  bonus  systems  was 
shown  in  a  survey  of  155  newspa¬ 
pers  which  showed  57  have  incen¬ 
tive  plans  for  their  advertising 
salesmen.  There  were  29  in  cities 
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under  10,000,  seven  in  cities  from 
10,000  to  20,000,  and  21  in  cities 
above  20,000. 

Stressing  organized  selling 
drives,  J.  Garrett  Noonan  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  time  has  come  to  get 
“the  greatest  show  on  earth”  on 
the  road.  John  Ottinger,  director 
of  sales  development.  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  presented  the  Bureau’s 
slides  as  adapted  for  Colgate  for 
display  next  week  by  the  Denver 
Post  to  Colgate’s  regional  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Robert  H.  Lampee,  newly-ap¬ 
pointed  general  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette,  gave  the  Pittsburgh  ampli¬ 
fication  of  the  Bureau’s  $7.50  ver¬ 
sion  to  show  how  a  combination 
with  localized  slides  can  produce 
a  “terrific  job.”  This  has  a  poten¬ 
tial  of  360  showings  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  grocery  field  alone,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  Bureau’s  $7.50  slide  packet 
can  be  used  satisfactorily  on  its 
own,  explained  James  A.  Black, 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum.  His  paper 
has  invited  nnembers  of  other  de¬ 
partments  to  lunches  where  the 
slides  has  been  shown  advertising 
groups,  and  unity  has  been  im¬ 
proved,  he  explained. 

’Golden  Days  Ahead’ 

“I  defy  anyone  to  compete  with 
newspapers  once  they  are  organ¬ 
ized,”  challenged  Russell  W. 
Young,  Seattle  Times.  He  said  100 
newspapers  are  lined  up  now,  and 
1,700  are  needed.  Mr.  Young  fore¬ 
cast  “golden  days  ahead”  despite 
newsprint-tight  conditions  on  the 
Times. 

President  Louis  E.  Heindel, 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times 
and  State  Journal,  sounded  the 
keynote  when  he  warned  that 
newspapers  must  increase  their 
revenues  sharply  because  of  the 
new  advance  in  the  price  of  news¬ 
print. 

The  $10-a-ton  boost  of  July  1 
and  the  $6  increase  of  last  Nov.  1 
require  that  newspapers  increase 
revenues  by  $80,000,000  on  the 
basis  of  present  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption,  Mr.  Heindel  declared. 

“The  only  real  solution  to  new 
and  staggering  costs  is  increased 
efficiency  in  selling  advertising,” 
he  said.  “Newspapers  will  have 
to  mobilize  their  sales  efforts.” 

Thanks  to  the  various  organiza¬ 
tions  within  the  industry,  news¬ 
papers  are  in  a  better  condition 
than  ever  before  to  meet  today’s 
needs  for  increased  production  and 
increases  in  revenues,  Mr.  Heindel 
declared. 

“Newspapers  were  never  before 
better  mobilized  to  meet  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  future,”  he  assured. 

Warning  from  St.  Louis 
The  president’s  report  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  warning  that  rates 
must  be  increased  and  revised  on 
a  realistic  basis  of  costs  presented 
by  Mr.  Weis,  of  St.  Louis. 

“If  the  newspaper  industry  is  to 
continue  free,  independent  and 
sound,  rates  must  be  increased  or 
a  moderate  depression  will  cause 
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difficulties  for  many  newspapers,” 
Mr.  Weis  warned. 

The  controller’s  message  was 
endorsed  by  returns  from  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  and  an  analysis  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  conditions. 

A  report  from  a  cross-section 
of  various  circulation  groups 
showed  84%  of  advertising  man¬ 
agers  contacted  expressing  the  be¬ 
lief  present  advertising  rates  are 
insufficient  to  cover  current  costs, 
Mr.  Weis  said.  The  concensus 
was  that  10%  higher  rates  are 
needed.  Ire  added. 

“The  low-rate  business  has  now 
backfired,”  Mr.  Weis  declared, 
stating  that  newspapers  have  not 
charged  enough  for  advertising. 
He  expressed  belief  publishers 
must  do  a  selling  job  and  pro¬ 
vide  more  services. 

Solution  Lies  in  Increase  * 
“No  newspaper  should  establish 
rates  solely  on  the  basis  of  vol¬ 
ume,”  Mr.  Weis  stressed,  observ¬ 
ing  that  the  solution  to  today’s 
problems  lies  in  a  rate  hike. 

Warning  that  an  early  crisis  im¬ 
pends,  Mr.  Weis  said  the  capacity 
of  newspaper  production  does  not 
permit  unlimited  volume. 

“Gains  have  not  paced  increased 
expenses,”  he  said,  observing  that 
spot  paper  prices  could  send  many 
newspapers  into  the  loss  column 
today. 

“1  am  beginning  to  feel  we 
should  have  our  heads  examined,” 
Mr.  Weis  confessed,  pointing  out 
that  since  1941  costs  have  jumped 
100  to  200%  and  the  milline  rate 
has  advanced  only  5%. 

“Local  rate  structures  are  our 
greatest  weakness.  Too  often  com¬ 
petitive  situations  determine  rates. 
Modern  cost-finding  methods  are 
needed.” 

He  suggested  per  line  cost  ac¬ 
counting. 

Advertising  volume  should  not 
be  unnecessarily  discouraged,  yet 
5c  daily  and  15c  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  prices  seem  to  be  the  aver¬ 
age  maximum  for  circulation,  he 
said. 

Not  Keeping  Up  With  Costs 

“Newspaper  advertising  is  one 
of  the  few  services  not  increased 
in  proportion  to  increased  costs,”- 
Mr.  Weis  observed  in  urging  high¬ 
er  rates  “quickly,  in  view  of  the 
situation.” 

“Let  us  set  standards  by  costs,” 
he  urged.  “Definite  assurance  of 
newsprint  is  the  only  way  to  con¬ 
tinue,  but  rates  must  be  increased 
now.  Even  the  high  bracket  in¬ 
come  papers  should  consider  in¬ 
creasing  rates  above  their  imme¬ 
diate  needs. 

“There  is  nothing  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  world  than  the  Amer¬ 
ican  free  press.  This  free  press 
was  not  established  for  the  pub¬ 
lishers  but  for  the  people.  We  in 
the  publishing  industry  are  the 
trustees  of  the  free  press.” 

The  battle  of  costs  and  rates 
continued  throughout  the  morning 
of  the  opening  session  after  inter¬ 
missions  only  for  a  special  report 
by  H.  C.  Bernsten,  Pacific  Coast 
manager.  Bureau  of  Advertising, 


and  the  AANR  “Whither  tv” 
presentation  first  given  before  the 
ANPA’s  annual  meeting. 

“It  is  tragic  that  costs  are  so 
high  newspapers  are  forced  to 
merge  or  go  out  of  business,”  ob¬ 
served  James  B.  Wilson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  D’Arcy  Advertising  Co., 
St.  Louis,  pointing  to  the  “tragedy 
of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  “which 
carried  annually  12,000,000  lines 
of  advertising  in  a  community  of 
more  than  1,500,0(X)  population. 

‘Lei’s  Not  Surrender’ 

In  surveying  the  past  and  the 
future  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
former  newspaperman,  Mr.  Wilson 
said  most  monopoly  papers  serve 
their  communities  well,  saw  no 
change  of  a  major  cost  decline, 
and  said  he  did  not  see  any  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  newspaper  being  sup¬ 
planted  even  if  costs  go  higher 
and  higher. 

“Let’s  not  surrender.  The  news¬ 
paper  can  fight  the  waste  of  the 
welfare  state  as  nothing  else,”  Mr. 
Wilson  urged. 

Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle,  brought  the 
convention  to  its  feet  to_  applaud 
his  analysis  of  world  affairs,  given 
extemporaneously. 

“The  Korean  war’s  first  anni¬ 
versary  finds  us  being  treated  to 
new  Russian  offenses  against  news¬ 
paper  banner  lines,”  Mr.  Smith 
said,  declaring  himself  one  who 
believes  “we  are  already  irrevoc¬ 
ably  committed  to  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  two  major  concepts.” 

The  Advertising  Council's  forth¬ 
coming  report  will  show  another 
banner  year,  reported  Wesley  I. 
Nunn,  advertising  manager.  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  of  Indiana.  The  Council 
sent  out  576,000  mats  in  1950  in 
comparison  with  222,000  in  1947, 
he  said. 

“We  can  sell  ideas  as  well  as 
products,  and  have  demonstrated 
the  power  of  the  guided  message,” 
he  advised. 

“We  must  bring  matters  to  the 
local  level.  We  must  win  the  war 
of  ideas  or  this  will  be  the  last 
war  we  fight,”  he  declared. 

Bonus  Pay  Studied 
Fifteen  types  of  bonus  pay  plans 
for  advertising  salesmen  were  sur¬ 
veyed  by  Leon  Kondell,  Passaic 
(N.  J.)  Herald-News,  who  an¬ 
nounced  the  bonus  study  would 
be  extended  by  NAEA  to  provide 
a  general  compilation  for  mem¬ 
bers. 

Common  fault  of  many  plans  is 
that  they  only  pay  when  business 
is  on  the  increase,  he  declared. 
The  Passaic  system  provides  for 
payments  in  declining  business 
years — if  the  staff  sales  show  less 
loss  than  the  average  dip  in  the 
house  accounts,  con^^osed  chiefly 
of  chain  advertising  placements 
which  are  obtained  direct  by  the 
newspaper  from  out-of-town  head¬ 
quarters. 

Passaic  also  includes  a  bonus 
for  new  accounts  and  a  year-end 
pool  on  large  accounts,  he  re¬ 
ported. 

{Continued  on  page  62) 
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Higher  Ad  Rates 

continued  from  page  61 

“For  the  good  of-  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  install  a  bonus 
plan — it’s  worth  while,”  Mr.  Kon- 
dell  advised. 

Rates  came  into  the  foreground 
again  in  the  message  of  Clyde 
Bedell,  author  and  advertising  ex¬ 
pert,  who  charged  that  “an  alarm¬ 
ing  situation  has  been  neglected.” 

“If  the  department  stores  can’t 
pay  rates  equal  even  to  those  the 
small  merchant  pays,  then  there 
is  an  evil  day  ahead  for  both  the 
newspaper  and  the  department 
stores,”  Mr.  Bedell  said.  “Profits 
made  by  running  faster  and  faster 
to  keep  in  the  same  place  do  not 
make  sense,”  he  added,  condemn¬ 
ing  a  situation  where  department 
store  rates  are  “unfair  to  news¬ 
papers  and  unfair  to  small  re¬ 
tailers.” 

Mr.  Bedell  charged  low  milline 
rates  have  led  big  stores  to  use 
space  wastefully.  “Better  use  of 
less  space”  is  the  solution  for  the 
merchant,  Mr.  Bedell  declared. 
But  stores  will  not  attend  to  this 
problem  of  increasing  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  their  copy  as  long  as  it 
is  purchasable  at  such  low  prices, 
he  contended. 

Run-of-paper  color  presents  a 
new  dimension  in  the  sales  point 
of  view,  declared  Stanley  A. 
Ferger,  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer. 
Color  panel  speakers  were  Robert 
K.  Drew,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  Paul  Fulton,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Charles  de  Ijorenzo,  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News. 

Enthusiasm  for  Color 

Mr.  Drew  urged  other  papers 
to  begin  to  print  color  copy  now, 
advising  care  in  developing  the 
right  attitude  within  the  plant. 

“We  believe  color  to  be  a  ter¬ 
rific  new  medium  in  advertising 
with  great  potentials.  The  tech¬ 
niques  are  just  now  developing,” 
Mr.  Drew  declared.  At  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  color  has  created  great  staff 
enthusiasm,  stepped-up  sales,  and 
even  added  to  black  and  white 
volume,  he  said. 

First  Chicago  Tribune  color  ad¬ 
vertising  appeared  in  1903,  it  was 
only  recently  recalled  by  old- 
timers,  Mr.  Fulton  said  while 
demonstrating  his  newspaper’s 
selling  technique. 

“Color  has  produced  imme¬ 
diate  and  measureable  sales  in 
Tribune  product  advertising,”  he 
reported.  A  scries  of  successes  in¬ 
cluded  sellouts  of  dog  food,  re¬ 
orders  to  care  for  demand  for  a 
sotq),  and  the  addition  of  1,000 
outlets  of  another  product. 

Diced  ice  cream  copy  occa¬ 
sioned  the  need  of  flying  in  five 
planes  of  cartons  from  Los  An¬ 
geles  when  the  supply  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  he  added. 

Chicago  Tribune  color  totalled 
329  r.o.p.  pages  in  1950  and  for 
the  first  five  months  of  this  year 
the  total  is  166  against  138  for 
the  similar  period  in  1950,  he 
added. 


A  San  Jose  jeweler  has  used  a 
color  page  weekly  since  1934  and 
his  success  story,  told  in  a  page 
advertisement,  occasioned  a  wide 
growth  in  color  use  on  the  Mer¬ 
cury  News,  Mr.  De  Lorenzo  re¬ 
ported.  The  record  to  date  is 
50  pages  in  a  single  month. 

The  Mercury  News  has  limited 
color  to  certain  tints,  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  price  added  for  other  selec¬ 
tions.  h(  reported.  Previously  the 
additional  ccst  of  unusual  colors 
and  of  added  pressmen’s  wages 
had  not  been  properly  evaluated. 
One  color  page  resulted  in  sales 
10  times  those  expected  by  a  local 
store,  he  advised. 

Joseph  A.  Lubben,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News,  implemented  his 
story  of  color  copy  success  at¬ 
tained  within  less  than  three  years 
wlfh  letters  from  leading  Dallas 
stores. 

“Successful  color  attracts  more 
color  and  also  added  black  and 
white  copy,”  Mr.  Lubben  advised. 
Reports  showed  color  doubled  the 
black  and  white  copy  pull — and 
even  did  better. 

New  aids  to  develop  Defense 
Savings  Bonds  copy  were  demon¬ 
strated  in  a  panel  conducted  by 
Harvey  Huff,  New  Brunswick 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Home  News  and 
Sunday  Times. 

NAEA  is  on  record  as  endors¬ 
ing  the  Bond  campaign  and  the 
committee  members  showed  ways 
to  sell  sponsored  52-week  cam¬ 
paigns,  Mr.  Huff  explained. 

Panel  members  suggested  the 
use  of  special  presentations  for 
use  by  salesmen,  told  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  in  using  letters  from 
Treasury  officials  to  merchants  in 
paving  the  way  for  sales  drives, 
reported  that  many  small  accounts 
were  eager  supporters  of  the  plan 
though  some  banks  and  big  re¬ 
tailers  were  cold  to  the  campaign, 
and  suggested  that  the  page  mats 
offered  by  the  Treasury  provided 
a  means  to  reduced  production 
costs  of  the  copy. 


Guild  Convention 

continued  from  page  10 

“At  the  time  of  the  New  York 
strike,  contract  negotiations  had 
reached  a  stalemate  in  Columbus. 
The  Columbus  Citizen  had  made 
no  substantial  offer  to  any  of  the 
guild’s  demands. 

‘Record  Gains’  Claimed 

“Following  the  New  York  strike, 
the  Citizen  management  gradually 
made  concessions,  finally  culminat¬ 
ing  in  a  contract  with  record  gains. 

“A  settlement  was  secured,  how¬ 
ever,  only  minutes  before  the  unit 
members  were  scheduled  to  walk 
out  in  what  would  have  been  the 
second  major  strike  within  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization  with¬ 
in  six  months.” 

A  Free  Guild  statement  of  aims 
and  objectives  suggested  that  ANG 
officers  and  locals  start  new  drives 
for  the  35-hour  week,  increased 
holidays  and  vacations,  job  securi¬ 


ty,  increased  severance  pay,  and 
“other  gains  which  will  bring  im¬ 
mediate  benefits  to  all  members.” 

As  of  the  end  of  the  contract 
year,  the  Officers’  report  noted  the 
Guild  had  a  total  of  202  contracts 
in  force,  a  gain  of  five  since  the 
last  convention  and  the  first  time 
in  three  years  that  there  had  been 
a  gain. 

Of  the  total,  141  contracts  cov¬ 
ered  176  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  of  general  circulation. 

Just  Holding  Its  Own 
“The  past  year  saw  four  news¬ 
papers,  covered  by  Guild  contract, 
added  to  the  list  of  casualties,”  the 
report  said. 

“In  the  past  four  years  15  sepa¬ 
rate  newspapers  covered  by  con¬ 
tract  have  been  lost  as  a  result 
of  suspensions  and  mergers.  These 
are  the  Chicago  Sun,  Bakersfield 
Press,  Birmingham  Post,  Dayton 
Journal  and  Dayton  Herald,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Times,  New  York  Bronx 
Home  News,  New  York  Brooklyn 
Citizen,  New  York  PM-Star,  Oak¬ 
land  Post-Enquirer,  Oregon  City 
Enterprise,  San  Diego  Journal, 
Seattle  Star,  Tacoma  Times  and 
St.  Louis  Star-Times. 

“The  loss  of  these  15  papers 
just  about  spells  the  difference 
between  the  176  newspapers  under 
contract  today  and  the  190  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  peak  year  of  1947. 
This  means  that  the  Guild  has 
done  just  slightly  better  than  hold 
its  own  in  total  newspaper  units 
covered. 

New  Commercial  Contracts 
“However,  more  importantly 
coverage  of  existing  contracts  has 
increased  considerably  during  that 
four-year  period  through  addition 
of  unorganized  departments  to  ex¬ 
isting  units. 

“The  past  year,  especially,  saw 
significant  gains  in  commercial  de¬ 
partment  coverage,  with  15  new 
commercial  departments  added  to 
previous  existing  contracts  which 
covered  only  editorial  or  small 
branches  of  commercial  depart¬ 
ments. 

“Membership  growth  through 
this  expansion  more  than  made 
up  for  the  units  lost,  and  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  report  on  dues  pay¬ 
ments  which  continued  to  set  an 
all-time  high  during  the  past 
year.” 

Newsprint  Rights’ 

The  report  said  suspensions  of 
newspapers  in  this  country  must 
not  be  minimized. 

“Increasing  cost  of  newsprint 
acts  both  to  discourage  operations 
of  competitive  properties  and  to 
place  an  inflated  value  on  them,” 
it  argued. 

“The  most  strongly  entrenched 
paper  in  a  community  may  find 
the  chief  value  in  purchasing  a 
weaker  competitor  for  the  news¬ 
print  contract. 

“By  capitalizing  its  contract  for 
newsprint  in  the  current  market 
such  an  enterprise  may  be  able 
;  to  liquidate  and  realize  a  substan- 
I  tial  gain  on  its  newsprint  rights 
alone.” 

EDITOR  & 


The  Officers  Report  charged 
that  a  significant  sidelight  on  these 
transactions  “was  put  in  the  public 
record  during  the  past  year  when 
court  proceedings  disclosed  that 
sale  and  purchase  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  had  been  arranged 
by  the  newsprint  supplier  with  an 
attached  condition  that  the  new 
owner  suspend  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.” 

The  report  rapped  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law  as  being  a  block  to 
rapid  expansion  of  Guild  mem¬ 
bership  in  hitherto  unorganized 
areas. 

The  time  of  ANG  personnel  is 
absorbed  and  heavy  expenses  are 
incurred  in  maintaining  the  unit 
through  the  long  waiting  period 
between  petition  and  election  and 
in  the  negotiation  of  initial  con¬ 
tracts,  for  which  the  ANG  as¬ 
sumes  responsibility  as  part  of 
the  process  of  establishing  new 
locals,  it  was  pointed  out. 

Ralph  B.  Novak,  secretary- 
treasurer,  said  in  his  report,  the 
union  must  start  an  intensive  or¬ 
ganizing  drive. 

He  said  new  members  must  be 
obtained  in  cities  not  covered  by 
Guild  contracts  and  urged  that  an 
end  be  put  to  “free  riders”  (those 
who  get  the  benefits  of  contracts 
without  paying  dues). 

$7,153  Deficit  for  Year 
His  report  revealed  that  the 
Guild  went  into  the  red  $7,153.13 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30, 
after  two  years  of  being  able  to 
operate  in  the  black.  The  report 
pointed  out  the  cost  of  virtually 
everything  the  Guild  uses  or  buys 
— from  pencils  to  hotel  room.s— 
went  up,  in  some  items  very 
sharply. 

“Expenses  for  the  fiscal  year 
were  only  $5,795.55  beyond  the 
budget.  Income  for  the  fiscal  year 
was  $340,299.42,  which  was  $1,357 
short  of  the  budgeted  $341,657.'’ 
■ 

Crissey  Will  Edit 
Guild  Reporter 

Charles  E.  Crissey,  on  the  staff 
of  the  American  New  sp  a  p  e  r 
Guild  since  1944,  will  become  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Guild  Reporter  July  29 
,  when  Wilbur  E.  Bade  leaves  to 
assume  duties  as  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Mmneapolis-St.  Paul 
guild  unit. 

Mr.  Crissey,  active  as  an  organ- 
.  izer  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  and 
;  a  director  of  the  Philadelphia- 

•  Camden  strike  in  1946-47,  worked 
for  nearly  20  years  on  the  staff 

I  of  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily 
‘  loumal. 

I  ■ 

We  Beg  Your  Pardon 

I  In  the  issue  of  June  23,  page  41, 
I  Charles  W.  Beckman,  newly- 
1  named  circulation  manager  of  the 
-  Gloversville  (N,  Y.)  Herald  I 
Leader-Republican,  was  incorrect- 
r  ly  identified  as  a  former  circula- 
t  tion  manager  of  the  Youngstown 
i  (O.)  Vindicator.  Harold  1.  Paul- 

•  son  has  been  circulation  manager 
5  of  the  Vindicator  for  16  years  and 

still  is. 
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Italian  Papers 
To  Get  Subsidy 
On  Newsprint 

By  Syd  Stogel 

Rome — The  newsprint  situation 
in  Italy  took  a  turn  for  the  better 
this  week  and  for  the  first  time 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Korea,  Italian  publishers  are  as¬ 
sured  of  an  adequate  supply  of  pa¬ 
per  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Thanks  to  Government  interven¬ 
tion  publishers  finally  are  getting 
relief  in  two  forms — permission  to 
raise  newsstand  prices  and  author¬ 
ization  of  a  subsidy  enabling  them 
to  purchase  newsprint  below  the 
prevailing  market  price. 

Early  last  May  the  National 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  asked  the  Government  to  allow 
an  increase  in  newsstand  prices  to 
meet  rising  production  costs.  Not¬ 
ing  that  the  price  of  newsprint 
had  increased  50%,  the  publishers 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  new  national  labor  con¬ 
tract  pay  of  editorial  and  mechan¬ 
ical  workers  had  been  increased 
12%  and  social  security  charges 
upped  4%. 

Prices  Are  Increased 

Last  week  the  Interministerial 
Price  Commission  finally  okayed 
the  Federation’s  demand  and  news¬ 
stand  prices  immediately  were 
hiked  from  15  to  20  lire  for  4- 
page  newspapers,  and  from  20  to 
25  lire  (about  4c)  for  6  and  8- 
page  papers.  The  Rome  Daily 
American,  incidentally,  raised  its 
price  from  30  to  35  lire  when  it 
resumed  publication  on  June  13. 

In  addition  to  allowing  the 
change  in  newsstand  prices,  the 
Government  this  week  took  further 
steps  to  aid  the  groaning  newspa¬ 
per  industry  by  announcing  that, 
effective  July  I,  it  is  ordering  a 
substantial  increase  in  subsidies 
which  will  permit  publishers  to 
buy  their  newsprint  at  a  special, 
below-the-market  price.  In  making 
this  announcement  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Commerce  inadver¬ 
tently  disclosed  the  fact  that  news¬ 
papers  have  been  getting  subsidies 
since  last  January. 

Despite  stiff  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  officials  to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
sidy  situation.  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned  that  last  January  16  the 
Government  ordered  paper  manu¬ 
facturers  to  subsidize  daily  news¬ 
papers  by  charging  them  15  lire 
a  kilogram  less  than  the  nvarket 
price.  The  loss,  paper  manufac¬ 
turers  were  told,  could  be  made 
up  by  an  increase  in  prices  of 
other  types  of  paper  products  sold. 
In  other  words,  this  was  not  a 
Government  grant  but  a  trade  sub¬ 
sidy  ultimately  paid  for  by  paper 
consumers. 

Last  May  1,  the  Government  or¬ 
dered  paper  producers  to  raise  the 
newsprint  bounty  to  45  lire  a  kilo¬ 
gram.  Now,  the  latest  step  has 
been  to  change  the  straight  subsidy 
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20  -  YEAR  MAN  —  George  A. 
Brandenburg,  left,  Chicago  editor 
of  E  &  P,  is  greeted  at  headquar¬ 
ters  by  Managing  Editor  Jerome 
H.  Walker  on  occasion  of  the 
former's  20th  anniversary  of  ser¬ 
vice. 

system,  effective  July  1,  as  follows: 
Papers  with  a  circulation  up  to 
20,000  will  be  able  to  buy  news¬ 
print  at  the  rate  of  60  lire  per 
kilogram  below  the  market  price. 
The  larger  newspapers  will  get  a 
30-lire-per-kilogram  reduction  for 
the  first  50,000  copies  and  a  15- 
lire  grant  for  an  additional  25,000. 

In  addition  to  these  measures, 
the  Government  intends  to  main¬ 
tain  the  price  of  newsprint  at  a 
level  no  higher  than  160  lire  per 
kilogram. 

Giuseppe  Togni,  Minister  of  In¬ 
dustry  and  Commerce,  said  that 
the  Government  can  now  definite¬ 
ly  assure  Italian  publishers  they 
will  receive  an  adequate  supply  of 
paper  in  the  future.  He  declared 
that  the  subsidy  system  would  re¬ 
main  in  effect  as  long  as  necessary 
to  enable  Italy’s  Press  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  vital  function  of  dissemi¬ 
nating  information  and  criticism  as 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution. 

According  to  reliable  estimates, 
Italy’s  monthly  newsprint  require¬ 
ments  amount  to  about  86,000 
quintals  (about  9,480  long  tons). 
Price  of  newsprint  on  the  Italian 
market  last  June,  1950,  was  quoted 
at  100  lire  per  kilogram.  In  Jan¬ 
uary,  1951,  the  price  had  climbed 
to  165  lire  and  as  this  is  written, 
newsprint  sells  for  190  lire. 

■ 

Harris  Samonisky  Dies 

Washington  —  Harris  Samoni¬ 
sky,  55,  a  former  newspaper  man, 
died  June  22  at  his  home  here. 
He  began  newspaper  work  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Every  Evening,  of  which  he  be¬ 
came  city  editor.  Since  1943  he 
has  been  working  in  New  York, 
Florida  and  Washington.  Since 
February  he  has  been  with  the 
press  and  publications  section  of 
the  State  Departnaent. 

■ 

Dr.  Jefi  Roy  Dies 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Dr.  Jeff  D. 
Ray,  90,  whose  column,  “Your 
Problems  and  Mine,’’  has  appeared 
in  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
since  1935,  died  June  18.  He  was 
a  retired  theology  professor.  He 
also  wrote  a  weekly  Sunckiy  school 
lesson. 
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Arbitrator 
Orders  Ousted 
Reporter  Back 

A  New  York  newspaper,  under 
the  terms  of  the  job  security 
clause  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
contract,  cannot  discharge  a  re¬ 
porter  for  failing  to  cover  an  as¬ 
signment  if  the  instructions  were 
sent  him  on  his  off-time,  an  arbi¬ 
trator  ruled  this  week. 

Arbitrator  1.  Robert  Feinberg 
ruled  that  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  must  rescind  the  discharge 
of  Robert  S.  Bird,  top-flight  re¬ 
porter  of  the  paper  since  1943,  on 
last  April  20  because  it  “was  not 
for  good  and  sufficient  cause  im- 
der  the  provisions  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  dated  Nov.  17,  1949,  be¬ 
tween  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Inc.  and  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York,  and  Memorandum  dated 
Dec.  4,  1950  between  the  same 
parties.” 

The  company  stated  that  Mr. 
Bird  was  discharged  “because  he 
missed  one  of  the  greatest  assign¬ 
ments  of  the  year  through  a  self- 
induced  condition”  and  was  guilty 
of  “gross  misconduct”  and  “gross 
neglect  of  duty,”  as  those  terms 
are  used  in  the  contract.  It  point¬ 
ed  to  a  similar  incident  in  1949. 

MacArthur  Story 

It  was  brought  out  that  Mr. 
Bird  covered  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur’s  arrival  in  San  Francisco 
and  returned  to  New  York.  On 
the  morning  of  April  19,  he  was 
informed  that  he  would  ride  in 
the  parade  and  write  the  lead 
story  on  the  MacArthur  Day  cele¬ 
bration  in  New  York  on  April  20 
and  that  he  would  be  off  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  April  19.  Full  details 
were  to  be  given  later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  Bird  was  with  a  group  of 
friends  in  a  nearby  restaurant 
when  detailed  instructions,  calling 
for  him  to  be  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  the  next  morning  at  10 
a.m.,  were  sent  him  by  a  copy- 
boy.  The  instructions  were  not 
read,  it  was  stated. 

On  the  morning  of  April  20,  at 
10:45  a.m.,  Mr.  Bird  telephoned 
his  office  from  his  home  at  NV- 
ack,  N.  Y.,  inquiring  for  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  city  editor  relieved 
him  of  the  assignment  and  later 
in  the  day  telephoned  him  that  he 
was  discharged. 

Mr.  Feinberg  found  that  the 
newspaper,  in  giving  the  reporter 
instructions  on  his  own  time,  did 
not  exercise  precaution  to  de¬ 
termine  that  he  read  and  under¬ 
stood  the  instructions.  He  ruled, 
too,  that  the  story  actually  pub¬ 
lished  was  not  adversely  affected 
by  the  failure  of  Mr.  Bird  or  of 
Harold  Brown,  his  replacement,  to 
view  the  commencement  of  the 
parade. 

The  arbitrator  found  that  13 
other  HT  reporters  were  assigned 
to  the  parade  route  or  other  cere¬ 
monies  and  that  Herald  Tribune 
reporters  actually  were  present  at 
the  morning  bri^ng  at  the  Wal¬ 


dorf-Astoria,  at  which  nothing  im¬ 
portant  happened  anyway. 

A  review  of  the  evidence  indi¬ 
cates  that  had  serious  thought 
been  given  by  company  executives 
to  the  question  of  whether  Mr. 
Bird  would  actually  follow  the 
instructions  in  the  memorandum, 
it  would  have  suspected  that  he 
had  not  read  the  memorandum,” 
stated  the  arbitrator.  He  added 
that  “Mr.  Bird  was  concededly  on 
his  time-off.” 

“It  might  well  be  questioned 
whether  under  such  circumstances 
Mr.  Bird  may  be  charged  with 
responsibility  for  failing  to  have 
read  or  understood  the  memo¬ 
randum,”  wrote  the  arbitrator. 
“Where  a  message  is  sent  to  an 
employe  on  his  time  off  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  some  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  employer  to  see  to 
it  that  the  message  is  read  and 
understood.” 

Testimony  showed  that  Mr. 
Bird  called  his  office  late  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  April  19  for  instructions, 
indicating  that  he  had  not  read  the 
memorandum. 

#bituarp 


Joseph  Cassidy,  39,  a  member 
of  the  tabulations  staff  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  news  department  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  New  York  for  18 
years,  June  25. 

WiLLLAM  E.  Bedell,  84,  who 
worked  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News  for  46  years  until 
his  retirement  in  1947,  June  26. 
He  formerly  was  editor  of  the 
Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Shore  Press 
and  had  served  as  a  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Times,  New 
York  World,  Philadelphia  Press 
and  Philadelphia  Times. 

Herschel  Blewett,  48,  for  27 
years  automobile  and  aviation  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Herald  and  Express,  June  14. 

WiLLUM  F.  Asimus,  70.  for  35 
years  city  editor  of  the  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Evening  Herald,  June  23. 
Previously,  he  had  worked  for  the 
old  Hartford  (Conn.)  Post,  New 
York  American,  Columbus  (O.) 
Citizen,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Eagle, 
Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Observer. 

Edmund  J.  Crowley,  55,  former 
police  reporter  for  the  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  and  more 
recently  president  of  the  Formrite 
Tool  Co.,  June  25. 

Milton  H.  Saul,  80,  Spanish- 
.American  war  correspondent  and 
later  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  June  13.  He  had 
been  sports  editor  of  the  Dallas 
News  and  served  on  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald. 

H.  B.  Forseth,  73.  national  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  department  of 
the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une,  June  19. 

Hugo  P.  Schumacher,  60,  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  the  Fond  du 
Lac  (Wis.)  Daily  Commonwealth- 
Reporter  and  later  with  Madison 
Newspapers,  Inc..  Madison.  Wis. 
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Classified 


Section 


RATE  GUIDE 

Consecutive  Insertions 
SITCATIONS  WANTED 
.  Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  $.50 

3  and  over  .40 

Advance  Pa^rment  Requested 

*  *  * 

.4LI.  OTHER  CL.VS«SIFICAT10NS 
Insertions  IJne  Rate 

1  $1.00 

2  .00 

4  and  over  .80 

(Lower  26  an*i  52  week  rates 
obtainable  upon  application). 
Charce  ads  a<'eepted  from  recof- 
nired  companies. 

Advertisine  .Acencies  charted  at 
our  National  ClassifiiHl  rate  less 
commission,  i  Inquire  for  rates ) . 
Count  .30  units  per  line  (27 
units  for  boxi.  No  abbrevia¬ 
tions.  3  line  minimum.  Add  15c 
for  Box  service — Replies  maile<i 
dail.v. 

Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  lAe 
right  to  edit  oil  copy, 

OoodliRc  Wed.  at  2  P.M. 

(.After  I-ast  3Iail) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  for  Sale 


TRADE  PAPER 

PROFITABLE  and  well  established  in 
necessary  industry;  12  years  old; 
ideal  location  in  Southern  California; 
cash  price  $35,000.  Box  1700,  Editor 
3c  Publisher. 


SMALL  EASTERN  DAILY 
GROSSING  $&8,000,  20%  net,  o<:cupy 
ing  own  modern  newspaper  buiMing 
on  busy  street  in  heart  of  business 
section,  town  of  20,000.  Paid  sub- 
soriptions  3,200.  Fully  staffed  and 
equipped.  Big  battery  of  Linotypes, 
web  perfecting  press,  complete  stereo¬ 
typing  plant,  modern  engraving  plant. 
Plenty  of  features  and  comics.  Estab¬ 
lished  1885.  Growing  mightily.  Imme¬ 
diate  possession.  MAY  BROS.,  News¬ 
paper  Brokers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  No 
telephones  please. 


EXCLUSIVE  California  county  seat 
weekly.  Well-equipped,  profitable,  good 
elimate.  isolated  from  competition. 
This  is  the  best  buy  in  this  state. 
$18,000  down.  Good  hunting,  fishing 
etc.  .1.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Ave., 
Venice.  (5'al.  EXbrook  78744  or  VEr- 

mont  86937. _ 

NEW  MEXICO — County  seat  weekly. 
Model  8  lino  .Stonemetz  press,  jobber. 
Circulation  750.  Gross  $13,000.  Ask¬ 
ing  $13,000.  Terms  possible.  Jack  L. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Cartoons— Featnrei 


EDITORS,  write  for  free  information 
and  proofs  on  Religions  Spotlight  car¬ 
toon.  No  obligation.  Midwest  Syndi¬ 
cate,  334  St.  Charles  St.,  Elgin.  III. 


PARENTS’  PROBLEMS  la  the  No.  1 
weekly  features  for  your  family  cir¬ 
culation.  Dr.  Donald  M.  Maraard  an¬ 
swers  questions  of  parents  of  children 
from  birth  through  the  toons — from 
thumbsucking  to  dating.  Special  terms 
for  six  months.  Write  or  wire  for 
sample  releases.  Family  Features,  $10 
Broadway,  Nashville  2,  Tennessee. 


SUPPLYING  Special  stories,  reports, 
news,  etc.  All  publications.  Boston 
and  New  England  ares.  R.  A.  WOOD, 
11  Whittier  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


WHAT  ARE  THEY  DOING 
IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.! 
INFORMATIVE  features  and  photos 
of  your  community’s  representatives 
in  Washington  by  “on-the-Scene” 
correspondent.  Pay  on  acceptance  at 
your  regular  rates.  Ask  and  I’ll  send 
examples.  222  X.  Pitt  Street,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Virginia. 


★★  LET  me  help  you  find  a  sound  Stoll  &  Associates.  4958  Melrose  Ave., 

property  in  the  west.  Arthur  W.  S^pes,  Los  Angeles  29.  Cal. _ 

625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif.  vi-vvooiDvijc  aAT.w 


Middlewest  Dailies — Weeklies 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
5-D.AY  DAILY,  16.000  population,  in- 


° “•*  dnstrial.  exclusive:  shopper;  3  linos, 

1016  Baltimore,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo.  web  press,  teletypesetter ;  large  job 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  I  shop:  low  rent:  price  $136,000;  $100,- 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought  000  cash, 
and  sold  without  publicity.  .1.  R.  G.ABBERT 

PROSPEROUS  I(ms,  Nebraska,  South  i  3937  Orange.  Riverside.  Cal. 

Herman  Koch.  ,  SOUND  TEXAS  WEEKLY  grossing 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  I  .434  non  Net  $11,000.  $9,000  air- 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Propertiee. 

7.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Californl 


INFORMATION  I  cooled  building  included.  Exclusive, 
ir  Propertiee.  '  -Asking  $15,000  down  balance  terms, 

entnra,  California,  j  J.  R.  Manley  &  Co.,  2221  Fort  Worth 


W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California,  j  J.  R.  Manley  &  Co.,  2221  Fort  Worth 
PACIFIC  COAST,  sound  investments  !  Avenue,  Dallas.  Texas. _ 

1?  '■*'**•  WANT  IT  EASY?  Weekly  beautiful 

Gabbert’  3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Oal.  (Carolina  resort  town  of  3,300  at  1950 
ONLY  GOOD  properties  handled;  we  net  of  $5,500.  No  shop.  Box  1940, 
turn  down  the  others.  Tell  us  what  you  Editor  &  Publisher, 
want.  Larry  Towe  Ai^ency,  1807  S. 

-  Publications— Wanted 

FOR  31  \LARS  We  have  dealt  in  ■  i  ■  ■ 

nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide.  DAILY  unopposed  in  West  Coast  or 


- ^  -  wavsv^.  i  unopjiosea  in  west  Uioaai  or 

Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and  j  Florida  city  up  to  100.000.  Must  be 


seller. 

LEN  FEIGHXER  AGENCY 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
BOUGHT  and  sold.  We  specialize  in 
sound,  investment-type  properties  in 
all  southwestern  and  southern  states. 
Dignified,  confidential  treatment  of  all 
inquiries  and  negotiations. 

J.  R  MANLEY  &  CO. 

2221  Fort  Worth  Ave.  Dallas,  Texas. 
DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 
312  Boston  Bldg..  Denver,  Colo. 
FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODE’TT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P;_0^_Box_527j_^8n  Fernando.  Calif. 

Newspaper  Appraiserg 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTlrUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
NEWiSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 

_ 

I  _ ^Newspaper  Counselori 


sound,  profitable.  Box  1946,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

TO  iiurchase  part  or  full  interest  in 
weekly  paper  in  grow-ing  Arizona  or 
New  Mexico  town.  Box  1915.  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

_ Library  Services _ 

ALMA  JACOBUS 

LIBRARY  CONSULTANT 
0  Specializing  in 

Newspaper  Libraries 
j  872  Madison  .\ve..  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

I  Features  Wanted _ 

;  MAeJOK  New  York  Daily  looking  for 
j  word  game,  daily  and  Sunday.  Box 
I  1944.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1'  Promotion  Services 

DIRECT-MAIL  PROMOTION 
THAT  YOUR  OLAS8IFIED 
PROSPECTS  WILL  READ  I 

"CLICKING  WITH  CLASSIFIED," 


LOANS  negotiated,  tax  appraisals,  the  amusing  folder  for  Want  Ad  tie- 
sales,  advertising  rate-making,  person-  partments  to  mail  to  prospects  and 
I  nel  procurement.  public  relations  accounts,  gets  a  warm  welcome  every 
counsel.  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  month.  Its  ad-laughs,  nnggete  of  wis- 
P.  O.  Box  3132.  Greensboro.  N.  C  •“<*  brightly-told  cspsule-siaed 

~*  ibu  *-«-  ~~~  case  histories  of  firms  using  Classified 

are  read — and  remembered. 

’TWO  SUPER  CALIFORNIA  You  get  500  copies  with  your  pa- 

WEEKLIES.  Under  single  control.  P«r’s  logotype  printed  front  and  back 
Gross  $153,000.  Increasing.  Definite  t®''  $13.50  monthly.  Write  me 

daily  possibilities.  Ray  Campbell,  t®’’  ‘ample  copies,  full  price  list  to- 
41(>1  W.  3rd  St..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  ^»7- 

65%  OF  South  Central  Florida  week-  LJ/^\»/ABrN  BADiri  i 

ly  and  job  shop.  $25,000  gross.  Good  HUVvAKU  PARloH 

terms  if  sold  this  summer.  Apply  Box  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
,  1705.  Editor  3e  Publisher.  1 2900  N.W.  70tb  8t.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


Press  Engiocen 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  Inc.  , 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.)  I 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  •  Erecting 
'Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 
575  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 

MACHINIS’PS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

3620 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
_ eTillwell  0-0098-0099 _ 

FOLTZ  BROS. 

TUBULAR  service  for  tubular  owners 
by  former  Duplex  Goss  erectors,  press¬ 
men  stereotypers.  Specialising  in 
tubular  equipment.  Years  of  experi¬ 
ence  all  models.  Moving,  erecting,  dis¬ 
mantling,  repairing.  Trouble  shooting 
s  specialty.  Nationwide  service.  Im¬ 
prove  your  printing.  Write,  wire, 
phone.  417  Kolping  Ave.,  Dayton  10, 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
_ Phone:  SPrlng  7-1740 _ 

CROSS  -  PILES 

NEWISPAPER  presses  dismantled  and 
erected.  Prompt  service  anywhere. 
Call — ^Walter  E.  Hamlin — Write 
211  Marion  Bldg.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
Cherry  1-3305  Yellowstone  2-4446 

Maintenance — Service — Repairs 
SAM.  8.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndburst,  N.  J. 
Dismantling — Moving — ^Erection 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rehuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
R(K:kford  Illinois 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Compostng  Room _ 


INTERTYPES 

"C"  Intertypes  $12635,  $14609 

with  quadding  attachment. 

"O”  Intertype  $12835,  with  quad- 
ding  attachment. 

'C3SM  $7887,  electric  pot. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5,  8.  14. 

450  Goss  Mat  Roller 

72D  Gosa  Shaver  _ _ 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323-29  N.  4th  St..  Philadelphia  0,  Pa. 


INTERTYPE,  MODEL  H,  SERIAL 
$13385,  3 — 72  channel  mags.,  maga¬ 
zines  changed  front,  A.C.  electric  pot 
and  motor,  Mohr  saw  attached,  and 
8  modern  headletter  font*.  A-1  me¬ 
chanically.  MATTIA  PRESS,  91  Terry 
St..  Belleville.  N.  J. 


3  INTERTYPES 
9  LINOTYPES 

NOW  in  use  and  can  be  insweted. 
Available  on  delivery  of  new  (Comets. 
Most  have  teletypesetter  keyboards 
and  electric  pots.  All  have  ^  motors. 
Released  about  July  15.  Priced  for 
I  fast  sale.  Circular  on  request.  Journal, 
'  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 


LINOTYPE  model  18,  Serial  No. 
22007,  2  magazines  and  motor.  In 
operation  daily.  Available  about  90 

GIA^T  Caster  (Monotype),  }ii  h.p. 
AC  motor  and  One  Material  Maker 
(Monotype),  yi  h.p.  AO  motor, 
available  now. 

ALSO  selection  of  molds  for  type 
borders  and  base. 

Address  Knowiton  Parker,  Business 
Manager,  News  Corporation,  St.  Jo¬ 
seph,  Missouri. 


FOR  SALE — Vandercook  proof  press 
Model  $22  Serial  8314,  00  cycles, 
single  phase,  220  volts.  Two  sets  of 
rubber  rollers,  one  new.  Inquire- 
Treasurer.  The  Hartford  Courant 
Company,  285  Broad  Street,  Hartford, 
^nnecticut. 


LINOTYPES  -  INTERTYPES 
LUDLOWS 

BOUGHT  —  SOLD  —  EXCHANOED 
MACHINES  RENEWED  UNDER 
FAG'TORY  METHODS 

Large  stork,  new  and  used  parts  for 
sale,  over  300  fonts  units  in  stock. 

G.  S.  LORING  &  CO. 

575  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston  Mass. 


SUFFICIENT  4  inch  wooden  quoins. 
8-em  reglet  (6  pt.,  12  pt.),  and  81ine 
furniture  to  space  mail  list  of  250,000 
names.  P.  ().  Box  1620,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

LINOTYPE  MATRICES 
14  fonts  I'/t  pt.  Excelsior  $2 
2  fonts  6)4  pt.  Ionic  $2 
1  font  9  pt.  Excelsior  $2 
DUE  to  a  change  to  another  type  face, 
these  matrices,  used  Imt  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  offer  an  opportunity  to  modern¬ 
ize  your  tyjie  dress  at  low  coat.  Prices 
on  request.  Write  the  Standard-Times. 
New  Beilford,  Mass.,  John  P.  Soren¬ 
sen,  composing  room  foreman. 


»UNT0LILL6  standard  newsprint.  RolU  — 

.,  Lyndburst,  N.  J.  sheets.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing 
Moving — ^Erection  papers.  Box  158,  Editor  •  Publlshar. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  Sheets,  Any  size.  All  typs 
Print  Papers.  ALgonqnIn  4-8729,  N.Y, 

CANADIAN  Newsprint,  orlgtit^I  mill 
shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  July  shipment 
and  eontinuons  hookings.  InqolriM 
invited.  Canadian  Newsprint  Snpply 
Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41  StrMt, 
New  York  N.  Y.  Tel.  OKegon  9-3670. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  sheets,  any  size.  Phone  (New 
_  _ ,  ...  ..  York)  ORamercy  ‘7-5288. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  30,  1951 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Comparing  Room 

FOR  SALE  — REAL  BARGAINSI 
Model  8  Linotypes,  fast  distribution, 
3  msgasines,  molds,  etc.  $2,600  each. 
PRI.NTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES, 
1  277  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Newspriat 


RARE  BIRDS  WANTED 


WE  ARE 

LOOKING  FOR  THAT 
HANDFUL  OF  PUBLISHERS 
WHO  have  more  newsprint  than  they 
can  consume  and  don’t  know  what  to 
do  about  it. 

THE  answer  is.— writ*  us  and  we’ll 
tell  you  CONFIDENTIALLY  how  to 
live  happily  ever  after. 

PAPER  EXPORT  ASSOCI.4.TES 
Box  1923 
Editor  &  Publisher 


ONE  of  N.  T.’a  largest  conTeitari 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  A  Oo., 
1L5  OnAsrdoak  Are.,  Btsxiklyn.  Phone 
Evergreen  0-(X6O5. 


NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
BOX  1840 
Editor  A  Publisher 

Photo-Eagrarli  Eqaipaet  ~ 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS  Plate  Beveler. 
Rebuilt,  $1S5.  E.  E.  Augustine,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa. 

Press  Room _ 

12  HOE  VERTICAL  UNITS 

SUPER  Production  Presses;  3  Pairs 
Double  Folders:  4  Drives  and  Control¬ 
lers;  Rubber  Rollers.  2154  inch  (hit- 
off.  Complete  stereo.  Will  sell  as  4.  6, 
8,  or  12  unit  press.  Can  be  inspected 
in  daily  operation  at  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times-Herald. 


16-PAGE  HOE  UNIT 

With  54  and  54  page  Folders,  A.C. 
Drive.  Complete  Stereo;  23  9/16  inch 
Cut  off;  end  Feed. 


24-48  PAGE  HOE  UNITS 

three  Units;  22%  inch  cut  off;  A.C. 
Drive;  complete  Stereo  with  Pony 
Autoplate. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


HOE 

DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 
2234"  Page  Cutoff 
6  Units  &  2  Folders 

2  100  HP  MOTOR  DRIVES 
ALTBRNA'nNG  OURREINT 
220  VOLTS,  3  PHASE,  60  CYCLES 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyora 
Substmoture  and  Roll  Stands 
Ink  Pumpi  and  Auto  Web  Tension 

Sample  papers  and  photographa 
available 

Publishers  Sales  Representative 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42  Street,  New  York  City  18 
24  PAGE 

SOOTT  SPEED  KING 

PRESS  prints  multiples  of  two  up  to 
20  pages.  Single  cast  on  all  pagea 
(except  10,  14,  18) 

PRESS  drive  and  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  with  press,  $7,600. 

CAN  be  seen  in  daily  operation. 
Inquire  E.  L.  Sparks,  Publisher 
1  Courier-Post,  Hannibal,  Missouri 

PONY  AUTOPLATB  28  9/16»  length 
5000  lb.  metal  pot  with  pump 
CURVED  Plata  Routers 
HOE  A  GOSS  Quarter-Page -Voider 
KEMP  Immersion  Gas  Burner 
HOE  Single  Folder  22  %*  length 
MANY  Other  Items 

GEORGE  0.  OXFORD 
Boise. _ Idaho 

HOE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS  with  double- 
former  high-speed  folder,  23%"  cut¬ 
off.  Rated  speed  80,000  per  hour  to 
24  p»es.  Includes  GE  Jlotor  Drive 
and  Controls  consisting  of  one  76- 
HJ.  3-phase  60-cycle  650-Volt  motor 
and  one  6-H.P.  slow  motion  motor  on 
common  base.  Immediate  deliven  or 
90-dsys  allowed  for  removal  if  re¬ 
quired.  In  good  condition  throughout. 
Can  be  demonstrated.  Price  $10,000 
as  is  and  where  is.  Write  F.  L.  Ames, 
General  Manager,  The  Bangor  Daily 
News,  Bangor  Maine. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Sterc 


32-64  Page  Goss  Octuple 

T*KHFFJCT  condition;  A.C.  Drlres; 
21  Vi  inch  cut-off;  end  feed;  ideal  for 
Color. 


Scott  Multi-type  Units 

EITHER  4  or  5  Unit  Press;  A.C. 
Drive;  Steel  Cylinders;  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings;  22%  inch  cut-off.  Perfect  condi¬ 
tion. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave 
New  York  18  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRysnt  9-1132 


75  HP  AO  220  volts  full  automstie 
press  drive  now  operating  Hoe  3  unit 
press  on  Idsho  Daily  Statesman,  also 
metal  pot  of  44"  diam.  Hoe  casting 
box,  tail  cutter,  shaver,  plate  block 
in  22  %"  cut-off. 

^  .  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise  Idsho 


MULTILITHS  end  Dsvldson  Offiet 
presses  completely  rebuilt  and  sold 
with  a  one  year  gnaranlee;  we  deliver 
and  install  upon  request.  All  model 
machines  available  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  MAIU'NG  MACHINES  INC., 
1911  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

^R  SALE:  $4-Page  Hoe  tingle  width 
Web  Newspaper  Press,  28-9/16"  sheet 
cut,  with  eomplete  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  end  AX),  motors.  Fine  condition, 
reseonable,  ready  for  ihlpmant.  Bend 
for  illustrated  bulletin.  Box  1846, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


24  Page  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESS  | 

John  W.  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  W.  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-PAOE 
TWO  to  One  model,  two  formers, 
stereotype  equipment,  AC  motor  drive, 
GEORGE  0.  OXFORD 
Boise,  Idaho 

FOR  SALE — iPour  deck  Oosa,  double 
width,  octuple  press  with  motor  drive. 
Standard  22  %"  ent-off  mna  66  %" 
roils  and  fractions.  Donhia  fonnera 
and  deliveries  with  conveyors.  Vaeunm 
page  casting  box  and  plate  flnisher 
for  above  press.  New  equipment  makes 
this  outfit  available.  Addrett  Bex 
IWa,  Editor  A  Pnhlliher. _ 

32  PAGE  HOE  2  UNIT 
NEWSPAPER  Press.  22  %"  ent-off. 
Double  Folders,  Rubber  Rollers.  Jones 
Tensiont,  Pony  auto-piste  and  com¬ 
plete  Stereotype  Equipment.  Can  be 
seen  operating. 

PRIN’TCRAFT  REPRF.SENTATTVES 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

DUPLEX  a  UNIT  PRF.88 
22  %"  cat-off,  AO  drlvt.  easting  outflt, 
color  cylinder,  and  Duplex  High  Speed 


GOOD  VALUES  FOR  SALE 
4,500  LB.  Goss  Melting  Furnace. 

4-TON  Ensign  Reynolds  Stereo.  Pot. 
2,400  LB.  Hoe  Electrotype  Metal  Fur¬ 
nace. 

HOE  Doable  Molding  Presi,  electrical¬ 
ly  heated. 

HOE  Jig  Saw  and  Drill. 

GOSS  45-C  heavy  duty  Dry  Mat 
Roller. 

MODEL  17  and  25  Vandercook  Proof 

WESEL  heavy  duty  Electric  Galley 
Proof  Press. 

HOE  Curved  Costing  Box,  Shaver  A 
Plate  Trimmer  for  15"  diam.  plates, 
7/16"  thick. 

SCOTT  djjiece  Stereo.  Plate  Finish¬ 
ing  outnt  for  15"  diam.  plates,  54" 
thick. 

HOE  duo-cooled  Casting  Box,  with  Fin¬ 
ishing  Machine  for  1454"  plates, 
7/16"  thick. 

HOE  Curved  A  Fist  Plate  Routers. 
BALERS,  both  hand  and  power. 

NEW  HALL  Newspaper  Form  Tables 
A  “Dural”  light-weight  Stereo  Chases. 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  INC. 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 
(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 

HOE  Monorail  Saw  A  Trimmers 
HOE  Curved  Router 
HOE  Jig  Saw  and  Drill 
STEREOTYPE  Chases 
GOSS  45-R.  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller 
DIJPLEX  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller 
GOSS  8-coIumn  Plat  Casting  Boxes 
KEMP  IMMERSION  Remelt  Furnace 
CURTIS  Saw,  Jig  Saw  and  Drill. 

Ben  Shulman  Associates 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
_ Phone  BRyant  9-1132 _ 

FOR  S.ALE:  3  Curved  Casting  Boxes 
for  casting  stereo,  pistes  3/16",  with 
vacuum  backs  and  reel  rods,  for  msg- 
aiine  purposes.  Box  1845,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Duplex  Tubular  Standard 
CASTTNG  BOX 

Perfect  condition  $800  1 

Rome  Sentinel,  Rome.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

ST.A-HI  junior  Former.  14  amps,  220 
volts.  Serial  3501-137  A.C.  Machine 
in  A1  condition.  .Vvailabic  three 
weeks. 

THE  WALTER  W.  MEZO  COMP.VNY 
Daily  News  Building 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  III 


Wanted  to  Bay 


HELP  WANTED 


Administnitive 


EXECUTIVE 

WITH  journal  subscription 
and  advertising  experience 
to  manage  speeisliied  techni¬ 
cal  publiehing  otBce.  State 
background  and  full  experi¬ 
ence.  Starting  salai;  $7,500. 
<Box  1847,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AN  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 

NEEDS  A  YOUNG  ASSISTANT 

ONE  of  America’s  best  newspapers 
in  50,000  to  100,000  class. 

Ideal  climate  and  living  conditions. 

A  grand  opportunity  if  you  $11  all 
these  requirements: 

35  years  of  age  or  less. 

Tested  executive  ability. 

Excellent  academic  and  editorial 
background. 

Talent  to  grasp  and  analyse  prob¬ 
lems  and  offer  aArmative  solu¬ 
tions. 

A  flair  for  promotion  eomhinad 
with  disciplined  aggressiveness 
and  vitality. 

Warm  personality  with  type  of 
honest  oharacter  that  is  readily 
sensed  by  older  members  of 
staff  and  community. 

AN  UNCOMPROMISING  SENSE 
OP  JOURNALISTIC  INTEG¬ 
RITY, 

Applications  will  be  treated  in 
strictest  confidence  until  you  giva 
green  light  to  check  your  references 
which  must  stand  most  rugged  exam¬ 
ination.  Please  include  adequate  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  Box  1749,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  ASSISTANT  COMPTROLLER 

NEWSPAPER  of  over  50,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  attractive  southeastern  city 
needs  young,  ambitious  assistant 

atroller.  You  must  have  good  aca- 
;  and  accounting  background 
with  native  talent  in  cost  analyait 
and  office  management  including  cred¬ 
its.  taxes  and  other  fiscal  operations. 
Personality  and  ability  to  get  along 
with  others  is  requisite.  This  job  can 
lead  to  top  because  of  our  retirement 
program.  ^II  details  please.  Yonr  re- 

Sly  will  he  held  in  strictest  confidence, 
lox  1755,  Editor  A  Publieher. 


Quarter-Page-Folder. 
GEORGE  0. 


E  0.  OXFORD 


HOE  5  UNIT  PRESS 
TWO  color  cylinder,  22  %"  ent-off, 
AC  drives,  two  folders  giving  two 
press  insurance, 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise  Idaho 

JOB  PRKS8P-S.  Rahnilt  12  x  1$,  new 
lariet  OAT  eomplete  with  all  seeas- 
aorlet.  Reasonably  prtcad. 

American  Printing  Machinery  Oo. 

88  Gold  St..  N.  Y.  T.  N.  Y.  RE  $•»$$$ 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  I 

LINOTYPES  - IXTERTYPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
APPRAISALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  1$.  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  $-11$$ 

GOSS  Press  singla  width  (two  pagas  I 
wide),  l$%  Inch  printing  diameter, 
8144  laeh  ent-off  or  deck  for  earn#. 
Give  fall  details  and  prisea.  Box  104$,  I 
Editor  A  Pabllaher. 

WANTED— Six  $-Arm  Reels,  prefar- 
ably  for  220  Volt  alternating  current 
oneration;  suitable  for  60-ineh  Web 
Width.  State  auitability  for  whet  max¬ 
imum  tise  roll.  Also  state  condition, 
arallahllity  and  asking  pries  in  first 
letter  addressed  to  Box  1746,  ear#  of 
Editor  A  PnbUeher. 


_ ClrciilAdoa _ 

AStSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
M.\NAGF.R 

L.\RGE  afternoon  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  Man  selected  will  be  in  charge 
of  carrier  training,  district  manager 
training  and  promotion.  Splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  to  man  pos¬ 
sessing  vision  and  imagination,  along 
with  ability  to  get  results.  Give  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  past  experience  and 
qualifications  along  with  starting  sal¬ 
ary:  also  references.  Box  18()2.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Cl—Wfil  AdTertkC 


HELP  WANTED _ 

AdmiwhtrArtTq 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  WANTED  to 
teach  newspaper  management,  and  cir¬ 
culation  manaMment,  and  tuporvlas 
circulation  wora.  in  aeereditea  )our- 
nalisni  school,  beginning  September. 
Write  Box  1803,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  with  experi- 
ence  handling  all  details.  Salary 
$75.00  plus  bonus.  Write  Box  $51, 

Altoona.  Pennsylvania. _ 

SOUTHERN  METROPOUTAN  news¬ 
paper  in  one  of  Nation’s  fasteat  grow¬ 
ing  areas  invites  applications  for  tba 
position  of  classified  advertising  di- 
reetor.  Letters  of  application  ahonM 
include  pereonal  data,  work  experiena# 
and  salary  desired.  All  replies  will  be 
held  confidential.  Box  1S04,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  tor  large  weeUy 
newspaper.  Must  have  the  initiative 
and  know  bow  to  take  over  poeitioa 
of  advertising  manager  within  a  abort 
period  of  time.  Write  giving  full  in- 
lorinalion  and  salary  expected.  THE 
GUIDE  PUBUCATIONS.  31*0  Ken¬ 
sington  Avenue.  Pbiladelphis  34.  Penn- 
sylvauia. 


editor  4  PUBLISHER  for  June  30. 
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_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Display  Advertising 

AX>V  tiKlialNli  KiiieKuian  capable  of 
becoming  publisher,  part  owner  of 
email  daily  after  working  5  years  for 
us  as  advertising  salesman  to  learn 
our  methods  while  we  get  acquainted 
with  your  character  and  ability.  We 
own  chain  of  small  dailies. 

DO  not  apply  if  you  want  to  start 
at  top.  You  must  be  hard-working 
legman,  make  fast  good  layouts,  and 
good  salesman.  Knowledge  of  news 
advantageous. 

WRITE  of  selling  successes,  speeial 
events,  contracts.  Write  fully  stating 
age,  education,  eximrience  in  full,  ref¬ 
erences,  past  salaries,  salary  expected. 
Write  Box  lft61.  Editor  h  Publisher. 

TRADE  PAPER  OPENING 

IP  YOU  are  over  forty  and  under  | 
fifty-five  years  of  age  and  ready  to  i 
settle  down  to  the  serious  business 
of  doing  a  consistent  job  of  advertis¬ 
ing  day  in  and  day  out  without  ex¬ 
pecting  to  get  rich  out  of  it,  then  read 
further. 

IF  YOU  can  handle  details,  rough  a 
layout,  write  copy — write  a  sales  let¬ 
ter  that  pulls — have  executive  ability 
to  follow  routine  instructions,  able  to 
not  only  get  along  with  people  but 
have  the  “know  how’’  to  get  them  to 
work  with  yon  .  .  .  and  want  to  move  ' 
South,  then  write  Airmail  your  back¬ 
ground  and  salary  expected  to  Box 
1830,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WANTED,  to  fill  a  vacancy  that  we 
expect  in  the  very  near  future,  an  ag¬ 
gressive  promotional  minded  newspa¬ 
per  space  salesman,  capable  of  assum¬ 
ing  major  account  list  in  a  southern 
city  of  over  100,000.  You  must  be 
hard-working,  regular  man  and  make 
fast,  good  layouts,  but  more  important 
than  anything  else  you  must  have 
vision.  Write  fnily  stating  age,  educa¬ 
tion,  experience  in  full,  reference, 
salary  expected.  Box  1815,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WORKING  Advertising  5Ianager,  aft¬ 
ernoon  daily,  permanent  position.  East 
Central.  State  all  first  commnnication. 
Write  Box  1811,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

6  D.W"  evening  newspaper  in  East  has 
an  opportunity  for  man  thoroughly 
experienced  in  selling,  training  and 
sparking  staff.  Will  pay  $1.5.000. 
Write  giving  full  history.  Box  1934, 
Editor  &  Publisher.' 


DI .SPLAY  .SALESMAN  for  50,000 
Eastern  M-E-S — to  work  for  tough 
boss  with  definite  chances  of  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  1922,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEADI.VG  LIVESTOCK  MAGAZINE 
needs  advertising  layout  man  or  ■wom¬ 
an.  Knowledge  typography  essential, 
artistic  aliility  and  farm  background 
helpful.  Office  located  in  pleasant  small 
town  near  Washington.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Mr.  Turner.  The  Breeder 
■Stockman  Warrentou,  Virginia. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  or  top  general  advertising  sales¬ 
man  on  a  midwestern  newspaper  who 
wants  to  work  up  to  a  larger  city  and 
a  metropolitan  newspaper  will  find 
this  job  an  unusual  opportunity,  with 
unlimited  possibilities  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  a  great  organization.  A  young, 
experienced  man  whose  future  is  ahead 
of  him  is  preferred.  We  want  the  kind 
of  man  who  aspires  to  be  manager  of 
the  department  and  has  that  kind  of 
ability,  to  handle  key  accounts.  Must 
know  how  to  prepare  sales  briefs.  All 
applications  held  confidential.  W’rite 
or  wire  Louis  D.  Young.  Advertising 
Director.  The  Indianapolis  Times,  A 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper. 


TOP  PAY  for  Top-Flight  adman  to 
service  beet  accounts  on  7-dsy  Mid¬ 
west  paper.  Want  man  with  qualities 
necessary  for  advancement  to  execu¬ 
tive  position.  Box  1910,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED  experienced,  draft-exempt 
advertising  salesman  with  ear.  Mid¬ 
west  or  Southwest  background,  good 
layouts,  copy.  Salary,  bonus  and  com¬ 
mission  average  $85  to  $125  weekly. 
Send  references,  sample  layouts  and 
copy.  Box  1904  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ Display  Adrertisiiig _ 

.ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  We 
mean  “salesman.”  Fine  opportunity, 
one  of  Iowa’s  best  medium-size  dailies, 
if  you  can  contribute  know-how,  sin¬ 
cerity  and  SELL.  Box  1909,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

W.EEKLY'  MANAGER:  for  one  of  our 
small  weeklies.  Good  ooportunity  for 
young  man  or  woman  with  both  news 
and  advertising  experience.  Consider 
1951  graduate  who  has  had  actual 
working  experience.  Airmail  resume: 
Grafton  Publishing  Co.,  Grafton,  West 
Virginia. 


Editortal 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  on  aggres¬ 
sive  Florida  newspaper  which  wants 
to  produce  best  sports  page  in  Ameri¬ 
ca. 

MUST  be  young,  energetic,  promotion- 
minded,  with  full  ability  to  assign, 
cover,  write  and  make  best  use  of 
pictures  and  cartoons. 

MUST  be  able  to  capture  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  sports-minded  area  and  to 
instigate  and  successfully  promote  all 
kinds  of  sports  events  in  a  community 
that  thrives  principally  on  entertain¬ 
ment  for  its  visitors. 

MUST  be  w-iliing  to  devote  plenty  of 
time,  energy  and  brains  to  job. 

PLE.VSE  send  full  details  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter  to  Box  1952,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTER 

SOUND  educational  background.  Tal¬ 
ent  for  newspaper  work  required. 
Start  at  $40.  Advancement  opportuni¬ 
ties  great  on  fast  growing  daily  in 
East.  Give  full  details  of  background. 
Box  1800,  Editor  tc  Publisher. 


FAST  REWRITE  MAN — For  general 
reporting,  evening  and  Sunday,  city 
of  30,000.  Permanent  staff  position. 
Air  Mail  samples,  history  to  Bob 
Panlos,  Idaho  State  Journal,  Pocatello, 

Idaho.  _ 

COUNTRY  newspaper  editor  who 
would  like  to  retire  to  job  of  running 
one  man  editorial  page  on  small  city 
evening  daily  in  peasant  community. 
Independent  Republican,  high  stand- 
aeds  of  excellence.  Modest  but  reason¬ 
able  salary.  40  hour  week,  insurance 
program.  Write  fully  to  publisher, 
Marshalltown  TMmes-Republican,  Mar- 

shalltown.  Iowa. _ 

EDITORIAL  STAFF  MAN  wanted  for 
reporting  and  desk  work.  Must  have 
translateable  knowledge  of  Spanish  to 
work  in  Caribbean  country  on 
50-year  old  English  daily.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  living  conditions.  Sin¬ 
gle,  draft  free  and  adequate  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  Box  1933,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

GOOD  REWRITE  and  telephone  man 
for  morning  paper.  Give  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  wanted.  Do  not  offer 
samples  of  writing  to  be  returned. 

Box  1931,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

OPENING  for  experienced  newspaper¬ 
woman  under  40  for  assisting  in  edit¬ 
ing,  makeup,  feature  writing  for  wom¬ 
en’s  feature  section.  General  report¬ 
ing  experience  preferred  to  that  in 
specific  women’s  fields.  Send  samples, 
state  salary  to  Women’s  Editor,  The 

Detroit  News.  Detroit,  Michigan. _ 

PROOF  READER,  well  educated  man, 
40  to  .55,  for  large  law  office  in  New 
York  City.  Permanent.  Reply  in  own 
handwriting,  state  age,  education,  ex¬ 
perience.  salary  expected.  Box  1938, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SECOND  SPORTS  MAN  on  morning- 
evening  staff.  Requires  some  night 
work.  Submit  samples  of  column  but 
submit  nothing  to  be  returned.  Give 
references,  age  and  salary  wanted. 
Job  must  be  filled  by  July  15.  Box 

1930.  Editor  A  Pnblisner. _ 

SPORTS,  all  around  newsman.  Able 
to  fill  in  on  desk,  knowledge  Speed 
Graphic  and  darkroom.  Evening  Chron¬ 
icle,  tlhriehsville,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
AN  EDI'TOR  -  MANAGER 

COUNTY  seat  daily  5,000  offers  op¬ 
portunity  including  profit  sharing  and 
chance  to  buy  into  paper.  Man  must 
have  proven  ability.  Middle  Westerner 
preferred.  Mu.et  have  capacity  to  de¬ 
velop  and  promote  business  a's  'well  as 
get  out  bang-up  newspaper.  Applica¬ 
tions  will  be  treated  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence  but  at  proper  time  top  refer¬ 
ences  must  be  provided.  Box  1752, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  DAILY  has  excellent  open¬ 
ing  for  aggressive,  competent,  young 
newsman  who  wants  to  work  his  way 
up  to  M.E.’s  job.  Must  have  at  least 
3  years  experience  as  news  executive. 

Box  1956,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  TELEGRAPH  editor.  South¬ 
ern  daily  wants  live-wire  man  who 
knows  how  to  dress  up  w-ire  copy  and 
make  best  use  of  pictures.  Box  1954, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Education 

WEST  COAST  UNIVERSITY  needs 
advertising  teacher  September  15. 
Both  newspaper  and  business  experi¬ 
ence  desirable.  Pay  above  $500  month¬ 
ly  according  to  qualifications.  Housing 
assured.  Airmail  complete  details.  Box 
1936  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Photogniplieri _ 

EXPERIEINOED  Photo  Agency  man 
wanted  for  position  as  Photographer- 
Executive  in  Paris.  Ability  to  speak 
and  read  French  essential.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  full  background.  Box  1037,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 

PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR  —  immediate 
opening,  excellent  opportunity — handle 
resort  area  outside  of  but  close  to 
U.  S.  Between  30-40  years,  solid  news¬ 
paper  and  publicity  background.  Send 
complete  history,  birthdate,  references 
and  salary  desired.  Box  1838,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


_ Mechanical _ 

WANTED:  Machinist  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Hoe  Metropolitan  Tirpe 
Press.  Must  be  thoroughly  capable  of 
handling  repairs  and  keep  Press  in 
first-class  condition.  Good  wages,  good 
workini^  conditions.  Open  shop.  Jack- 
Hon  Daily  News,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 
‘tOUTHERN  DAILY  is  interested  in 
finding  good  man  for  a  good  job.  We 
need  combination  production  and 
mechanical  superintendent,  someone 
vho  can  manage  efficiently  our  eom- 
losing  room,  press  and  stereo  depart¬ 
ments.  line  up  the  work  properly  and 
get  us  out  on  time.  Only  capable,  sin¬ 
cere  men  should  apply.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  Address  Box  1609, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


TUBULAR  PRESSMAN  -  Stereotyper 
to  take  charge  of  10-16  page  Daily 
Press-Stereotype  Department.  $70  for 
40  hours,  5  days.  Sick  leave,  vacation, 
good  town  with  excellent  schools, 
churches  etc.  in  Kansas.  Write  Harry 
B.  Porter,  Reporter,  Independence, 
Kansas. _ 

MORNING-EVENING  COMBINATION 
with  mechanical  departments  in  a  mess 
will  consider  a  production  manager 
who  can  furnish  references  of  his 
ability  and  proof  of  his  determination 
to  make  his  position  indispensable. 
Cost  and  press  time  are  both  factors. 
Strictly  union  operation.  No  teletypes 
and  none  considered.  Please  write  in 
full  detail  your  system  of  operations, 
method  of  keeping  cost  records  and 
of  tabulating  production  in  composing 
room,  all  requirements  in  connection 
with  this  position.  Will  pay  good  sal¬ 
ary  and  want  only  man  who  can  re¬ 
lieve  management  of  any  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  this  connection  and  will  give 
complete  authority  to  get  it  to  man 
who  can  prove  he  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about.  This  is  no  job  for  any 
amateur,  or  any  would-be  executive. 
Experience  is  required.  Will  pay  ex- 
pensea  of  any  interested  applicant  for 
interview.  Box  1932,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


INSTRUCTION 
_ Linotype— Printing 

Linotype-lntertype  Instruction 
Dhio  Linotype  School 
Logan  18,  Ohio 
Free  Booklet  and  Information 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 
_ Literary  Agency _ 

NEWlSPAPEKilEN’S  AGENCY.  Artl- 
cles.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klansner.  130  E.  40  8t.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative _ 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
OR  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
27  YEARS  newspaper  experience,  12th 
year  in  present  position,  now  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  28,000  two  paper  op¬ 
eration.  Age  46,  family,  Protestant, 
active  in  civic  affairs.  Interview  at 
own  expense.  Box  1817,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Artbts-Cartoonists 

EDITORI.YL  CARTOONIST- 
EXPERIENCED 

NEWSPAPER  or  Syndicate  —  Good 
drawing  and  ideas  —  Remuneration 
secondary  —  family  man  —  go  any¬ 
where  —  in  the  States,  that  is  —  Box 
1925.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  VERSATILE  CARTOONIST. 
Native  born  American.  Married.  De¬ 
gree  from  standard  American  univer¬ 
sity.  Undergraduate  and  post  ^aduate 
work  in  Asia  and  Europe.  Political 
science  major.  Extensive  cartooning 
experience.  Now  employed  in  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  metropolitan  daily. 
Available  for  position  as  cartoonist  on 
daily  newspaper.  Box  1913,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
15  YEARS  experience,  all  phases  of 
Circulation,  Little  Merchant  Plan, 
Dealer  Distribution,  Motor  Routes, 
Street  and  Stand  Sales.  Thoroughly 
conversant  in  ABO  methods.  Excellent 
record  on  increased  circulation  reve¬ 
nue,  in  highly  competitive  area.  Age 
36,  Married,  Family  Man,  Prefer  East. 

I  am  desirous  of  accepting  your  chal¬ 
lenging  offer.  Box  1734,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  aggrei- 
sive,  conscientious,  15  years  experi¬ 
ence,  young,  married,  draft  exempt, 
good  record,  desires  managership  on 
small  to  medium  paper,  beat  referenc¬ 
es.  now  employed.  Prefer  South.  Box 
1730,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER — 12  years 
experience,  editorial,  advertising,  cir- 
culation  departments  of  Eastern  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper,  over  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Past  three  years  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  leading  CCA  trade  magazine 
in  the  Midwest.  Married,  will  relocate 
— Present  earnings  $6,000.  Box  1719, 
Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

EXPERIENCED  Circulation  Manager 
desires  change  after  August  1st.  Qual¬ 
ified  with  thorough  training  ground 
up.  Seasoned  with  years  of  experienoe 
Write  Box  1835.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Aggres¬ 
sive  but  no  wonder  boy  —  Little  Mer¬ 
chant — Office  Control — -Motor  Routes — 
Carrier  promotions — ABC— Weekly  — 
AM  daily — PM  daily — Mail  Subscrip¬ 
tions — -able  supervisor  of  district  men 
— qualified  to  train  newspaper  boys— 
36 — age.  married — prefer  California. 
Write  Box  1949.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LET  ME  SHOW  you  that  I  have  the 
know-how  and  experience  to  give  you 
efficient,  up-to-date  management  of 
your  circulation  department  of  me¬ 
dium-sized  daily.  Excellent  references. 
Age  35,  Box  1929,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Clmifled  Adveitjrfng 

YOUNG  MAN  with  17  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases  of  Classified.  Top  sales¬ 
man  on  big  daily.  Doubled  claaaified 
as  manager  of  weekly.  Draft  exempt, 
liouis  Rosenthal.  1687  St.  Johns  Place, 
Brooklyn  New  York. — SLoenm  6-2910. 


Head  help  to  dispose  of  equipment? 
See  Machinery  A  SoppUea  section. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Correspondents 

Editorial 

MEXICO  FOR  YEAR — Experienced 
newspaperman  wants  correspondent 
berth,  feature  assignments.  Box  1742, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

DESKMAN  REPORTER.  Wire  editor 
30,000  daily  seeks  demanding,  respon¬ 
sible  job  anywhere.  2  years  dailies, 
year  public  relations,  magasine  edit¬ 
ing.  All  beats,  copyreading,  makeup, 
rewrite.  24,  vet,  journalism  grad, 
single,  Box  1716,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

W.ASHINGTON  correspondent  with 
top-tip  sources  can  write  authoritative 
column  or  straight  news  on  daily, 
weekly  basis  lor  your  newspaper. 
Specialty:  Agriculture.  Experienced, 
responsible.  Box  1842,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Display  Adveitislng 

DRAFT  EXEMPT  YOUNG,  MAR¬ 
RIED  veteran.  10  years  all  phases 
Publishing,  Elditing,  Writing,  Photog¬ 
raphy.  Just  sold  own  weekly  published 
two  years.  Daily  news  editor  before 
that.  Good  on  makeup.  Handle  desk  or 
beat  or  public  relations.  In  West  now. 
Will  travel  tor  serious  interview.  Box 
1714,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR- WRITER:  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  reporting,  features,  rewrite,  edit¬ 
ing,  photography;  M.A.  Box  1786, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

advertising  manager 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 

RESPONSIBLE  family  man,  87.  Now 
advertising  manager  of  5,500  ABO 
weekly.  Unusually  successful  record 
with  this  paper  showing  big  gains  in 
all  departments.  Thorough  education 
and  experience  in  administration, 
sales,  advertising  and  printing.  Best 
references,  available  in  two  weeks. 
Box  1713,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIEINOED  reporter,  draft  ex¬ 
empt,  can  handle  press  camera,  desires 
position  on  eastern  or  midwestsrn 
daily.  Box  1728,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ABLE,  all-around  newsman,  5)4  years 
metropolitan  daily,  32,  family,  veter¬ 
an,  draft-proof.  Box  1825,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  Highly  experienced 
Advertising  director  and  Business 
Manager.  Morning  -  Evening  back¬ 
ground  to  100,000  circulation.  Knows 

A  to  Z  phases  ad  promotion  and  spe¬ 
cial  editions.  Habits  and  health  excel¬ 
lent.  Worth  $125-200  week.  Desires 
immediate  change.  Box  1741,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CITY -SPORTS  Re^rter,  1  year  ex¬ 
perience.  Sports  Editor,  daily,  city  of 
70,000.  Features,  makeup,  copy,  head¬ 
lining.  Oolumbis,  M.A.,  Draft-exempt. 
Single,  Own  Car.  Box  1630,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  AD  MAN  with  real 
ambition  and  10  years  well-rounded 
experience  on  good-sixed  daily  desires 
opportunity  to  utilise  unusual  talent 
in  promotion,  layout  and  selling.  Able 
to  manage  or  organise  National  de¬ 
partment.  Experienced  in  agency  calls, 
grass-roots  selling,  copy-writing,  typ¬ 
ing.  Married,  2  children.  Veteran. 
Salary  secondary  importance  if  loyal, 
conscientious  efforts  assure  good  fu¬ 
ture.  Full  details  on  request.  Box 
1814,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIEINCED  writer-reporter.  Bril¬ 
liant;  25;  vet;  draft-free.  East.  Box 
1721,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  sports  editor  3  years 
daily  experience  all  phases.  College 
grad,  draft  exempt,  married,  relocate. 
Box  1832.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  due  folding  Star-Times: 
capable  man,  28,  seven  years  report¬ 
ing,  rewrite,  editing,  layout.  Married, 
college,  draft  free.  East,  midwest.  Have 
handled  wires.  Box  1844,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  former 
New  York  City  agency  owner  and 
newspaperman  —  well-rounded  experi¬ 
ence.  Age  37.  Box  1941,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

DRAFT-PROOF  VET,  26  B.A.  in  Eng¬ 
lish.,  M.A.  in  Journalism,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  desires  reportorial  work  on 
eastern  daily.  Box  1823,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  RESEARCH  job 

wanted  by  Missouri  BJ,  AM  graduate. 
20  months  ad-selling  experience  South¬ 
western  daily.  26,  vet.  married.  Box 
1908,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  newsman  wants 

sports,  wire,  news  job  with  daily  or 
radio.  BA,  29,  Veteran,  Family  man. 
Box  1828.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FREE-LANCE  writer  and  journalist, 
with  a  knowledge  of  languages,  de¬ 
sires  job.  Can  operate  teletype.  Yonng, 
married,  college  grad,  draft  exempt. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  1819,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

.AGGRESSIVE  Advertising  salesman. 

5  years  experience.  Married,  age  30, 
own  car.  Ray  Hawk,  1031  West  John¬ 
son  Street,  Denison,  Texas. 

SALESMAN  —  Experienced,  display, 
classified,  daily,  weekly.  Southwest, 
West  Coast.  Single.  Best  references. 
Box  1906,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MAN  34,  thoroughly  experienced  re¬ 
porting,  editing,  layont,  pnblic  rela¬ 
tions,  veteran,  married,  draft  exempt, 
desires  position  with  future.  Box  1821, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE 

YOUNG,  hard-working  news  editor  on 
award-winning  daily.  Top  producer  of 
local  news,  naphic  pictures,  snappy 
makeup.  Thirteen  years  experience 
small,  metropolitan  dailies;  six  years 
in  present  job.  Knows  mechanical  op¬ 
erations.  Sober,  family  man.  Perma¬ 
nent  position  only.  Prefer  interview. 

Box  173$,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  experienced  as  reporter 
and  deskman  large  and  small  dailies, 
capable  editorial  writer,  wants  chance 
to  edit  small  p.m.  daily.  Now  makeup 
editor.  Married.  Draft-exempt.  Best 
references.  Box  1831,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER,  REWRITE,  DESK  MAN, 
with  upstate  daily  desires  larger  city 
to  work  in.  20  years  all  beats,  veter¬ 
an,  draft  free,  healthy,  temperate. 
Native  New  York  City.  Good  back¬ 
ground.  Ready  short  notice.  Please 
state  salary.  Box  1818,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  LADY,  B.S.J.  Magasine,  and 
book  experience  seeks  newspaper  post. 
New  Jersey,  New  York  area.  Box 
1744,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES  died,  but 
this  staffer  isn’t  fading  sway.  Seeks 
newspaper,  allied  field  opening.  Single, 
31,  B.A.,  all-around  experience.  Rob¬ 
ert  DeVore,  1333  South  7th  St.,  Terre 
Hante,  Indiana. 

REWRITE  editor,  proofreader,  inter- 
viewer,  B.A.  '48 — seeks  responsible 
position  combining  skills.  Write  Box 
1711,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TWO-FISTED,  double  jointed,  ambi¬ 
dextrous  —  What  have  yon  1  Three 
reporting  and  copyreading  in 
Key  cities.  Will  do  either  for  you. 
Eastern  dailies,  50,000  or  over,  pre¬ 
ferred.  College  grad,  34,  draft-Hoe. 
Box  1709.  Mitor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  newsman,  8  yean  on 
daily,  28,  vet,  college  grad,  M.8.  seeks 
any  editorial  Job  with  advancement. 
Box  1805,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  feature-writer  wants  better  poil- 
tion.  Draft-exempt  veteran.  Miseonri 
U.  Journaliem  grad,  28,  family.  By¬ 
lines  appear  regularly  in  paper  of 
800,000  cireulstion.  Also  free  lances 
and  it  member  of  Mleeonri  Writen' 
Onild.  Box  1816,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  of  trade  paper 
like  to  swap  title  for  snore 
challenging  job  as  reporter  on  daily 
newspaper.  BA  Journalism,  35,  single, 
jeteran.  Samples,  references.  Draft 
free.  Box  1808,  Editor  A  Pnblleher. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 

YOUNG  WOMAiN  Journalist  with  ex¬ 
perience  on  college  deily — not  efrald 
of  herd  work — seeking  career— desires 
job  on  imsll  town  daily.  Box  1$51, 
Editor  A  Pabllaher. 

for  June  30,  1951 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_  Editorial 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Employed  sports 
writer  on  leading  paper  wants  to  “re¬ 
tire”  as  sports  editor  in  lirely  sports- 
minded  community.  Columnist;  knows, 
writes  all  sports.  Married,  family  man. 
Boa  1820,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ALL  AROUND  reporter,  re-write  man 
available  immediately.  Experienced  all 
beats.  Merger  victim.  BA  25,  Single. 
Box  1942,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CITY  or  SPORTS  Reporter,  public  re¬ 
lations.  Vet,  32,  reservist  being  dis¬ 
charged.  BA  journalism,  5  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Car,  go  anywhere.  Daily  or 
weekly,  if  chance  to  buy  stock.  Avail¬ 
able  September  1.  Box  1911,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRAD,  25,  three  degrees, 
including  B.S.J.  and  M.S.J.  desires 
editorial  position.  East  preferred.  Box 
1918.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COLLEGE  GRAD,  with  1  year  post¬ 
graduate  work,  anxious  to  get  start 
as  reporter,  anywhere.  24,  veteran, 
draft-exempt.  Box  1901,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  READER — college  grad,  draft 
exempt,  23,  Now  employed.  References. 
Go  anywhere;  salary  secondary.  Box 
1917,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COUPLE  seek  editorial  positions 
Southwest  or  Pacific  Northwest.  Hus¬ 
band,  35,  former  Nieman  fellow,  ex¬ 
perience  Chicago,  New  York  dailies, 
seeks  escape  responsible  but  monoto¬ 
nous  editorial  post  with  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  in  England.  Wife,  28,  experience 
Texas  weeklies,  dailies,  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent.  Returning  United  States 
mid -October.  Write  Box  1907,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  house  organ,  trade  paper. 
Broad  experience  trade,  technical  ad¬ 
vertising  and  feature  writing  for  in¬ 
dustrial  house  organ.  33,  married, 
M..\.,  Ex-Navy.  Box  1935,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  NEWS-TELEGRAPH.  Man¬ 
aging.  makeup.  Long  experience.  Seek 
Metropolitan  or  small  daily  anywhere. 
Draft  exempt.  Married.  Box  1920, 
Editor  A-  Publisher. 


I  CAN  SPELL.  TOO! 

YOUNG  sports  and  news  editor  in  rut 
despite  competitive  setup  would  like 
reporting  job  on  medium  or  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  with  guts.  Interested  editors 
will  get  resume.  Box  1919,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I’M  YOUR  BEST  BET! 

NOW  employed  ns  a  staff  reporter  on 
small  New  Jersey  daily.  Seeking  ad¬ 
vancement.  One  year  experience  doing 
features,  crime,  human  interest,  pol¬ 
itics,  wire  editing,  columnist.  Veteran 
3  years  .\rmy  overseas.  -Age.  24, 
White.  Catholic,  engaged  to  marry  in 
fall.  Travelled  Europe,  .Asia.  US.A. 
.Speak  fluent  French,  good  Spanish. 
Three  years  college.  Prefer  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  New  York.  Connecticut.  Name 
your  price.  Have  clippings,  ambition, 
faith,  have  own  car.  Available  for  in¬ 
terview  after  July  10.  Box  1916.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


IT'S  LATER  THAN  YOU  THINK  I 

WE.ARY  small  city  publisher  delaying 
something  important — like  fishing  or 
golf — can  relax.  Unload  worries  on 
thoroughly  experienced  (20  years) 
man  ready  to  assume  editor,  managing 
or  city  editor  duties,  daily  or  weekly. 
Handle  staff,  editorials,  make-up. 
Civic-minded,  has  family,  requires 
permanency.  Top  references.  Will 
travel  East.  South.  Midwest  for  inter¬ 
view.  Box  1951,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JOURN.ALISM  GR.AD  seeks  reporting 
or  desk  job.  Prefers  North  East.  Sin¬ 
gle.  27.  references.  Box  1912.  Editor 
*  Publisher.  * 


JOURNALISM  graduate.  Vet.  28. 
wants  beginning  job  on  small  daily 

or  weekly.  West  or  West  Cosat.  Box 

1947,  F^itor  *  Publisher. 


NEED  MAN  TRAINED  in  reporting, 
editing,  headlines,  typography,  make- 
npt  June  Journalism  graduate.  25, 
married,  wants  permanent  position. 
Write  Box  1926,  Uitor  h  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Editorial 

.NEWSMAN,  Solid  background.  Can 
handle  features.  Sports.  Good  on  heads, 
.iiakeup.  Syndicate  Experience.  Small 
town  know-how.  New  York  College 
background.  Box  1943,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ _ 

NYU  GRAD,  27,  vet.  Some  New  York 
daily,  weekly  experience.  Seeks  East 
newspaper  job.  Draft-free,  Box  1903, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  4  years  experience  all 
beats,  features,  handle  camera,  write 
weekly  column,  now  employed,  28, 
married,  seeks  advancement.  Box  1939, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

REPORTER-Photographer,  experienced 
semi-weeklies,  desires  position  with 
small  or  medium-sized  daily;  vet,  col¬ 
lege  grad,  28,  single,  own  car.  Prefer 
mid-west.  Box  1948,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ _ ^ 

REPORTER  wants  more  experience. 
Veteran,  draft-exempt,  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  24.  Car,  will  go  anywhere.  Salary 
Secondary.  Box  1900,  Kditor  &  Pub- 

Usher, _ _ _ _ 

SPORTS  COPY  DESK;  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  5  years  on  present  paper  in 
city  of  250,000;  two  state  capitals 
earlier.  Eager  for  challenging,  respon¬ 
sible  post  where  accuracy,  thorough¬ 
ness  stressed.  Complete  layout,  edit¬ 
ing,  head-writing,  makeup  and  writing 
knowledge.  Salary  $90-8100.  Age  30, 
married,  college,  navy  vet.  Box  1924, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

WDMEN’S  FOOD  EDITOR,  Feature 
writer.  4)4  years  experience,  report¬ 
ing,  editing,  make-up.  Box  1902,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

YOUNG  family  man  with  four  years 
experience  on  30,000  midwest^  daily 
available  on  two  weeks  notice.  Experi¬ 
ence  includes  police  beat,  general  cov¬ 
erage,  features  and  column.  AVill  go 
anywhere.  Box  1905,  Editor  &  PuD- 
Usher. _ 

want  chance  to  advance 

REPORTER-photographer.  3  years 
Midwest  daily,  married,  veteran,  non- 
reserve,  -AB.  Journalism.  AVill  consider 
public  relations.  Box  1953,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

-ALL-.AROUND  reporter,  copyreader, 
features,  3  years  experience  overseas, 
seeks  spot  daily  anywhere.  Missouri 
takes  shorthand,  veteran,  29, 
Trial  period  acceptable.  Box  1927, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Photognipiicn 

NEWS  photographer,  draft  exempt, 
28,  married,  10  years’  photo  experi¬ 
ence,  Fairchild  Scanagraver  operator 
interested  in  small  daily  anywhere. 

Box  1822,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  syndicate  and 
daily  experience.  Family  man,  draft 
exempt.  Presently  employed  on  daUy. 
Box  1836,  Editor  i  ^blisher. 


Pwodoa— PubIk  Rclatkms 


LABOR  EDITOR,  Washington,  out¬ 
standing  in  field,  wants  to  join  top¬ 
flight  public  relations  firm.  Now  earn¬ 
ing  $10,000,  needs  $12,000.  Will 
switch  for  truly  worthwhile  opportu¬ 
nity  only.  Box  1834,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


TO  “THE”  PUBLISHER: 

ONE  of  America’s  top  promotion  man¬ 
agers.  16  years  “know-how”  on  2 
noted  dailies,  now  available.  -Age  39. 
Proven  record  in  competitive  and 
monopoly  ^Ids  getting  more  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  revenue,  em^oyee 
harmony  and  public  respect.  Facts. 
Box  1928,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


** - *- - • - ■ 

[V19CBaHC9l 


PROOFREADER — For  five  years  edi¬ 
torial  head  of  college  publications  of¬ 
fice.  Expert  proofreader.  Male.  31,  de¬ 
grees.  mlling  to  go  anywhere;  prefer 
AVeet.  Box  1717,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photo-EagniTiw 

.ALL  AROUND  photoengraver  wants 
position  on  good  sised  paper.  Write 
fully.  Box  1950,  Editor  A  PliblisW. 
NBWISPAPBR  ENGRAVER.  13  years 
at  same  place  desires  change  to  south¬ 
west.  .Answer  all  replies.  Box  1914, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


troduction  of  color  in  news  and 
editorial  sections  of  the  newspaper 
will  help  to  sell  it  to  advertisers. 

Magazines  years  ago  started  of¬ 
fering  color  to  advertisers  and  soon 
included  it  in  their  editorial  con¬ 
tent.  Now  TV  has  color.  We  don’t 


Some  Senators  and  Congress-  But  it  was  written  10  vears  ago  ,  •  ■  •» 

men — too  few  of  them — ^have  been  (E  &  p,  March  8,  1941,  pg.  20)  avoid  it. 

protesting  the  number  of  govern-  by  this  ’correspondent  after  view-  come, 

ment  employes  in  various  bureaus,  jng  the  first  CBS  color  tv  demon-  ♦  *  * 

particularly  the  number  of  civilian  stration.  It  was  before  commercial  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  (June 
employes  together  with  uniformed  television  and  before  there  were  2,  to  be  exact),  we  commented  on 
™n  doing  paper  work  in  the  de-  more  than  a  handful  of  receivers  Hollywood’s  latest  misinterpreta- 
fense  establishment.  scattered  around  New  York.  Of  tion  of  a  newspaperman  in  Para- 

Some  concrete  evidence  of  what  course,  the  color  demonstration  rnount’s  ‘‘Ace  in  the  Hole.”  This 
mey  are  talking  about  ^mes  to  us  was  a  laboratory  show — but  even  is  a  story  of  how  a  ruthless  and 
in  the  form  of  a  subscription  order  looking  back  through  the  years  it  cynical  reporter  capitalizes  on  the 
from  the  army’s  quartermaster  pro-  was  a  pretty  good  show.  pBght  and  death  of  a  cavein- 

cmement  agency.  E&P  ^s  a  spe-  time— pre-Pearl  Harbor  trapped  man  for  his  own  advan- 

cial  government  rate  of  $4  per  an-  _it  looked  as  if  tv  and  color  were  tage.  The  guy  is  a  real  stinker 
nual  subscription  as  contrasted  to  be  with  us  in  a  hurry,  and  one  Hollywood  trade  journal 

the  regular  $5  rate.  For  $2  more  something  to  do  went  so  far  as  to  comment:  It 

you  can  o^ain  the  irost  recent  development,  so  did  the  is  a  distorted  study  of  corruption 

Year  Book  Number— the  next  one  jjjg  supreme  Court.  and  mob  psychology  and  in  this 

fcripBorpricT  “Color  came  to  television  this  reviewer’s  opinion  is  nothing  nwre 

“pSarSrde,  No.  SP.22094  w^k”  and  .hare  was  only  a  hand-  ^ 

for  a  subscription  and  Year  Book  more  people  viewing  it  on  j  effective  American  in- 

’ForSsrliS  TS'yaa^rsti.'X  wLl^^r.^^  SS  de.oara,ia  govararoan. 

u.  s.  rorces  in  unz,  Austria,  was  J  ®  ^  and  the  free  press.”  Some  Holly- 

".“pair's  LonS  "  hp  its  .SloV  ^ograms  aid  tuE  wood  columnists  took  the  picture 

ThI  order  was  receded  in  five  Pag'  newspaper  ads  announce  col-  Twsjaper  re- 

copies— each  with  two  sheets.  One  f  receivers  available  in  the  near  no"esi  lo  goooness  p  pe 

is  for  our  files.  A  second  must  be  retire, 
placed  with  the  first  issue  being  A,.  ^ 

mailed.  Three  others  must  be  filled  match  was  televised 

in  with  initial  date  of  subscription,  theaters  instead  of  over  the  air- 
etc.,  two  of  them  to  be  returned 
to  the  procurement  office  and  an- 

pther  to  the  Port  of  Embarkation,  membered  s^ing  NBCs  first  the- 
The  E&P  bill  for  the  subscrip-  ^  P''oS'-am.  In 

tion  is  to  be  made  out  in  quad- 
ruplicate  each  to  contain  special  '^tote: 

wording  as  follows:  ‘‘I  certify  that  “Several  weeks  ago,  in  an  ob- 

the  above  bill  is  correct  and  just,  vious  effort  to  convince  FCC  of-  reporters— not  that  I  have  seen 

and  that  payment  therefore  has  not  ficials  that  television  had  grown  {bem _ but  I’ve  talked  to  people 

been  received.”  The  bills  are  to  be  swaddling  clothes  and  newspaper  business  who 

accompanied  by  a  letter  in  tripli-  was  ready  for  commercialization,  ^ 

cate  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  NBC  conducted  a  lengthy  demon-  perhaps,  but  we  never  met  one, 
order,  initial  date  of  subscription,  stration  in  New  York.  The  tele-  Ij^g  p^jut  jg  j^at  such  a  person 
etc  cast  was  projected  upon  a  full-  any  way  typical, 

Payment  of  the  bill  is  based  on  sized  moving  picture  screen  in  a  jj^g  average  newshound. 

preparation  of  all  this  material.  New  York  theater.  The  programs  You  know,  Hollywoodians  have 

For  a  $4  subscription —  JT?”’  studio  in  nearby  Radio  been  complaining  for  years  that 

We  returned  the  order.  City  came  in  clearly  but  a  pickup  jbeir  fellow  citizens  who  get  them- 

Ten  pieces  of  printed  material  from  Camp  Upton  in  Lxing  Island  jp{Q  jams,  marry  and  re- 

with  typed  instructions  were  re-  was  unsuccessful  because  of  poor  ^^^ry,  etc.,  are  not  typical  of  the 
ceived  in  the  order,  plus  another  weather  conditions.  average  citizen  who  is  an  honest, 

sheet  of  printed  instructions,  plus  Now  we  find  that  the  babe  in  bome-loving,  child-rearing,  church- 
two  return  envelopes.  swaddling  clothes  has  cut  deeply  going  person  similar  to  people  in 

Eight  of  these  sheets  had  to  be  'oto  revenues  of  motion  picture  other  community.  Rosalind 
processed  and  returned  or  for-  houses,  according  to  an  extensive  Russell,  movie  star,  has  an  article 
warded  to  someone,  and  seven  ad-  survey  by  the  New  York  Times,  jjj  jbg  current  issue  of  Look  mag- 
ditional  sheets  (bills  and  letters)  It  «  eyed  approvingly  by  politi-  ^^j^g  that  vein.  She  protests  that 
had  to  be  mailed  by  E&P.  cians  seeking  popular  support.  It  Hollywood  has  been  smeared  and 

Some  one,  or  two,  or  three,  threatens  to  change  Americans  maligned  by  the  press  because  of 
people  would  probably  have  to  reading  habits.  So  far  it  hasn  t  tbe  actions  of  a  few  typical  char- 
process  these  in  the  quartermas-  noticeable  impact  on  acters  who  get  the  headlines, 

ter’s  office.  newspaper  buying  or  readership.  ;yg  the  newspaper  business 

The  channels  of  supply  and  the  Just  as  color  has  been  largely  protest,  also,  because  we  are  being 
red  tape  of  operation  involved  responsible  for  the  amazing  growth  smeared  and  maligned  by  a  charac- 
must  be  there  for  a  purpose.  But  of  Sunday  supplements  and  com-  terization  in  a  movie  which  is  the 
there  must  be  an  easier  way  of  ics,  we  believe  that  its  general  rare  exception,  if  he  exists  at  all, 
orderly  one  subscription  to  a  introduction  into  daily  newspaper  but  which  will  be  accepted  by  mil- 
magazine.  production  will  prove  a  valuable  lions  as  typical. 

*  *  *  weapon  in  the  forthcoming  com-  • 

“Color  came  to  television  this  petitive  battle  with  color  tv. 
week  and  was  a  decided  adjunct  Seven  hundred  newspapers  now  VuCullOn  CiaiuOn 
to  the  drab  black  and  whiteness  offer  color  to  advertisers.  If  they  San  Angelo,  Tex.  —  The  San 

of  the  meffium.”  can  offer  it  for  ads,  they  can  use  Angelo  Standard  •  Times  recently 

That  might  have  been  written  it  editorially.  Right  now  editors  published  a  20-page  vacation  edi- 
this  week  as  CBS  started  its  color  and  publishers  think  of  it  as  too  tion,  edited  by  Jim  Carll,  Oil  De¬ 
broadcasts.  expensive.  Maybe  so!  But  the  in-  partment  staffer. 


E&P  CALENDAR 

July  7-13— International  Ad¬ 
vertising  Conference,  Central 
Hall,  Westminster,  London, 
England. 

July  11 — Reuters  Centennial, 
London,  England. 

July  14 — PNPA  weekly  re¬ 
gional  meeting.  Potato  City  Ho¬ 
tel,  Coudersport,  Pa. 

July  16— Central  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  PNPA  daily  regional  meet¬ 
ing,  Bedford  Springs  Hotel, 
Bedford,  Pa. 

July  30  —  PNPA,  Western 
Pennsylvania  Daily  Regional 
meeting,  Shenango  Inn,  Shar¬ 
on,  Pa. 


porters. 

Now  comes  Kirk  Douglas,  star 
of  the  show  who  plays  the  role  of 
the  corrupt  newspaperman,  defend¬ 
ing  his  portrayal.  On  an  ABC 
broadcast  from  the  West  Coast  he 
maintained  that  newsmen  have  ad¬ 
mitted  to  him  that  there  are  re¬ 
porters  like  that  in  real  life.  “I’m 
sure  there’s  that  kind  of  a  guy 
in  every  field.  I’m  sure  that  there 
are  men  like  that  as  newspaper 


Unions  Protest 
Return  of  Hoy 
To  Cuban  Reds 

Havana — Cuban  government  of¬ 
ficials  are  determined  to  keep  the 
Red-controlled  newspaper,  Hoj, 
silenced  despite  a  court  order  void¬ 
ing  the  seizure  of  the  paper  last 
August. 

Amid  threats  from  anti-Com- 
munist  forces  to  “blow  up  the  news¬ 
paper  plant  with  dynamite,”  Pres¬ 
ident  Socarras  told  a  group  from 
the  Cuban  Workers  Federation  ot 
Monday  that  steps  would  be  takea 
soon  to  prevent  Hoy  from  resum¬ 
ing  its  advocacy  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  line  and  forceful  overthrow 
of  the  government. 

The  Chief  Executive  also  de¬ 
clared  that  “early  steps”  against 
La  Ultima  Hora,  which  has  an  ex¬ 
treme  left  policy,  are  contem 
plated. 

Labor  chiefs  called  on  the  Pres 
ident  to  protest  the  ruling  of  Judge 
Augustin  Elizondo  that  a  newspa¬ 
per  may  be  taken  over  by  “judicial 
order”  only  and  not  by  a  Labor 
Ministry  order.  The  judge  ordered 
the  police  guard  withdrawn,  as¬ 
sessed  damages  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  returned  the  modem 
plant,  paid  for  by  public  sale  of 
bonds,  to  the  editor,  Anibal  Es 
calante. 

The  Workers  Federation  has  re¬ 
peatedly  demanded  that  the  Presi 
dent  turn  over  the  paper  to  nor 
Communist  workers. 

■ 

Press-Scimitar  Opens 
Bureau  at  Jackson 

Memphis,  Tenn.  —  Memphi 
Press-Scimitar  has  opened  a  new 
and  circulation  bureau  in  Jacksot 
Tenn.  It  is  under  the  manage 
ment  of  Elton  Whisenhunt,  wk 
has  been  transferred  from  the  suf 
of  the  Press-Scimkar.  His  dutk 
will  include  traveling  througbot 
the  Mid-South  from  time  to  tii» 
to  write  about  other  cities. 

Working  with  Mr.  Whisenhue 
will  be  Miss  Jean  Outlaw,  wi 
was  graduated  from  Union  Ue 
versity  in  Jackson  last  motf 
Area  circulation  nwanager  Erne 
Boals,  Jr.,  also  has  headquaiie 
in  the  new  office. 
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mat’s  this 

‘integration’  they’re 
attacking  you  for?” 

One  of  the  complaints  now  made  about  big  companies 
like  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  is  that  they  practice 
''integration” .  This  uord  is  made  to  sound  so  evil  that  you 
may  wonder  what  it  means  as  it's  used  in  this  case. 

The  fact  is  that  integration  is  common  in  Amer¬ 
ican  businesses  both  large  and  small.  'They  use  it  as  a 
natural  part  of  their  system  of  increasing  efficiency,  cut¬ 
ting  costs  and  improving  products.  Integration  doesn’t 
make  a  good  company  bad.  To  understand  integration  at 
a  glance,  look  at  this  parallel: 


A  fisherman  takes  his  boat  onto  the  ocean  and  makes  his 
catch.  Standard  discovers  oil  and  brings  it  up  out  of  the 
ground.  If  both  then  sell — the  fisherman  to  a  buyer  at  wharf- 
•side,  and  Standard  to  some  buyer  at  the  well — there's  no 
integration.  But  suppose  each  takes  the  next  step  . . . 


When  the  fisherman  cleans  his  own  fish,  he  has  become 
an  integrated  business.  So,  too.  Standard.  Like  him,  we  work 
to  put  the  product  into  the  form  you  want.  We  refine  the 
crude  oil  we  ourselves  produce — turn  it  into  gasoline,  lubri¬ 
cants,  chemicals,  and  all  the  rest.  This  is  integration. 


If  the  fisherman  now  carries  his  cleaned  catch  to  the 
market-place,  he  is  further  integrated,  for  he  is  now  also  in 
the  transportation  business ...  as  is  Standard  when  we  oper¬ 
ate  our  own  pipelines  and  tankers  to  carry  oil  from  well  to 
refinery,  or  refined  products  to  areas  where  they’ll  be  used. 


And  if  the  fisherman  then  sells  his  product  through  a 
store  of  his  own,  he  completes  his  integration.  Standard  does 
it,  too,  through  Company-owned  stations  (about  1  in  7  sta¬ 
tions  where  Chevron  gasolines  are  sold).  Integration  helps 
us  do  better  for  you  and  the  nation,  and  so  for  ourselves. 


Fd  Like  to  Know . .  .  Many  people  write  to  Standard  asking  pertinent  questions 
about  the  Company.  We  answer  all  letters  individually,  but  some  points  seem  of  general 
interest.  We  take  this  way  of  discussing  them  for  every  one.  If  you  have  a  question,  we  urge 
you  to  write  in  care  of;  “I’d  Like  to  Know,”  225  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco  20,  California. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

•  plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 


PniHKl  in  U.  8  \ 


Two  SCporClte  Twwspopers,  the  Times  25,000  just  out  of  town  at  Fort  Bliss . . .  and  right 
and  the  Herald-Post  cover  El  Paso  at  the  one  low  across  the  Rio  Grande  is  Juarez,  Mexico,  with  its 
rate  of  27(f  a  line.  What  a  buy!  120,000  population,  thousands  of  whom  work 

El  Paso  is  the  Passkey  of  the  Fabulous  South-  shop  in  El  Paso, 

west  .  .  .  Capital  of  the  biggest  Trade  Territory 
in  the  U.  S. 

Official  i)opulation,  130,003  .  .  .  37,000  more 
live  in  the  immediate  City  Zone  .  .  .  another 


Fast-growing  El  Paso,  which  jumped  from 
96th  to  75th  place  among  U.  S.  cities  in  the  last 
census,  is  the  market  place  for  over  300,000 
people  living  within  15  miles  of  town. 


No  wonder  business  is  so  good  in  El  Paso! 


0^  SI 


Represented 
Nationally  by  General 
Advertising  Department, 
Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  and 
Texas  Daily  Press  League. 


El  Paso  Herald -Post 


AN  INDEPENDENT  NEWSPAPER 
MORNINS  AND  SUNDAY 


A  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 
EVENING 
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